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THE ROUGH-COATED SCOTCH COLLIE DOG. 


—>— 


NY farmer who keeps a flock of sheep, 
or any considerable number of other 
live stock, can have no more useful 
helper than a well-bred Collie. Such 
a dog attends strictly to business at 
all times, and, unlike some other kinds 
of farm help, never goes on a spree; 
never leaves work undone to attend a 
| circus, nor strikes for higher wages 
‘| just before harvest. It is quite probable 
~\\ that it was the study of collies and their 
doings which suggested to Madame de 
Stael her famous remark that the more 
she saw of dogs the less she thought of 
Naty man. To witness the marvelous effi- 
aS mg ciency of cdllies on the Scottish high- 
} lands, or among the half-wild Herdwick 
rt flocks of Cumberland, or on the great 
“~ sheep ranges of Colorado, one might 
i suppose that they were peculiarly a 
“mountain race of dogs. But they are 
a, - equally at home in the crowded stock- 
Pte j.~ yards of the West. When the avenues 
oS * of those yards are thronged with almost 
einai countless flocks and herds, the active 
and vigilant collies may be seen moving among and around 
them, keenly alert to every movement, guiding, leading and 
driving each flock just where it is to go, without confusion or 
intermixture. The collie is not only a useful and valuable helper, 
but is also most devoted and affectionate to its master, while meet- 
ing the advances of strangers with suspicious indifference. There 
is really a sort of instinctive nobility and dignity in the nature of a 
collie which leads it to expect kindness in return for its intelligent 
work and devoted attachment. A harsh, angry word seems to hurt 
it, as a buffet would a less sensitive dog, and, if actually struck a 
cruel blow, one of them will go around for days with a grieved and 
dejected air. A collie which was owned on a Colorado ranch, 
always met its master with exuberant demonstrations of joyful 
welcome, on his return from occasional visits to the nearest settle- 
ment. Bnt if he showed evidence of intoxication, the dog was 
quick to recognize the fact, and its whole aspect changed instantly. 
With a look of chagrin if not reproach, to its disguised master, it 
would slink off until the following morning. 
In form, color, markings, and general appearance, the collie is 
a comely dog. The size may be called medium, a typical specimen 
standing a little less than two feet high at the shoulders. The entire 
form is firm, muscular and well-knit with no superfluous flesh. 
The head is long, wide between the ears, and tapering downward to 
the pointed muzzle. The dark, rather close-set eyes are bright, 
keen and watchful; the ears small, thin and drooping backward, 
save when pricked up in moments of excitement. The general 
expression of the countenance is kindly, intelligent and alert. The 
hair upon most of the body, is long, straight and somewhat harsh 
on the outside, while beneath is a close, fine under-coat. A striking 
feature is the thick mane which extends from the top of the shoul- 
ders around the neck to the breast, where it meets the frill, which, 
especially if it is white, has a sort of doggish resemblance to the 
ruffled shirt-fronts which our grandfathers wore when in full dress. 
The fore-legs are straight and firm, covered with close, short hair 
in front, and feathered behind from the elbows to the feet. The 
hind legs are very muscular in the thighs, with well bent stifles, 
and feathered behind as low as the hocks, which are well let down. 
The tail is in its general appearance a marked characteristic of the 
breed. Long, and fully feathered, it is carried low to within a 
few inches of the end, which curls gracefully upward. It would 
be difficult to make in six lines a more life-like picture of a dog, 
than Burns gives of his own collie, Luath: 


“His honest, sonsie, bawsn’t face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat of glossy black, 
His gawcie tail wi’ upward curl 
Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl.” 


In the matter of color there is a great variety. A very popular 


combination is black with white markings and very pale tan points. 
There has at times been quite a fancy for black-and-tan collies— 








pure black. with points of dark reddish tan. Such dogs are not 





pure-bred, the dark tan indicating a cross of the Gordon setter, 
They are very handsome as pets, but lack the essential characteris- 
tics of the collie for practical usefulness. Various shades of sable, 
orange and gray are common colors of pure-bred collies. The 
young collie learns very readily if treated with invariable kindness, 
patience and tact. It is essential, however, that one person, only, 
shall be the trainer, and that no other attempt to give orders or pay 
much attention to the pup, while it is in training. The natural 
sagacity of the animal is so great that it quickly comprehends what 
is wanted and learns the best way to accomplish it. Our frontispiece 
and initial vignette present very faithful likenesses of the young collie 
Fordhook Eclipse (A. K. C. 8. B. 25630) of the celebrated Fordhook 
kennels of Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia. The dog was born 
in February, 1892, the sire being the Champion Christopher 21676, 
dam Fordhook Smilax 14049. Fordhook Eclipse is a typical collie, 
the counterpart of his famous sire. In color he is a very dark sable, 
with white markings, and in head, body, limbs, coat and action, is 
a remarkably fine specimen of the renowned breed. 





FUTURE OF AMERICAN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


AUGUSTINE GALLAGHER, MISSOURI. 
lipase 

A study of the reports of the production of cereals, especially 
of wheat in the United States for the past decade, shows great 
changes, and indicates that the probable future wheat yield of 
America, is altogether immeasurable. I do not mean that there is 
promise of such a wonderful production at any time in the future, 
as to be incalculable then—that would be unreasonable—but that 
the wheat productiveness of the country has not been so fully tested 
as to admit of guessing at, or of approximately figuring the increased 
yield that will be harvested within the next ten years. 

I cannot agree with those who declare, and seek to prove by 
estimates and figures, that America will soon become an importing 
breadstuff country, for the reason that such a state of affairs could 
not be brought about until we had tested all our resources of soil 
and climate, and failed to meet the home demands, which is a 
condition so improbable, within the time of persons now living, at 
least, as to seem unworthy of serious consideration. The most pro- 
ductive wheat fields in America to-day, are those that were not 
seriously thought about at the beginning of the decade just closed. 
Ten years ago, no one would have thought it possible for Kansas 
farmers to ever produce in a single year as much as 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat, yet that State last year yielded more than 68,000,000 
bushels of that cereal, according to a most conservative report ; and 
more than 74,000,000 bushels according to the figures of the Kansas 
State board of agriculture. Much jess than ten years ago, it was 
not dreamed that Washington and Oregon would ever harvest such 
crops as those of 1891 and 1892. No one thought of raising wheat 
in the Indian Territory, or Texas until recently, and the man who 
would have talked of making a living at wheat growing in Colo- 
rado, Utah, or Idaho, a few years since, would have been laughed 
at by the foremost agriculturists in the land. 

I cite these former conditions, in order to show that we cannot 


tell, or even guess, of the future development of a country so vast as . 


this. Not long since, it was freely asserted throughout what was 
then called the West, that Kansas and the Indian Territory and 
most of Texas, were only fit for cattle pastures. Since then farmers 
have driven the ranchmen almost from the Southwest, Kansas has 
taken first rank among the wheat producing States, Oklahoma has 
gained fame as a wheat yielding territory, and Texas farmers have 
more than trebled the wheat production of the Lone Star State. 
Now itis said that Montana and New Mexico are only fit for 
cattle ranges. That prediction is on a par with those of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and will be refuted within the next five years. 
The valleys of both New Mexico and Montana, and all the uplands 
that can possibly be irrigated, will become famous for the excel- 
lence of their agricultural developments within the time mentioned. 
There is plenty of wheat land yet to be developed in Colorado and 
on the Pacific coast, and even Arizona and Wyoming will in time 
contribute their share to the immense aggregate of the future Ameri- 
can wheat harvest. In addition to all the vacant wheat lands in 
the Great West, it must not be forgotten, that, should the demand 
require it, there is much land in Illinois, Indiana and Missouri, not 
to speak of the States east, that would be devoted to wheat culture. 
It must be remembered that of late years cheap land and improved 
agricultural machinery have made it possible to produce wheat 
cheaper in the western part of the United States, than elsewhere, 
but that should the demand warrant it, and prices indicate that 
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the farmers of the Central and Eastern States, could make more 
money by raising wheat than by grazing their lands, they will pro- 
duce wheat, in even greater quantities than formerly. 

In addition to all the foregoing reasons why the wheat produc- 
tion of this country can be greatly increased, it May be shown, that 
as yet, American farmers, particularly those in the great wheat 
producing States of to-day, have never attempted scientific farming, 
or sought by means of a judicious system of fertilization, to get all 
out of the soil that is possible to make it produce. This statement 
does not need proof, but if it did, it would only be necessary to 
show that fields cultivated almost continuously for the past cen- 
tury, which were well taken care of, produce as well now as when 
the virgin soil was seeded, while next to them, are tracts of land 
robbed of their fertility by careless farming, until they refuse to 
yield more than half as much as they formerly did. It will be 
observed by a glance at the report of last year’s harvest yield, that 
Washington shows the largest yield of wheat per acre—twenty-one 
bushels—and Kansas comes second with an average yield of eighteen 
bushels to the acre. The Ohio farmer will not admit that Kansas 
soil is better than that in the Buckeye State, nor will the Illinois 
farmer agree to its superiority, but the fact remains that in Kansas 
more bushels of wheat will grow upon an acre of ground, on an 
average, than anywhere else in America, except in Washington. 
Had the soils of the Central and Eastern States not been robbed of 
their wheat-yielding elements, they would to-day produce as much 
wheat per acre as they ever did, and farmers who now do so would 
not have the opportunity of blaming their fields for slim harvest 
yields. In the years to come, when wheat land becomes more val- 
uable, and when corn lands become more limited, as now seems 
quite probable, farmers will take better care of their fields, and the 
wheat production of the same area will be greatly increased. 

One does not have to go back far into the past, to remember 
the supremacy of the Northwest, as a wheat producing territory. 
It still yields immense harvests annually, and will, doubtless, con- 
tinue to do so, while in the Southwest, a section of country no one 
thought of as ever attracting attention by wheat production, the 
leading winter wheat territory of the new world is recognized. This 
year the farmers of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri pro- 
duced more wheat than the farmers of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas and Manitoba. Within the past five years Kansas City has 
become one of the foremost primary wheat markets in the country ; 
Duluth has grown out of all semblance of her forme self, as a 
wheat market and milling centre; Portland, Oregon, has become a 
prominent grain market, and San Francisco has greatly extended 
her grain trade; Minneapolis mills have annually increased their 
output, and Chicago is not complaining of a shortage of grain busi- 
ness. At the South two important export grain markets—New 
Orleans and Galveston—have come to the fore within the past two 
years. In fact, the greatest proportionate growth of all the markets 
mentioned, save perhaps, Chicago and Minneapolis, has been within 
the past,two years, at the time when a decadence of production and 

a decline in rank for America, as a wheat producing country, was 
predicted by some agricultural statisticians. 





MIXED FEEDS FOR DAIRY COWS. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
glia 

It is fair to say that a cow must pay for the feed she eats, and 
return a living to the owner; but after all it is more profitable for 
the owner to raise the feed, and make yet another profit between 
the actual cost of the cow feed, as raised on the farm, and what the 
same feed would cost if another man raised it, and his living and 
profits came from its sale. Oats, at forty cents per bushel, are too 
expensive a feed, when the results are compared with good bran, 
or, what is yet better, with seconds, the grade of bran that has 
quite a showing of flour in it, and is yet in most markets cheaper 
than the bran. Corn meal, at sixty cents for fifty-six pounds, is a 
good food in part, for a butter dai~y, and especially so, if it is to be 
fed with clover hay, which is largely albuminous, and needs th 
starchy foods, like corn meal, to balance it, rather than more albu- 
minous matter, which is so largely represented in bran. 
_ When I can get clover hay in abundance, I feed largely of that, 
for, from every ten dollars’ worth of the hay there is made nine dol- 
lars’ worth of fertility. To balance the clover hay, I would get corn 
in the ear, and have it ground fine and feed with the clover hay, 
rather than buy more albuminous matter. Ear corn should be ground 
on thecob, and not shelled. For milk, the fourteen pounds of cob ina 
hundredweight of meal are worth more, as a promoter of digestion, 





than would be the fourteen pounds of pure meal in its place. A 
cow in good flow of milk will need from twenty-two to thirty pounds 
of clover nay each day, with eight pounds of the meal. In my dairy 
I reverse this by feeding fifty pounds of silage, made from fairly 
well-eared corn, and five to six pounds of seconds daily, and what 
clover hay the cows will consume—some five pounds daily to each 
cow. In the same way cows, to do their best, seem to need a bulky 
food, largely on the carbohydrate side of the ration, as mixed hay, 
well cured corn fodder, and the like. The albuminous matter 
should come in smaller amounts, though clover hay is an excep- 
tion, as it is a loose, bulky, stomach - distending food, and the 
corn meal balances it in starch to some extent. Cows eat as they 
were born to do, some more, some less, and to produce milk the 
same rule holds good. 

The amount of food a cow will consume is no indication of 
what she will produce in milk solids, so that the good dairyman 
has to feed as circumstances indicate, the milk pail being the 
indicator. Wheat straw is not a good promotor of milk yields, nor 
an economical factor in the feed line. Wheat straw is far better 
under a milch cow than in her stomach. A cow needs to eat so 
much straw to obtain a minimum amount of nutriment that the 
stomach is overtaxed, and there is a shrinkage of the milk. If the 
straw is cut fine, and moistened with a small amount of water, and 
then fine middlings mixed through the mass, the straw will be 
improved and made more digestible. Cut straw and linseed meal 
are useful for young stock. 





MULE RAISING IN THE SOUTH. 


W. L. MOORE, TEXAS. 
—— 

A number of mules are annually placed on the Southern 
markets. Many of the mules are of an inferior quality, and do not 
meet the requirements of the intending purchasers. There always 
has been, and always will be, a fair demand for good mules in the 
Gulf States. A mule of the best quality usually brings a good 
price on the market, and there is elways ademand for such stock. 
The mule generally used in the South is the cotton mule, and will 
measure fourteen and one-half to fifteen and one-half hands high, 
is well proportioned, blocky and square built, having good shoulders, 
and is fat enough to look sleek. A narrow rumped mule, with long 
legs and slim shoulders, generally meets with poor sale. A mare 
that produces a good mule every year, is a valuable addition to 
the farm, and is one of the best investments that the farmer can 
make. A pair of cotton mules at three years old, broken to work, 
sell for $275 to $350. 

The other mule that is always in demand is one that measures 
fifteen and one-half to sixteen and one-half hands high, and is 
called the sugar mule, being most used in the sugar-growing States. 
They are well proportiond, stoutly built with fine shoulders, broad 
rumps, and rather short legged in proportion to the body. This 
mule has always been in demand at good figures, and the indica- 
tions are that the market will never be over crowded with them. 
Many mule raisers breed the scrub stock, and their mules are deficient 
in size, and cannot be made to answer the purpose of the buyers. 
Little mules are no longer wanted. The railroads have taken the 
place of the pack mule almost altogether, except in a few places. 
In most of our large cities and nearly all of the smaller ones the 
electric and dummy lines of street cars have taken the place of 
the old style horse or mule car. This does away with many of the 
small mules that were once used. 

The breeding jack should be large and of good stock, and the 
mares should be fine imported or native stock, large and well made, 
from fifteen to sixteen hands high. The breeding stock should be 
of large size, square built, well proportioned and first-class in every 
respect. Mules raised from such animals will bring good prices, 
and the business of mule raising will be a success. 





Management of Calves.—The young calves will be very thankful 
for a small allowance of mixed meal and bran, given once a day. 
If this is given by hand, in a dish, it will tame the young things and 
make them so docile that there will be no trouble when the calves 
grow up to cow’s estate, and must be milked and handled. A heifer 
coming in should never need to be broken. This training, not break- 
ing, should be done early and in the winter when the opportunities 
are plenty, and.if well done there will be no bad habits to be broken. 
The care should be to lead the young animal by degrees from one 
stage to another to perfect familiarity with its keeper. There will 
be no vicious or refractory cows in a dairy managed in this way. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PURE WATER. 


HENRY STEWART. 
— 


Impure water is a frequent source of disease both to the inmates 
of farm houses, and the animals of the farm. Water being a uni- 
versal solvent and the general carrier and disposing agent of decom- 
posing and decomposed waste matter, is rarely pure. Its general 
function in the economy of nature is to wash the surface, and remove 
impure matter carrying it, by sometimes easy and at other times 
rapid and tumultuous stages, down to the ocean, the final recepta- 
cle of all matter now above its level. The soil is also a purifying 
agent, but in this chemical process the matter becomes soluble and 
‘may be in the water of a well, or spring, or stream, which appears 
pellucid and free from impurity, and which tastes sweet and pleas- 
ant. Then indeed it is to be all the more suspected. It is thus a per- 
emptory duty of every person who is in charge of an unsuspicious 
household to exercise the greatest caution in regard to the water 
supply of the family, not forgetting the farm live stock. 

Only boiled water is really free from suspicion, but plain boiled 
water is insipid, because the air and carbonic acid gas have been 
boiled out of it. Fresh water always contains more or less of these, 
and the cool fresh water from a well or a spring, is pleasant to the 
thirsty. Consequently to gratify this desire for a cool drink, it is 
only safe to filter all the water thus used. This is a very simple 


matter, and may be 








retained in the precipitate, leaving the water soft and free from 
mineral matter, and the cotton retains all dangerous germs. 

The alum solution is prepared as follows: 128 grains, equal toa 
little more than one-fourth of an ounce, which is 120 grains, is dis- 
solved in a pint of boiled water, and kept in a closely corked bottle, 
This solution contains one grain of the alum in a teaspoonful of 
water. Ordinarily pure water from a good well, or a clean spring 
from the rock, or clean gravel, or sand, requires two grains of the 
alum to purify one gallon of it. If the water is from a stream, or 
is muddy and turbid, five or six grains to the gallon will precipitate 
the impurity. Thus, as the condition of the water may require, 
two to six teaspoonfuls of the alum solution may be added to one 
gallon of the water to be filtered. If a four quart pail is used, this 
measurement is easily made. But the pail should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean with scouring soap, and scalding as frequently as judg- 
ment will suggest. After mixing the solution with the water this 
must stand covered from the air, for ten minutes, when some of it 
is dipped out with a tin dipper kept for the purpose, and poured 
into the filter. The first half pint should be thrown away, and the 
filter will then be good for the day. Any good filter made by the 
trade may be used in the same way, and as the size is larger the 
supply increases. The water, pouring from the filter, is caught in a 
pitcher or a glass decanter for use, and cooled at night. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the impurities of water are separated from 

it by freezing. Some 





done without cost 
and very little trou- 
ble. All that is 
required is a filter 
and this is easily 
made. A _ long 
necked bottle makes 
a good filter. Dip a 
soft string in kero- 
sene, and wrap it 
around the bottle 
two inches from the 
bottom. Set the 
string on fire and 
hold the bottle, bot- 
tom upwards. When 
the oil has burned 
out, plunge the bot- 
tle in cold water a 
little deeper than the 
string. The sudden 
change of tempera- 
ture contracts the 
glass,and the bottom 
of the bottle snaps 
off. The sharp edge : 
is smoothed by rub- Big. 1. 
bing with a scythe stone, and the body of the filter is 
ready. Bore a two inch hole through a shelf, or in the end of a 
box with one side removed, in which a jar may be placed. The 
filter is set in the hole with the neck downward. Some cotton wool 
is then well boiled in water and shredded, the loose fibers are then 
carefully dropped into the filter until a layer two inches deep lies 
at the top of the neck of it. The surface of the cotton should be 
smooth and level, and not heaped in any way. Some water is then 
poured in ; this settles the cotton in a mass, and makes the filter bed. 
All water contains some mineral matter, mostly lime carbonate 
and clay. These two impurities cause the water to be hard, that 
is, it will not dissolve soap, for the reason that the soap combines 
with the lime and alumina, and forms insoluble compounds. It is 
a well-known fact that these mineral substances, dissolved in the 
water, are precipitated, that is, made to separate in a solid form, 
from the water, by the addition of a small quantity of alum. The 
alum combines with the lime and alumina, forming a jelly-like mat- 
ter, and as this settles to the bottom of the filter on to the cotton, it 
carries down with it all the dissolved or suspended organic matter 
which will remain entangled in the cotton. All the water that 
passes through the filter is purified without losing its gaseous air 
and carbonic acid, and thus retains its fresh, lively, pleasant flavor. 
After a time the filter is cleaned by taking out the cotton and 
replacing a fresh bed, as before. The whole cost of this is next to 
nothing, and a pound of boiled cotton, either fresh from a bale, or 
as batting, may be made to last a month at least. The alum is all 
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mineral salts may 
be, but the worst 
impurities are not 
separated by the pro- 
cess of crystalliza- 
tion. Thus if ice be 
used, it should be 
placed in the water 
pail, or, better still, 
the water pitcher 
may be set in a pan 
or pail of broken ice, 
to cool the filtered 
water. It is this 
coolness that renders 
the water so refresh- 
ing. Even in the 
winter season, the 
death of organic 
matter and its de- 
composition is abun- 
dant. Typhoid and 
scarlet fever often 
occur; and that 
still worse disease, 
diphtheria, is preva- 
lent. The farm 
home, commonly supposed to be a fountain of health, is quite the 
reverse in the experience of physicians. It is in the unsuspected 
places that these diseases abound, and they may be looked for more 
in the farm house than in the more suspected city or town dwelling. 
It may easily be that this general but mistaken idea of safety, by 
causing a lapse of precautions, is the most frequent reason why 
disease occurs in rural localities, and in the large majority of 
instances it is in the water that the disease is lurking. 

The general neglect of drainage, and the pollution of the ground 
by the refuse of the dwellings, and the adjacent barnyards, is so 
common on the farm as to account for the frequent unhealthfulness 
of the farm house, and these evil influences, first of all, become 
manifest in the impurity of the water. This being the case along 
with the precaution of purifying the water, the drainage from the 
dwelling, and the safe disposal of all wastes should by no means be 
neglected. Asan example of the unfavorable comparison of the 
water of cities and that of farm wells, may be given these analyses. 
The water of New York city has been found to contain only two- 
thirds of one grain per gallon of organic matter; the water of 
Brooktyn, half a grain ; that of Boston less than three-fourths of a 
grain. A well on a farm on the outskirts of New York city had 
nearly five grains to the gallon; a well in New Jersey, six grains; 
one in New Yurk State as much as nine grains to the gallon of organic 
matter, the whole of which may change to the most dangerously 
poisonous matters. On this farm, three persons died of typhoid 
fever before the condition of the unfiltered water was suspected. 
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FARMING IN THE: TRANSVAAL. 
H. E. AUSTIN, SOUTH AFRICA. 
=n 

Agriculture in the Transvaal is still as primitive as in the days 
of the patriarchs. Shut in from the outside world, with no means 
of communication, except by the heavy and slow traveling ox 
wagon, innocent of all literature except the Bible and psalm book, 
with little or no education, the marvel is that the Boer is still so 
civilized. But the old order changeth. Telegraphs have been 
erected, newspapers are being scattered among the people, and the 
iron horse will soon be an accomplished fact. Thousands of people 
are flocking in from other countries, bringing with them new ways 
and ideas, which the slow, phlegmatic 
Dutchman will have to copy or else 
be crowded out of the race, to make 
a new home for himself in the still 
untamed wilderness of interior 
Africa. Before the advent of gold, 
the Transvaal was simply an agricul- 
tural and pastoral country. With no 
mining camps nor manufacturing 
towns, there were no warkets to 
supply, therefore 10 incentive to 
farming on a large scale. The farmer 
simply sowed sufficient for his use, 
and a little over to barter for grocer- 
ies and clothing. In acountry so free 
from blizzards, cyclones, and devas- 
tating floods, the farmer has com- 
paratively few of the ills to contend 
against which are incident to other 
lands. The ground is scratched, not 
plowed. The old Eagle 75 is the 
general plow in use, worked with six 
or eight bullocks. The harrow is the 

















Fig. 2. 


teeth. Seed drills are but rarely used, broadcast by hand being the 
general method of sowing. The majority have a most unique system 
of sowing. Before plowing, the seed is scattered on the land, and 
plowed under. A second sowing then takes place, which is har- 
rowed in. The consequence is, that the top sowing germinates and 
comes to maturity much earlier than the seed smothered with 
heavy sods. If asked for their reason for this system, they reply : 
“You cannot sow thickly enough on the top, and, being the custom 
of our forefathers, it must be the right method, so we do the same.” 

Oats, barley and wheat are sown from April to June, and har- 
vested from September to December. Little or no rain falls between 
March and September, so the success of the crops depends on irriga- 
tion. In this branch of farming, the Boer is a past master, and 
some of the water furrows show no mean skill in construction. 
Mealies (maize), Kaffir corn (sorghum), and manna (millet) are gener- 
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FORD ON CROCODILE RIVER, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


iriangle, made of wood, and, in many instances, fitted with wooden | population has to be fed, and the local supply is far from equal 





ally sown after the first rains, which fall about the middle of 
September. These crops are not irrigated, sufficient rain falling to 
ripen them. A few farmers are beginning to drill their mealies, as 
they find it is quicker and far cheaper to cultivate the maize with a 
horse hoe than to hoe it by hand. Most of the farmers, how- 
ever, when the maize is four or five inches high, put the harrow 
on the ground, killing the young weeds and sprouting seeds; and 
that is all the cultivation their corn gets. i 

The sickle has to play an important part, reaping machines 
being few and far between. The grain is mostly tramped out with 
horses or oxen. A circular floor is made of an ant-heap, inclosed 
with posts and rails. The animals are driven in, and lashed around 


























VIEW OF PRETORIA. 


until the grain is threshed out. Win- 
nowing is done by means of a shovel 
and the four winds of heaven. In 
spite of this primitive system of 
farming, finer grain is grown no- 
where in the wide world. Doubtless 
heavier yields per acre are obtained 
with more scientific cultivation, but 
the quality could not be better. Dur- 
ing the last few years a few English- 
men have been going from farm to 
farm with threshing machines, and 
as a rule the Boers avail themselves 
of this convenience, paying the 
owner one bag in ten, and finding 
fuel for the engine. Artificial fertil- 
izers are unknown, cattle, sheep, and 
horse dung being the only manures 
used. Possessing a genial climate 
and a generous soil, the only thing 
lacking is the systematic and 
enlightened farmer. The mining 





to the demand, so the deficiency is made up by sending thou- 
sands of pounds out of the country every year, for Australian flour, 
American mealies, canned beef and fruits, Danish butter, Swiss 
milk, Dutch cheese, English jams, bacon and hams, besides a host 
of other articles, all of which can be raised in the country, 
sufficient both for home consumption and export. There is much 
excitement over the recent colonization by England of Imperial 
British East Africa, from the initials of which is formed the name 
of the new province, Ibea. The distance from European markets, 
which has retarded South Africa, is now overcome by swifter trans- 
portation. [On the preceeding page, Fig. 1 shows the Government 
Building, Dutch Reformed Church, and Post Office at Pretoria. 
Some excellent photographic views of South African scenery are 
given in Fig. 2, which shows a bird’s-eye view of Pretoria and a 
ford at the Crocodile River, in the South African Republic. ] 
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ADVANTAGES OF BOX STALLS FOR COWS. 
L. B. PIERCE, OHIO. 
tlie 
Even with scrupulous daily cleaning out of the manure, and 
bedding with straw, a majority of the cows kept in stalls, come out 
in the spring with flanks, legs and briskets, covered with manure 
balls, looking filthy in the extreme. What manure does not adhere 
to the cows is in too many cases thrown out under the eaves, to 
leach and waste. Where only one or two cows are kept, the remedy 


is a simple box-stall, doing away with all filth and all waste, and | 


the saving in bedding is considerable. 

The writer keeps two cows in a stable, ten by twelve feet, the 
manger running across the narrow way, takes off two feet, making 
the floor area ten feet square. 
four inch scantling, retaining the front of the manger at the mid- 
dle and giving the cows an equal chance at the fodder, is the only 
restraint of any kind upon the perfectly free movements of the 
cows. This freedom of action is the secret of their cleanliness, 
there being, after a four months’ stabling, not a half pound of man- 
ure adhering to both cows. The manure is mostly dropped behind 
the cows as they stand at the manger, forming a slight ridge about 
midway of the stable. One cow lies along side the manger, and the 
other at the rear of the stable, parallel with the manger. Both 
cows lie upon their right sides, bringing their heads in opposite 
directions. The manure is leveled twice daily, and in the morning 
the remnants of cut cornstalks and other refuse found in the man- 
ger, are scattered over it, and at night they have a bed of straw. 
The manure is not taken out until spring, and packs hard and solid 
without a particle of waste. Last year I used the cow stable as a 
receptacle for the horse manure during the busy season of berry 
picking, when we had not time to draw it directly on the land, and 
the cows stood on this until about Thanksgiving when we got it out 
and put ina mass of leaves to start anew. Two weeks later we put 
in the cows for the winter, fastening the door so it could not be 
easily or carelessly opened. The cows were kept there nearly four 
months and came out in the spring fat, happy, jolly and clean. The 
manure was like plug tobacco, brown and solid, and worth at least 
double as much, pound for pound, as manure thrown out on a heap 
in the usual manner. 

Where the cows are strange or vicious, two could not be kept 
together, and in large dairies it might not be practicable for want 
of room, although two might be kept in a stall 83x12 feet, which 
would be but little more space than would be allotted them if kept 
tied in separate stalls. In villages and suburban homes, however, 
this system is worthy of trial, as there is no pile of manure outside 
and no offensive smell, as the hard packing of the manure prevents 
fermentation. An area of 12x7 feet, would be enough for one cow, 
it being essential that the stall be wide enough for the cow to lie 
crossways or parallel with the manger, this being the secret of her 
keeping clean. With two cows kept on a,floor 10x10 feet or less, 
with plenty of bedding, the manure will become two to three feet 
thick in four months, and it is necessary, after two months, to put 
an extra board on the front of the manger, and a false bottom, the 
bottom being simply a board cut to fit and nailed to the edges of 
some 2x8 feet scantling to raise it from the real bottom. The false 
bottom and front can be laid away for another year when not in use. 





BREEDING PROFITABLE PIGS. 


A. H. SHELDON, IOWA. 
a ne 


A single upright standard of two by | 

















The advice is often given to breed for early pigs that can be | 


pushed rapidly during the summer mognths, and be sold before cold 
winter weather comes. 


The two considerations that enter into the | 


rearing of profitable pigs are the cost of production, and the | 


price realized when sold. If a breeder attempts to raise winter 
pigs, he must go to the expense of providing warm houses for the 
herd and take almost constant care of the pigs to prevent loss in 
cold, cloudy weather. 
fed on grain which has been carried through the winter and is at its 
highest value, making the cost of raising and fattening the very 
highest possible. The price in November is generally lower than 


at any other time, so that the farmer loses on the price of grain 
fed and on the price of pork sold. 

On the other hand, if pigs are farrowed in the spring they live 
with the dams until new oats are at hand, and on these, with a slop 
made of shorts and bran, they do finely until new corn is ready for 
cutting. During the fall the pumpkins from the corn field will make 
both fat and growth, and fit the system for heavy feeding of corn 


When warmer weather comes they must be | 





during November, December and January. By February the pigs. 
are in fine condition and bring a big price. February and August 

are the two months out of the twelve when the highest price is 

reached, so we see if pigs can be raised safely, easily, cheaply and 

sold at the highest market price, the greatest amount of profit is 

secured. A warm shed can be built cheaply in which to finish 

these May pigs, and cold weather creates a good appetite. 

The West is almost depleted of hogs, and the supply for the next 
eight months is but little more than sufficient to meet the demands 
of the markets. The stock of new pork will therefore be quite lim- 
ited next fall. It will pay anyone to take good care of his spring 
pigs this year. The best policy for a farmer to pursue is to raise a 
certain number of pigs every year, regardless of the ruling prices 
at the time. Then he will have some to sell when a season of high 
prices comes, while he who reduces his stock during dull times will 
find himself without hogs when there is a good market. 





SWEET CREAM BUTTER. 
8S. HENRY. 
—-— 

The tendency of advanced butter making, and of the popular 
demand, is towards the finer quality of butter. With refinement 
of living, tastes become more delicate, and strong flavors are unde-. 
sirable. Thus sweet cream butter which reaches the consumer in 
just the right condition to suit a refined taste is now in increasing 
demand. But this sweet cream is different from that of time past. 


It is not the raw cream taken directly from the milk and made into. 


butter and sent to market, with a considerable quantity of buttermilk 
in it, that, soon decomposing, becomes sour and nauseous, but the 
cream taken from the sweet milk by setting it in deep pails in cold 
water, or separating it by the machine used for this purpose, 
ripened by a fermentive process akin to that by which the brewer 
inoculates his wort in such a manner that the desired results are 
reached. This ripening of the cream is done by a similar inocula- 
tion of germs, now being studied, the effects of which are approx- 
imately known, under certain conditions of temperature and time. 
Thus the making of sweet cream butter is a scientific process by 
which the same results are generally secured, and the butter 
comes from the churn in such a condition, that the lapse of the two 
or three days between the churning and the use of the butter, is 
precisely the time needed to develop the flavor and aroma which is 
most desirable. And to make this butter, every refinement made: 
possible by science is practiced in the dairy. 





SHORT FURROWS. 


MARION RAMBO. 
— 


The lazy dog is pestered most by the flies. 

A calf is not valued by the loudness of its bawl. 

He who leads time by the forelock can sleep well at night. 

The prettiest blossoms do not always hold the sweetest honey.. 

Growling at the times will not lift the mortgage on your farm. 

Success in on the hill top, you cannot get there without climbing. 

Be the kind of man that you would like to have your boys 
become. 

It is no money in your pocket, to fail to make your stables. 
comfortable. 

.The sunshine of a glad heart, makes the darkest, dreariest day 
radiant and pleasant. 

There is more solid comfort in a smile, than in a whole gross of 
frowns. It is good economy to smile. 

If you get mad, go to the looking glass and watch yourself 
growl, and see how quick you will quit it. 

The man who depends on the spur of the moment often dis- 
covers that particular moment hasn’t any spur. 

Do not act the rascal with your farm, by taking from it more 
than you give back to it in the way of fertilizers, 

Laziness and labor are brothers: but the one is married to 
incentive, and the other always remains a bachelor. 

If you can see nothing but the bad, shut your eyes. Better be 
blind than unable to see the beautiful.and the good. 

Some men pretend to love God, who show that they do not love: 
the wives of their bosoms, by making them use the most primitive 
household utensils, while they themselves are supplied with all the 
best improved farm machinery used by civilized men. 
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KREMLIN, THE KING OF TROTTING STALLIONS. 
E. C. POWELL. 
pa 

While Kremlin, according to the reports, is not the fastest 
stallion in the world, yet. judged by his age and the conditions 
under which he has made his records, he justly deserves the title of 
“King of the trotting stallions.” At five years old, he twice 
held the stallion crown, each time snatching it away from Stamboul 
only to lose it to him again. The battle between these stallions 
kept the horse world on the qui vive for over a month. Stamboul 
was stationed at Stockton, Cal., and had the balmy, warm breezes 
of the Pacific and a kite track to encourage him. Kremlin was 
located at Nashville, Tenn., where he trotted on a regulation track 
and had to contend against high winds and a great deal of rainy 
weather. Stamboul was ten years old and had been trained con- 
tinuously since he was two, except in 1891, while Kremlin had only 





fashionable and rich in the extreme. He was sired by Lord Rus- 
sell, a full brother to Maud S 2:08%. His dam was the great brood 
mare Eventide that was also the dam of Evremond 2:24} and 
Erin 2:248. Eventide was sired by Woodford Mambrino, he by 
Mambrino Chief II. Both of these horses were great sires, espe- 
cially in the brood mare line. The dam of Eventide was Vara by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian out of Venus by Seely’s American Star. 
Vara was also the dam of Vatican 2:294, the sire of Belle Vara 2:08% 
and five others in the list. Lord Russell was by Harold, the sire of 
Maud S. 2:08 and thirty-nine other standard performers, he by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. The dam of Lord Russell was the great 
brood mare Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., out of Sally Russell by Bos- 
ton, the great four-mile race horse. Miss Russell has lived to see 
twelve of her descendents in the exclusive 2:15 list, equally divided 
between trotters and pacers, and three in the 2:10 list. She has 
over 200 descendants now in the charmed circle of the speed ring. 
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THE FAMOUS TROTTING STALLION KREMLIN. 


a few months training when three years old. These were their 
ages when they trotted. Theage of a horse is reckoned from Janu- 
ary first, hence they are now six and eleven years old, respectively. 

At the beginning of the year the stallion record was 2:08%, which 
mark was made by Palo Alto, the nine-year-old son of Electioneer 
125 out of the thoroughbred mare Dame Winnie, at Stockton, Cal., 
on November 17, 1891. It was on October 27th of last year that 
Stamboul reduced the mark to 2:084. Kremlin tried for the mark 
on November 5th, and placed it at 2:08}; Stamboul lowered it to 
2:08 on November 9th ; three days later Kremlin put it at 2:07 and 
on November 23d, Stamboul set 2:074 as high water mark. Walter 
Maben, an expert driver, held the reins over Stamboul, while Krem- 
lin was piloted by Edwin Bither, than whom there is no better 
driver. It was he who drove Jay-Eye-See to the world’s record of 
2:10 and Phallas to the stallion record of 2:13% in 1884, 

Kremlin is a bay horse over sixteen hands high and weighs 
1,140 pounds when in racing condition. His breeding is stout, 





Of Kremlin’s breeding but little more needs to be said. He has all 
that one could wish from inheritance, and his performances are 
equally as great. Kremlin was bred by A. J. Alexander of ‘‘ Wood- 
burn,” Lexington, Ky., and bought by William Russell Allen of 
Allen Farm, at Pittsfield, Mass., when three years old. He came 
into the hands of Ed. Bither in May 1890, and in August started at 
Chicago in the 2:32 class against seven older horses. He won the 
fifth heat in 2:22} and the sixth in 2:23}, but lost the race to Navi- 
dad by a break in the seventh. These were the fastest fifth and 
sixth heats ever trotted by a three-year-old, and the race stamped 
him as a phenomenal colt and a race horse of the highest order. At 
Cleveland, O., in September of that year he had a walk over in the 
three-year-old stake, the other horses not appearing. He spent 1891 
in the stud at Allen Farm, and the result was a crop of fine foals. 
He had another heavy stud season last spring. A short time in 
training did not condition him for a race, and he lost a race at Bos- 
ton in the summer by going lame, but he lowered his record several 
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seconds. He was an outsider in the $10,000 Charter Oak stake at 
Hartford in August, which was won handily by Anderson’s Night- 
ingale in very fast time, Belle Vara also being one of the starters 
and the favorite. When he reached Lexington he was in fit racing 
condition and won the big Transylvania stake in straight heats. 
He went from there to Columbia, Tenn., but the meeting there fell 
through. At Nashville he started with the results above noted. 
Kremlin heads a large breeding farm where everything that skill 
and money can do is done to make the breeding of trotters a suc- 
cess. Kremlin’s breeding, coupled with his substantial make-up, 


his demonstrated speed and his remarkable purity of gait give | 


ample assurance of as great success in the stud as on the turf. 





CHOOSING A BREED. 
illic. 

Many failures in practical poultry-keeping are due to the choice 
of the wréng breed of fowls. For the fancier, who breeds for 
pleasure, the advice to select the breed he likes the best may be 
sufficient, but for the practical poultryman such advice is not sufii- 
cient. He should choose a breed, first, for the special object in 
view, whether eggs, or poultry, or a combination of the two; sec- 
ondly, for the requirements of his market whether the eggs must 
be white, or colored, or the skin of the poultry yellow or white; 
thirdly, for his situation, whether it be a cold and exposed one, or a 
warm and sunny one, as some breeds will do admirably in one sit- 
uation and but indifferently or wretchedly in another. The Dork- 
ing, for example, is a failure in a damp situation but in its native 
home it is a great success. Having selected for these reasons, he 
can then usually give play to his fancy in colors. Many breeds 
have several varieties—the Leghorn, for example, has no less than 
nine, the Cochin four, and so on. If the breed answers his purpose, 
usually one variety of that breed will be nearly as well suited to 
that purpose as another, and he can select the variety he likes best. 
But if one variety be better suited to his purpose than the others of 
the breed, even if he like some other variety better, he should select 
the one best suited to bring the results he is seeking. To do other- 
wise is to adopt unbusinesslike methods, and invite failure. 





BEST BREEDS FOR CAPONS. 
B. BUTLER. 
an 

Of course, the cockerels of any breed or variety can be caponized, 
but, obviously, the smaller breeds do not make as desirable capons 
as the larger. 
Indian Games, Dorkings, Brahmas, Cochins, and Plymouth Rocks, 
with their various crosses. The Indian Game crosses are specially 
desirable, as the birds have immense breasts, and an abundance of 
white meat is regarded as the one thing needful in capons. 


| water. 


' hatch. 
sit uneasily, or even desert her nest, and will give the chickens a 


| interfere with its proper digestion, cause the hen to have a diar- 
| rhoea, and make her leave her nest, or foul her eggs, and some- 

times even destroy her life. If a hen has diarrhoea, while sitting, it 

is advisable to add a few drops of tincture of iron to the drinking 
This will usually check the undue looseness, and will also 
act asa tonic to the system. If the hen, by reason of this diarrhea, 
has fouled her nest and eggs, or if she has broken any of the eggs 


_ in the nest, the remaining ones should be promptly washed in tepid 
| water, dried with a soft cloth and returned to the nest after it has 


been cleaned. Neither hot nor cold water should touch the eggs 
while undergoing incubation. The hen should be thoroughly 
dusted with insect powder three times during the hatching, at the 
start, at the end of ten days and just before the eggs are due to 
This dusting will destroy the lice that often cause a hen to 


fair chance, by coming into the world ina nest that is free from 
vermin. They will have enough to do fighting vermin without 
being handicapped at the start. 


Do not sprinkle the eggs while they are hatching. It was an 


| old-fashioned idea that this was absolutely necessary, but by 





Nothing better can be used for this purpose than | 


Aller; 


these breeds have size, and all, except the Dorking, have yellow | 


legs and yellow skin, little matters that are of considerable moment in 
selling the fowls in American markets. Better than the pure breeds 
would be the cross of an Indian Game with a Dorking, a Plymouth 
Rock, a Brahma, or a Cochin. Probably the first cross, Indian 
Game-Dorking, would be the best, though the coloring would not 
be very rich. Both these breeds have a remarkably meaty frame, 
and the breast is fully developed. The Indian Game-Plymouth Rock 
cross would give a fine, meaty fowl, but the birds, if they happened 
to be plucked when growing feathers, would show dark pin feath- 
ers. The Indian Game-Brahma cross would probably give the 
greatest size, and the capons would be something immense in pro- 
portions, if kept till full grown. The Brahma breast would be filled 
out by the Indian Game blood, and the Brahma would furnish the 
frame to build upon. The Indian Game-Cochin cross would be 
somewhat similar to that with the Brahma, though probably not 
quite equal to the Brahma. Some breeders make a cross of the 
Plymouth Rock and the Light Brahma, and this gives a large fowl 
maturing a little quicker than the pure Brahma, and making a good 
market fowl. Capons from this cross are large and desirable speci- 
mens, though not equalling in breast meat the Indian Game crosses 
which we have seen. The Dorking, crossed with these other breeds, 
would be admirable except in color, it having a white skin and 
white legs, and its crosses showing a pale yellow, where a richer 
color is considered desirable. ' 


CARE OF SITTING HENS. 
ene a 
A sitting hen should have the same food as she has been accus- 
tomed to, at the start at least, and if any change is desirable it 
should be made only by degrees. A sudden change of diet may 





numerous experiments it has been clearly demonstrated that sprink- 
ling eggs is entirely unnecessary and that sometimes it is possibly 
harmful. Where it can be done, it is best to set several hens at 
once. At the end of ten days test the eggs, removing the clear 
ones—a very little experience will enable any one to do this success- 
fully,—and distribute the fertile eggs among the sitters. If many 
clear eggs are removed a part of the hens will be sufficient to cover 
them, and the others can be reset. Ten day’s additional sitting, 
even if the hen loses somewhat in flesh will do her no harm. 





MARCH IN THE POULTRY YARD. 
<sdlilicene 

The hens should now be in full laying, producing many and 
fertile eggs. 

Every broody hen should be carefully set during this month to 
secure a fine lot of chickens. 

Eggs set this month will be hatching during the latter part and 
through the early part of April, producing the chickens at a time 
to insure full development before the fall months arrive. _ 

Though there are blustering days in March, days that are not 
favorable to young chickens, they need not prevent the hatching 
operations from proceeding. Thesun is steadily increasing its heat, 
and by the time the peepers arrive there will be warmer days. 

The March and April hatched pullets will be so well developed 
that they should lay late in the fall and through the winter, thus 
insuring a supply of eggs when prices run high. A dozen eggs in 
the fall or winter are usually worth two dozen, and sometimes 
three dozen, laid in the summer. 

Early chickens endure the summer better than the late ones.. 
By being hatched early enough to get considerable strength before 


the scorching days of July and August arrive, they are able to pass 


through the heated term with very little loss, while the later broods 


_ afford not a few victims to the too near approaching sun unless 


special care be exercised. 

The early pullets will prove the most profitable of any that 
will be raised. And not only will they lay better, but they will 
winter more successfully. An immature chicken is less densely 
clad than a mature one and is therefore less able to withstand the 
rigors of the wintry weather. More sickness and more death may 
be expected among the late than among the early chickens. 

Another advantage is possessed by the early chickens, they 
make larger fowls. The strength that they obtain through the 


| months of April, May and June enables them to make steady 
growth during the hot months, and the maturity obtained before 





| of January and February. 





winter enables them to steadily grow even during the cold months 
While late chickens often are profita- 
ble, the early ones are more profitable. 

There seems to be some sort of a connection between the 
warmth of spring. and the fertility of the eggs. The wild fowl, 
from which the domestic is supposed to be descended, like other 
birds, has a natural breeding season, at which it produces most 
of its eggs, and eggs which prove fertile. Its descendants, though 
they have lost most of their wild characteristics, still seem to retain 
afew. They still go on nest-hiding expeditions, and perhaps the 
influence of the natural breeding season is not entirely obliterated. 
At any rate it is certain that the eggs still hatch best during the 
period which is thé natural breeding season of the wild fowl. 
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EIDER DUCKS AND EIDER DOWN. 
F. L. SEWELL, ENGLAND. 
ae 

The soft eider down, so useful for the filling of pillows and 
cushions, is gathered from the nest of the Eider duck, Somateria 
mollissima, found on the Atlantic shores of Arctic Europe and 
America. The nests are hollows in the rocks and pebbles, lined 
with seaweed. The mother duck plucks her own down to line the 
nest and cover the eggs. The down is gathered once during the 
hatching, being replaced by the duck, and when the brood leaves 
the nest it is all collected. During the breeding season the almost 
tame Eider is profitably cared for on the northern shores of Europe, 
the British Isles, and Iceland, and like cultivation on the colder 
shores of America would doubtless meet with equal success. On 
the small islands of Vigr and Oedy, to the northwest of Iceland, 
they are somewhat domesticated, and live in undisturbed tran- 
quillity. On the shore - oe 
a three-foot wall is seat 
built of large rocks, 
just above the high 
tide. Alternate rocks 
are left out to form 
nests for the ducks. 
Hollows, eighteen 
inches deep, are cut 
in the grassy banks; 
and each hollow con- 
tains eggs and down. 
Early in June the 
brownish buff ducks 
lay from five to eight 
eggs, which are soon 
protected by the soft 
feathering. Each nest 
furnishes about one 
ounce of down. The 
ducks are everywhere 
on the islands, every 
mound, rock and cre- 
vice being covered 
with ducks and eggs, 
and the water being 
white with flocks of 
drakes. Hatching 
lasts about a month, 
and the ducklings are 
taken to the water by = 
the old duck, very NY 
often being carried in / ‘ o 7 
her bill. The Eider 
lives on the various 
kinds of shellfish with 
which the rocks are 
covered. Many of the 
ducks on Vigr Island ~ . 
are so tame that they — 
can be stroked on 
their nests. At first 
there was scarcely a 
duck on the islet 
which would allow its 
eggs and down to be 
taken from the nest, 
without flight or fear, and but fifteen pounds of down were obtained 
inone year. After twenty years of kindness and care, nearly one 
hundred pounds are annually collected. Many of the eggs are gath- 
ered and preserved in brine for winter use, one or two being left in 
each nest to hatch. The Eider duck does not walk readily on land, 
but dives with great facility, and stays under the water for many 
minutes. They are common on the coasts of Greenland and North- 
em Labrador, being known as the Dunter Goose, in the Hudson’s 
Bay region, They are often seen about the mouth of the Churchill 
river, but fly further north to breed. The eggs are good eating, and 
in autumn the flesh is well flavored, although this bird feeds upon 
fish. The Eider duck is reared with great difficulty in confinement, 
althcugh the airy down has been an article of luxury and commerce 
for centuries, giving to this wild bird an intrinsic value and an 
interesting history that has made it better known the world over 
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than any other duck, except the common Mallard. [The illustration 
shows the Eider ducks and nests on the shore of the Arctic islands. 
The seaweed nest appears among the Iceland moss and salt grass, 
guarded by the mother duck. The whitish drake is flying seaward. ] 


GOOSE RAISING ON THE FARM. 
MARION RAMBO, MISSOURI - 
sails 
No more profitable fowl can be raised on the farm than the 
goose. It is a popular error that the goose requires plenty of run- 
ning water to paddle and swim in. All the water that is necessary 
is plenty of water to drink. If geese are kept out of the water, 
they will fatten better, and the feathers will be more oily, and last 
longer, nor does it require so much grain to keep them when they 
do not run in the water. One-fourth of a pound is an average 
per picking. They ought to be picked every six weeks or eight 
times per year. This 
) makes each goose 
: produce two pounds 
of feathers worth one 
dollar and a half each 
year, and the goose is 
--~left which is worth 
- from fifty cents to one 
dollar. The goose is 
avery marketable 
fowl], and is not so 
hard to raise as the 
_. turkey. It does not 
require the care. In 
the winter it will feed 
with the cattle, take 
care of itself among 
the hogs unless they 
acquire a taste for its 
blood, and thrive, if it 
have a low, warm 
coop in which to hud- 
dle with its mates at 
night. In the summer 
it will feed on oats and 
wheat stubble and 
Ci | same pastures. Thus 
b/ it is seen that the cost 
l eZ of its keeping is small 
fl} y Zi Ip // the year round. Hatch 








—-_.. the goose eggs with a 
ae hen, as she will make 
\yx--~ @ better mother than 
the goose. Make the 
nests on the ground, 
as jars will easily kill 
the goslings in the 
shell. Thunder is 
sometimes known to 
kill them when the 
nests have been in the 
chicken house or other 
building. Give each 
hen from five to eight 


cm eID, Soe eggs. It is said to be 


EIDER DUCKS IN THEIR NATIVE HOME. 


a good idea to put into 
the nest two or three 
hen’s eggs at the end of the first week. Set a number of hens at the 
same time and when they are hatched you can bunch two or three 
broods together with the same hen. I suggest the raising of geese 
as a profitable employment for farmers’ girls. One girl can take 
care of from seventy-five to one hundred geese every year, and go 
to school, or assist in all the ordinary household duties, except on 
picking days. She can realize about one dollar profit on each goose. 
This will give the girls a chance of becoming self-supporting. 





The. Use of Hen Manure.—Hen manure, mixed with dry earth, 
and shoveled over a few times, to secure its pulverization, makes 
an excellent dressing for the lawn. It promotes a remarkable 


growth of grass, making it thick, and giving it a deep, rich color. 
As a quick starter for crops, it is valuable, but its force is quickly 
exhausted. While it will help start a crop of corn, assisting in its 
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early maturity, the wise farmer relies upon some other fertilizer. 
Good stable manure, plowed in, with a little hen manure in the hill, 
to start the growth, insures a heavy and early-maturing crop. 





IMPROVED MILK-SETTING TABLE. 
_—n 

To obtain the greatest amount of cream from a given amount of 
milk, the milk should have the animal heat removed from it as soon 
as possible, and afterward maintained at a uniform temperature 
until the cream is re- 
moved. Many farmers 
who keep several cows 
do not care to go to the 
expense and trouble of 
using ice for cooling 
. the milk, but continue 
to use the common milk 
pans, set flat upon a 
common table or shelf. 
Hence, any plan that 
will be an improve- 
ment on this process, without additional trouble, will be welcome. 
In the accompanying engraving, from a sketch by L. D. Snook, is 
shown a common milk table, with a cheap but great improvement, 
which consists in nailing to the top of the table triangular strips, 
three-quarters of an inch wide on each face. They should be 
planed and firmly nailed crosswise of the table, four inches apart. 
As the common milk pan is about ten inches wide at the bottom, 
there will be no danger of the pans tilting up when set down care- 
lessly. The whole should be painted a whitish tint, and all crev- 
ices thoroughly filled with paint. The top of the table should be of 
matched lumber and closely fitted. This plan admits of a circula- 
tion of air all about the pan, and the contents are cooled at least 
two hours sooner than by the flat setting process. If the upper 
portion of the table is given a thin coat of paint every spring, it will 
insure greater cleanliness. 











TABLE FOR SETTING MILK. 





AN UNPATENTED COLD WEATHER COOP. 
J. S. WOODWARD. 
pills. 
It is not half so difficult to get chickens hatched in cold weather 
as it is to raise the ‘little dumplings” after they are hatched. 
And of all the pitiable sights on a farm, that of a lot of half frozen 





CHICKEN-COOP FOR COLD WEATHER. 
chicks peeping about is the worst. A few years ago I constructed 
a coop that obviated all this trouble, and made both me and the 
chicks happy. It is cheap, light, warm, and is not patented. In 
short it has proved satisfactory in every respect. I made mine 
from the boards of some second-hand shoe boxes. A coop two by 
three feet will be found large enough for a hen with twenty-five or 
thirty chicks. Such a one should be three feet from back to front 
and two feet wide, one and one-half feet high at the back end, 
nine inches high at the front and twenty-seven inches high at the 
fore part of the roof. From bottom to top of slant for glass under 
front of roof, it is one and one-half feet high. The roof should pro- 
ject two inches over at both front and rear, and, being made of the 
matched lumber of the boxes, it will not leak, especially if painted. 
The front board is made to slide down between cleats on sides, so 
it can be removed when the coop is used in warm weather. In this 
board I made two openings for the chicks to pass in and out: These 
are closed by doors which are fastened above with wood screws, as 
shown in the sketch. Through the coop as indicated by the dotted 
line, there is a partition having a board at the bottom like the front 
end, only it has four openings which are not covered, Above this 
board the division is of wire netting, or it can be made of small 
slats. The slanting cover of the front room of the coop, consists of 





a movable sash having two panes of ten by eighteen glass. This 
sash I made by mitering the corners and nailing them together with 
wire nails, and fastening the glass on the upper sides by bedding it 
in soft putty. A floor should be made for the whole coop, which 
should fit loosely into the bottom and be held in place by a button 
on the back end and one on each side, 

Place this coop in a sheltered place, facing the sun, and it will] 
be a cold day indeed, when the chickens, however small, will not 
come out into the sun to stretch themselves. By placing a heated 
brick in the front part, the whole coop will be made warm and 
comfortable, even on the coldest mornings. Keep this coop well 
bedded with leaves, or cut straw, or chaff, changing it often, and 
both the chickens and yourself will thank the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for telling you how to make it. 


A WELL-ARRANGED FARMHOUSE CELLAR. 


——— 
On the farm where four or more cows are kept, and the prod- 
ucts of the milk made into butter, a large, well-arranged cellar will 


greatly aid in the operation, and the one shown in the engraving 
possesses many advan- 
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potato bins are at j, 
and a long, hanging 
shelf for apples at g, and a table for all work at h. The cellar 
stairs are located at 7, and a large table, holding four rows of milk 
pans atk. A table, with an inch strip on the sides, is placed at n, 
on which can be arranged the canned fruit. 

It will be observed that the milk table is convenient to both 
stairs, also to the churn. If thought best, a light partition can be 
made to separate the churn power from the rest of the cellar, but if 
a dog is used for the motor, and he is brushed before entering the 
cellar, no trouble will ensue. No breeze should be allowed to enter 
the cellar, and to guard against this, heavy curtains should be hung 
at the windows, and tightly closed during the prevalence of heavy 
winds, and to shut out the direct rays of the sun. In the spring, 
remove all vegetables as soon as possible, clean the cellar bottom 
thoroughly, whitewash the walls, and keep the air sweet and pure. 
If milk is spilled on the earth or woodwork, remove at once, and 
do not allow it to contaminate the atmosphere. Ventilate well. 


A COMBINATION WIRE GATE. 


Pa 
Gates made wholly of wood are heavy. Since wire has become 

so cheap, it has entered largely into the construction of gates, prov- 
ing light and servicea- 

ble. The accompanying 
sketch of a wire gate 
was sent us by S. Bar- 
rington. The form 
shown is one of the best 
as regards strength, 
durability and freedom 
from sagging. The 
frame of the gate is 
wood put together in 
the usual manner, with 
a long brace b placed as 
shown in the sketch, 
and nailed in position. 
Holes are bored in the 
end pieces through 
which are passed and 
firmly secured annealed No. 7 or 8 wire; seven or eight single 
strands may be used to each gate. If the gate can be hinged toa 
building or a high post, a wire support a can be used to prevent 
sagging. If afew linksof chain are attached to one end of the 
wire it may be always kept tight by hooking up another link. 


PLAN OF FARMHOUSE CELLAR. 
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A SERVICEABLE FARM GATE. 
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A DESIRABLE COUNTRY HOME. 
D. COMINGS. 
a 
For freedom and independence in house building, there is no 
place like the open country. The homes of out-of-town residents, 
whether on farms or in small villages, are far less stereotyped in 
contour than in larger places, where the sites occupied are necessa- 
rily more cramped, and frontage is so valuable as to be reckoned 
down to inches, and where light and air cost money, as well as the 
foundation upon which one builds. The 
consequence of this abundance of light, 
air, and land is the ‘“‘rambling farm- | 
house.” Once this was the result of ~2 
additions made by succeeding occu- 
pants, to an ancient original; it became, 
with increasing age, an architectural ' 
problem from the incongruity or unex- 
pected angularity of the combined 
results. After a few years of building “* 
with a prim exactness in mechanical 
proportions, the product of greater thrift 
and more advanced ideas of convenience, 
the public became weary of the stiffness 
of those less artistic farmhouses, and 
now again demands the low, rambling 
style for country villas, and often realize 
its ideal at a sacrifice in ventilation, 
comfort, convenience, and economy in 
the building of these eccentric produc- 
tions of modern art in rural architecture. 
The accompanying illustrations suggest a plan for a_ house, 
which will be commodious enough for the average citizen, well 
adapted to an open site, as 
to sunlight and air, for both 
summer and winter, and 
economical in building and 
maintenance. It is evident 
posts that the nearer square a house 
Kitcher. uae Dining Room, is, the less it costs for siding 
and paint, and the simpler it 
is to frame and erect; while 
the heat saved and the com- 
J fort experienced in a house 
Hell = 

: that is compact and conven- 
iently arranged about a com- 
mon center, is best appreciated 
by those who live where the 
rooms are like the chambered 
nautilus’s abode, a rambling 
succession of rooms. Yet it 
is not a very easy matter to 
group the rooms, in a square 
FIG. 38. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. house, so as to preserve a 
desirable isolation of the domestic departments of the house. 
The house shown in the engravings is thirty-five feet square, 
having a plain, gable roof, for economy in construction, durability, 

and safety from leaking at the angles. 

To avoid a box-like appearance, the 
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ridgepole is at one side of the middle, far = Se =A 
enough to locate a porch (Fig. 3), at the SSS 
northwest corner, and allowing a long =? ee 

roof slant on the north side, and a short 6 eee 

one toward the south, each of sufficient = = 

pitch to free itself of snow readily. The 5 — 


monotony of the longer roof is broken —— 
by the two chimneys and a small gable 
projection in the center. The front of 
the house (Fig. 1) is relieved of any lack 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 
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of a well-balanced appearance, by having 
a very deep projection at the roof, ex- 
tending over the twenty-eight feet south 
of the porch, and resting upon brackets. 
This section, being treated symmetri- 
cally, gives the effect of a main building, 
with an addition the width of the porch. The south side (Fig, 2) has 
also an extension of the roof, breaking the general outline and hood- 
ing over the southwest windows of the second story. From the 
kitchen entrance, a veranda extends along the east end, and joins 


! 


FIG. 2. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SOUTH SIDE. 
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the rollway to the cellar at the other corner. This veranda, although 
a convenience and an effective feature, is one which must be varied 
to suit the situation and purse. It may be omitted or added at the 
pleasure of the builder. Its shade will be enjoyable in summer. 

Some of the desirable features of the interior are seen in the 
plans. On entering the hall (Fig. 8) from the porch, at the north- 
west, it will be seen that this room, in the coldest corner of the 
house, becomes the medium to protect the other parts of the build- 
ing from the severity of the weather, and occupies the location not 
exposed to the sun, while it is abun- 
dantly lighted by two windows, at differ- 
ent levels, along the stairway to the 
second floor. This hall is spacious 
eneugh to give dignity to the house on 
entering, and is so arranged as to give 
privacy and convenient passage to all 
parts of the house. The first room on 
the right is a small one, which may be 
used asa summer sitting-room, bedroom, 
sewing-room, or study, and has a closet 
in the corner. At the end of the hall is 
a large, sunny parlor, or sitting-room, 
opening with folding doors into the din- 
ing-room. Under the stairs is a small 
\ passageway, with a cupboard, or closet, 
at the left, a door into the kitchen oppe- 
site, and a stairway leading to the base- 
ment or cellar, which should be fitted 
up with all necessary domestic con- 
veniences, including a summer milkroom, if the dairy requires it. 
The kitchen is in direct communication with the dining-room only. 
and has a china-closet, opening into each of these rooms, by doors 
which cut off direct vision, and afford easy communication and 
ready access to the cistern 
in the corner. Adjoining 
this closet, on one side, is 
the hot water tank and con- 
necting range, by the chim- 
ney. On the other side, a 
sink and tubs are set along 
under the windows. At the 
opposite end of the kitchen 
along pantry is located. 
This is arranged to open, 
with double doors, into the 
kitchen, and, being in the 
northeast corner of the 
house, although well ventil- 
ated with windows at the 
corner, where the broad 
molding shelf is located, yet 
by throwing open these 
doors, a uniform tempera- 
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FIG. 4. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
ture is secured in winter, and the domestic work also lessened in 


this way. A cupboard is fitted up at the other end of the- 
pantry. In the corner of the kitchen, there is a low cabinet, built 
ra witha broad shelf above, under the north 

window, while at the right a dumb 
waiter runs down into the cellar; this 
will be found convenient in the care of 
milk, and other perishable household 
supplies. It will be noticed that all 
these rooms are open to the light and 
breeze from two directions. On the sec- 
ond floor (Fig. 4) the slant roof at the 
4 north, banked by a row of closets and 
the alcove, protects the four large bed- 

4 rooms from the cold winter blasts, while 

_ }* the high southern roof, the attic above, 
“=== and north hall windows serve to ven- 
' — tilate, and relieve the heat of the sum- 
re . mer sun. Abundant window space and 
closet room is afforded in every cham- 
ber. The large front room has closets in 
the corners, and may receive the interior effect of a bay window 
without the more expensive realization. The alcove room at the 
northwest is cool for summer, as it extends over the porch, and all 
the bedrooms are well arranged for winter, as the chimneys rise 
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centrally, economizing heat and affording connections with every 
room. A light storeroom is located over the kitchen. The attic 
rooms may be large, as is indicated by the dotted lines across the plan. 
Where it is possible to have water pres- 


grown, die out at the bottom, or become so woody as to present a 
mass of unsightly stems. An evergreen hedge, well cared for, is 
always beautiful, one neglected is ever shabby. Therefore it is 





sure for plumbing, bath accommodations 
should be added to the basement, first 
or second floors, according to the pres- 
sure afforded. The desirable features 
of this design are simple and econom- 
ical in construction, with a degree of 
uniqueness and character in the appear- 
ance, convenience of interior arrange- 
ment, with healthful lighting and ven- 
tilation, economy in heating, and small 
expense in maintaining the exterior 
against the effects of time and weather, 
all of which are desirable in a country 
house. As there need be no limitation 
as to shape of house or location of win- 
dows and doors, the interior should be 
arranged for the comfort of the occu- 
pants. A sacrifice should be made to 
put in as many as possible of the modern 
improvements which civilization has 
added to home life. Most of these cost 
but little extra, if built in at first, but 
are very costly if the house has to be 
torn to pieces to receive them. Arrange 
the grounds about the house so that : 
pure air and sunlight can enter at every Fg. 1. 
window. Large trees should not shade the house. Deaths from 
*‘consumption have ceased when an afflicted family moved into a 
dry, sunny house. Use a neutral tint, durable paint. 
A BEAUTIFUL HEDGE PLANT. 
L. A. CHARLES. 
a 

The object of a fence is not only for protection against man or 

beast, but is also to show or indicate property lines. Therefore the 
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FRUIT TREES IN SONOMA COUNTY. 
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Orange Fig Trees. 


important to select plants which will form a hedge that is the most 
beautiful, at the same time most enduring, and, also, one that can 
be kept in order with the least possible expense. 

Where a low hedge is wanted there is no plant so well adapted as 
the variegated leaved honey-suckle, Lonicera brachypoda, var. 
aurea-reticulata. This isa variegated form of the well-known and 
handsome-growing Siberian species. It was first found cultivated 
in Japanese gardens, and introduced into this country about 1860. 
It is a rapid growing climber, rising in congenial soil to a height of 

twenty-five feet and retaining its foliage 











Fig. 2. 


more simple the better ; at the same time it should indicate taste as 
well as ownership. To accomplish this, almost every device has 
been used, among others, hedges of all kinds, many of which, when 
young, are exceedingly beautiful, but when old they get over- 


WALNUT GROVE IN SONOMA 


in well-protected situations the entire 
winter, but shedding them more or less 
in cold and exposed places. The branches 
are long and slender, densely clothed 
with small oval leaves, bright green and 
beautifully netted with bright gold. The 
flowers are pale pink, delicately scented, 
and are produced in small axillary clus- 
ters. They appear in June, but, in com- 
parison to the beauty of the foliage, 
they are of little consequence. While 
this variety is a rampant grower or 
climber, reaching the tops of the highest 
dwellings, when furnished support, it is 
also admirably adapted for a hedge of 
any required height, or for a trailing 
plant as well. It succeeds best in an 
open, sunny situation. The more sun it 
has the brighter will be the foliage. 
For a hedge, eighteen inches high, the 
plants should be set two feet apart and 
trained to a wire netting, such as is 
commonly used for chicken coops. The 
rapid-growing branches will take root 
at every joint, when properly pegged 
down, and throw out laterals at every 
leaf. These intertwine around one an- 
other, and through the netting in every 
conceivable way, forming a complete 
mass of the brightest and most cheerful 
foliage. A perfect hedge will be formed 
the first season, and will continue to 
thicken, still retaining its graceful 
COUNTY. beauty until it is as wide as it is high. 
In early spring it should be well pruned back, an operation that in 
no way impairs its beauty but, in fact, if the work be properly done, 
enhances it, by increasing its mass of foliage, which is the first to 
appear in spring and the last to depart in autumn. 
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CALIFORNIA FOOTHILL ORCHARDS. 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 
clit 

For several years I have been collecting horticultural photo- 
graphs from various parts of California, thinking that even the 
most careful descriptions of any district fail to make the reader 
understand it as well as a sketch or picture does. I have chosen a 
photograph of a large vineyard, with orchards and groves of Euca- 
lyptus beyond, in the edge of the valley of San José, a part of Ala- 
meda county, some thirty miles from San Francisco. It looks 
level, but it is rolling land, rising, every foot of it, to the mountains 
East, and ridged, also, at right angles to the main valley. Itis rich 
“wash” land, the waste of the hills, and is really a warm, high 
mesa or plateau, above the lowland. There are hundreds of 
such places in California. It is the natural orchard and vineyard 
land. Away back among the mountains in the background are 
narrow ravines where men are planting orchards. Some of the 
famous valleys of California whose products are known throughout 
the United States, are only ‘‘one orchard wide,” but extend for 
miles, winding through the foothills, or between high, barren peaks. 
This is one of the most interesting and noteworthy features of the 
State, and is seldom sufficiently emphasized by writers. The enter- 
prizing people who live in one of these narrow, fertile fruit belts 





branches bend to the ground, making a pleasant arbor within. [A 
photographic view of the Wolfskill orchard. with its pomegranate 
tree to the left, an orange tree in the center, and fig trees to the 
right, is seen in Fig. 1; a Sonoma county walnut grove is shown in 
Fig. 2; and in Fig. 3 is presented a beautiful view of foothill vine- 
yards and orchards in the valley of San José, California. ] 





GRASSES FOR LAWNS. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
asllaliiaacs 

To secure a good lawn, good seed of proper kinds and in the 
right proportion is requisite. As to what is best, there is a wide 
difference of opinion. Many persons hold that a great number of 
species is essential to a perfect lawn, others confine themselves to a 
single kind. What should be sown, depends very much upon where 
it is to be sown. On some soils grass is the natural production, and 
it matters but little what is used, a good sod is easily secured and 
retained. For ordinary soils, the following mixture has been found 
very satisfactory. Forseeding one acre, mix fifteen pounds Kentucky 
Blue grass, Poa pratensis ; twenty pounds Red Top, Agrostis vulga- 
ris ; fifteen pounds Creeping Bent, Agrostis stolonifera ; two pounds 
White clover, Trifolium repens ; fifty-two pounds, in all, or about 
three and one-half bushels. This is heavy seeding, but for lawns 
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Fig.3. VIEW OF FOOTHILL ORCHARDS AND 


have wonderfully beautiful landscapes spread out before them. 
The blue-black heights, whose intense deepness of color comes from 
the close growth of ‘‘ chemisal,” the olive green of pines ; the darker 
green of oaks; the silvers and golds of wild oats in autumn on the 
nearer hills; the bits of clearing, slowly climbing, year by year, 
from the valley, towards the mountains; the forest trees lining the 
creeks, as most of the lesser streams in California are termed; the 
wheat-lands, mingled with orchards, but chiefly clustered in the 
lower portions of the valley—these and a thousand other elements 
of beauty mingle in such landscapes. In valleys such as these, and 
chiefly along the rims of such valleys are the most highly favored 
home-spots. What a few years of time, and a little labor will do in 
such a place can be seen by a glance at the illustrations, all from 
foothill orchards. Near the hills, wild grape vines grow on the tall 
trees, and their long trailers tangle in the grass of the foreground. 

A scene in the famous Wolfskill orchard, near Winters, at the 
eastern base of the Coast Range, is remarkable for the.size of the 
pomegranate tree, one of the largest in the State. The fruits can be 
plainly seen on the lower boughs. Next stands an orange tree, one 
of a row of heavily bearing seedlings. Immense fig trees, of the 
Mission Back variety, complete the semi-tropic scene. Their 





VINEYARDS IN THE VALLEY OF SAN JOSE. 


where quick and good results are expected, not less should be used. 
Kentucky Blue grass is particularly desirable because of its ear- 
liness, its creeping root-stalks which are constantly throwing up 
fresh leaves, for its producing but one flowering stem during the 
season, while most other grasses send up a succession of seed stems ; 
because of its deep bluish green color, giving the lawn, even in 
times of drouth, a bright, fresh color, and lastly, because it will 
endure more frost than any other grass, and retain its color and 
freshness. Creeping Bent is a most valuable grass, on account of 
its spreading habit, its deep green color, its hardiness in dry weather, 
and its permanence. Red Top forms a fine dense sward, and is 
remarkable for its staying qualities. When kept closely cut, as all 
lawns should be, it makes a fine, soft and very beautiful sward. 
White clover is not essential for a permanent liwn, but is valuable 
for new lawns, because it comes quickly and is never coarse. It 
gives to a new lawn what shading does to the picture—a pleasing 
effect. Moreover it thickens and softens the sward to the feet. 

The best grass for a heavy loam or clay, is Red Top alone. For 
such soils nothing more is required. Of clean seed, three bushels 
will be sufficient for an acre; if what is known as uncleaned seed 
is used, four bushels will be necessary to produce the same results. 
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There is a certain charm about white clover for most people, who 
could add two pounds per acre. Orchard grass should be the basis 
of a mixture for lawns thickly studded with trees, the more dense 
the shade, the greater should be the proportion of this grass. 

A good mixture for a much shaded lawn would be, ten pounds 
Orchard grass, Dactylis glomerata; six pounds Wood Meadow or 
Poa nemoralis; three pounds Sweet Vernal, Anthoxanthum odora- 
tum ; two pounds Kentucky Blue or June grass, Poa pratensis ; three 
pounds Timothy, Phleum pratense; four pounds Rough-stalked 
meadow, Poa trivialis; five pounds White clover, Trifolium repens. 
A total of thirty-two pounds, all that should be used for one acre, as 
most of the species are strong growers. The principal cause of fail- 
ure of a good sward in shaded places is want of plant food. Trees are 
great feeders, and when there is not sufficient plant food for both tree 
and grass, the grass must succumb, A shaded lawn should have a 
liberal coating of manure every winter, sufficient for both tree and 
grass; then there would be luxuriant growth of each. 


A TWENTY-ACRE VINEYARD. 


T. S. PRICE. 





slililliiani 

The tendency of the Western man has been for large acreage, 
either for farms, or stock ranches, and variety of occupation has 
been his terror. For the most part the Western man is averse to 
conducting more than one line of business at a time; consequently 
the twenty acre idea is one he could not embrace at once. Yet my 
personal experience demonstrates that a man of moderate means 
may establish a home on twenty acres, and, at the same time, con- 
fine himself solely to one line of work. The figures given below 
‘are not an estimate, but are taken from the writer’s own ledger, as 
an accurate expense account has been kept from the date of pur- 
chase of the land. The writer, however, did not live upon the 
place, but had an established business in town, eleven miles distant, 
so that the living expenses of the family and the expenses of the 
twenty-acre tract were kept as distinct as if under the ownership 
of different individuals. Owing to this living apart from the land 
numerous incidental expenses were caused, which are here men- 
tioned, but which would not have occurred otherwise, and there 
are also some advantages which might have been derived from 
actual residence, that were lost by this non-residence. 

The writer purchased twenty acres of land, in Fresno County, 
Cal., on the long term contract plan, at a fair figure, two miles 
from railroad depot, and the same distance from packing house. 
A water-right for irrigation accompanied the land. The price paid 
for the land was ninety-five dollars per acre, on five and six years’ 
time, with interest, only, in advance, at eight per cent. per annum. 
One-half of purchase price, viz.: $950, to be paid at expiration of 
five years, the balance one year later. The figures are as follows : 

FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES. 











Interest at 8 per cent. in advance ON $1,900... .....6.-ccecvecccccccceeccee $152.00 
HMeporaing CONtTACE TOK PUNCHAKE ««.. A .. 0.-.0.50.06:5500 cece seis cocic covseceveoce ces 2.20 
Deep plowing and some leveling 20 acres at $3.12}...........-.. esse were eee 62.50 
10,500 vines at $74 per M (for 17} ACTES) ....... 2.0. cccc cece cscs ccc secs cccscece 78.75 
ny One RRND OE INN INIT io oc wins ann we v'5'5 ve min ncn io o's en's sio aise se ce.nve'y 48.50 
Wire fencing TOC SHAS OF PALEY TONCEC.... «...oi6i00.202 cee cece ccc ccs cc cc eeeconcs 24.05 
Fig and walnut trees, tree seeds, etc., for AVENUES.......... 6-26. ee cece eee 21.15 | 
Lamber, nails, etc., for head-gate Of Gitch... .. 2... 60.0... ccccccsccsccces coes 19.38 
Cash and board Of MAN OVETSCEING WOFK «.... ..o. 22... ce ccc cece sees cece cents 28.50 


Irrigating and cultivating vines, two times at $3 per acre, each time... ..105.00 
Drawing and recording assignment... ..........2..ececceeccceccsccccecces = +2. ) 
iE MEE MES on cane ale nessn ose eb ees supe nceeeese ease uabe cote $544.13 
The assignment referred to above was the interest of a co-partner, 
who retired at the end of the first year, the continuing partner pay- 
ing the actual expense out, and paying for drawing and recording 
the assignment of the retiring partner’s interest. The latter part of 
the first year, the country was partially overrun with grasshoppers, 
and one acre and a half of the first year’s planting was destroyed. 
SECOND YEAR'S EXPENSE. 


Interest at 8 per cent. in advance on $1,900............-... see eeeeeee «+++» $152.00 
Pruning 16 acres and replanting SAME................ eee cece eeee cece cceeeeee 28.00 
ey ee eee er ee ee ee eee 28.00 
Winter plowing 20 ACTeS.........-..ceeeeeeseceeeee cree eees Ree esumoaseeee shou 30.00 
ee ee ey ee eee 4.00 
Irrigating and cultivating, two times, at $3 per acre....................-- 120.00 

RES OR ONE WORE oo nts oon runnswsesonsn cess sesssccccaeeceer $362.00 


During the summer it was not thought profitable to gather the 
crop, as it was light, but there was a sufficient quantity of grapes 
for domestic use. If trays had been at hand, enough raisins could 
have been cured to pay for cultivating during the season. 

THIRD YEAR’S EXPENSE. 
Interest at 8 per cent. in advance On $1,900............ ccs cece cece eeee cece $152.00 


Winter PIOWING. ........-.- es cece ee cece cect ec ence cece ccc seen scescvesccessess 30.00 
Preming BNO PEPIANUNG.......- 0.0. +.<00000000:e000 2000.0000 snes cseviccescseseves 33.50 
Irrigating and cultivating two times............-.. eee cece cece cece ceeeeees 120.00 | 
Buggy hire, 3 trips to vineyard...............0ceecceecccecccececccvcscces cece 7.50 
EN Be rea eae pr ery epee 12.50 
Repairing Tene. .... 222. ..06.2.ccces cecvsccescecccccvcccccescccscsescccescedoecs 3.25 


I ENE INE cb vewnnd scans escseeencdictpeadabameakecrvade $358.75 








Sold crop on vines to packing house, the packer furnishing trays, 
sweat boxes, labor, etc., for the year for $760. The owner would 
have saved money by buying sweat-boxes and trays, and hiring the 
crop picked, but the outlay for same would have been quite large, 
and there would practically have been no income the third year. 
However, on the other hand the material purchased would have 
been on hand, nearly as good as new, for future use. 
FOURTH YEAR’S EXPENSE. 


Ce ed Cag co UO re sO. Pe aS ag $152.00 
Contract for year for care of vines at $15 per acre. ............cecececeeeee 300.00 
Lumber and labor for smail house for tools, et¢...............00 cee cone ee 75.00 
IRENE Soy oo CES casa ow ka ob WE aa Ak keke Hee SS OSs > A PTABEAS ROLLE 15.00 
PAO ee I OND soos 555 Sean as onrs0 de Ate SAS Ps. WH doicw gles oS as sSeRER 2.75 

RPO mat COA NREN ME o's oh vs bain dca pee SNR eNS aed ae kev es san eees $544.75 


Sold crop on vines to packing house for $1,400. Of this amount 
received cash for $1,000, at end of packing season, and $400 note 
for balance. Discounted note and received $380 for it. This expe- 
rience and these figure: bring the twenty-acre vineyard up to date, 
leaving it in good condition, and, if not a ‘“‘ bonanza,” at least makes 
a fair showing for the future. To recapitulate, 


NO GREASE MNCS SEUNG MON 6 5 955055 55 2005 sda dieweenic swede koes aad paneyeeeeeua sar $544.13 
ne SISO NEE IIT ooo 5 cio dine wewa asics sess ee bus neeeaecdcayeaecbe 362.00 
NNER eR SURAED INES ROBENE UNOINES so 550. 5:0 2p 50:0 ois Gwin-s oS lobe awit 6966405084650 00'9 0% 358.75 
AV UE OMS BIO TEURAT MAINE 2 win ibs os sion sce scenes sedis auas.nceesecc cae otney OMe 
PU SUAROE NE ANG ie 5i0'5 6 0 50;5'0'0 5 6001s 05 bs ee rew xeties eaicec $1,809.63 
INCOME: 
PODS RNR OR MNT MINED RINE oo wiih nik soso casa se sec SekeesseSssseevasesincag owe $ 760.00 
SSE MAONEEaS AVANT ORO MODE CERO ns nis foe ww osin se neie cop avs bales on wsecws ces sence 1,380.00 
BURNS coi oec nsec rss enab mane ccncensaceseneacseehees aaseuen roar 2,140.00 
oe) Ee Pee ae OR eas ee Te Te ee ee RO RES $330.37 


about $15 per acre, and the fifth year’s crop, after paying the inter- 
est, water assessment, and incidentals, should net not less than 
$1,250 or $1,500. Taking the smaller amount as correct, which is 
indeed a low estimate for five-year-old vines, at ruling prices of the 
product, the owner will be able to pay off the half of purchase price 
of land then falling due, viz.: $950, and have $300 left which, added 
to margin of previous year, will leave him $630.37 ahead. The cost 
of cultivation the sixth year will not be in excess of previous years ; 
the interest due will be $76 instead of $152; and the balance to be 
paid on the land will be $950. The vineyard will, at that time, be 
in full bearing. At the close of the sixth year, a conservative esti- 
mate will place the owner entirely free from debt on the property, 
and a bank account of not less than $1,000. The property should 
be worth at least $300 per acre. Owing to the terms of the contract 
there have been no taxes to be paid by contract purchaser till the 
sixth year. No sulphuring or spraying of vines was necessary till 
the fourth year, which was included in that year’s contract. 





HOW TO PROTECT FLOWERS AGAINST HENS. 
. SARAH RODNEY. 


Every year I have had unlimited tribulations, trying to make 


- hens and flowers thrive, side by side, amicably. But it has beena 


harrowing occupation, for, like oil and water, they do not mix well. 
I have tried every device under the sun for protecting the flowers, 
but hitherto it has been in vain. Even if I succeeded in keeping 
the majority of the fowls in a yard, one good motherly hen, with 
a thrifty brood, would in five minutes, destroy a month’s work and 
careful watching of a precious pansy, phlox or verbena bed. 

As I was not equal to banishing the’ hens I struck a happy 
inspiration and banished the flowers; banished all of the annuals 
to the vegetable garden. It was not quite so pretty or convenient, 
to have the flowers so far out of sight, but it saved a great deal of 
hard labor and irritation, and there was an infinite amount of 
satisfaction in the well-grown specimens. I have never grown 
flowers with so much genuine satisfaction before, and have resolved 
to always, in the future, plant them there. For even the loveliest 
flower bed is not a great attraction to a lawn when it is turned bot- 
tom side up, or covered with unsightly sticks and branches. 

I did not attempt even a geranium or coleus bed, but procured 
quantities of large flower pots, painted several old kettles that had 
seen their best days, and an old butter bowl. A number of hol- 
low logs, with the bark on, made very pretty rustic flower pots. 
They were all filled with loamy earth, and planted with geraniums, 
coleuses, nasturtiums, and many kinds of plants, or creeping vines 
with a tendency to grow downward and cover the primitive pots. 
This motley assortment of Flora’s paraphernalia was distributed 
around the house and grounds. I never have had geraniums do 
better or give greater satisfaction all round. If any other flower- 
loving friends and neighbors are addicted to hens and are suffering 
from the inflictions thereof they. will find relief in following my plan. 
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DESIRABLE WINDOW PLANTS. 


GEORGE R. KNAPP. 


-— —— 


General adaptability to circumstances considered, and under 
ordinary care and attention, there are no more desirable plants for 
the window garden than geraniums, flowering begonias, and Chi- 
nese primroses. Of the first named, there is little to say. We all 
know how much abuse the several varieties of geranium will stand, 
and yet look well and bloom profusely. 

Flowering begonias are not only satisfactory because of their 
sturdy qualities, but their beauty of foliage and blossom lends them 
a double attraction. Among a large collection of window plants, I 
take great pleasure in my begonias, and am often surprised that 
they do so well under neglect, which is sometimes unavoidable. 
One of my pet plants is Begonia robusta. A large specimen gave 
me, last winter, twenty-six stalks of pinkish, bell-shaped flowers, 
which retained their beauty for over two months. The foliage is 
large and fleshy, a glossy, dark green, with light pink on the under 
side. The plant requires an abundance of root room, and I have 
had the best success growing it in a large box or pail. If possible, 
give the plant a warm corner, with-sun about one-half of the day; 
do not allow the sun to strike the foliage after watering, or the 
leaves will burn. Plant food, in the shape of ammonia water (house- 
hold ammonia, at the rate of a tablespoonful to a gallon of water), 
or the concentrated commercial foods, for sale by all seedsmen, 
should be used once in every two weeks during the blooming season. 
Begonia metallica is another splendid variety. Its glossy, silvery- 


green foliage and pretty pink blossoms are very attractive, while . 


the plant is of a stately, erect growth, in direct contrast to B, robusta. 
It requires less root room than the former, otherwise the treatment 
should be the same. JB. albo picta, with its foliage, in shape some- 
what like a peach leaf and having irregularly placed white spots 
on each leaf, and a pretty, bell-shaped flower, is a nice companion 
for metallica; like the latter, itisan upright grower. B. rubraisa 
favorite with all who grow it. The plant sends up a strong shoot 
from its center, and, as it advances in years, the lateral shoots fall 
off, oftentimes leaving a tree-shaped plant, three or more feet high, 
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FIG. 1. CHINESE PRIMROSE. 


with quite a perfect head of small branches. Other side shoots 
come out near the surface of the ground, and droop over the pot. 
With its long stems of bright, pinkish red flowers, thickly set at top 
and bottom, the plant is certainly a most beautiful object. B. argen- 
tea guttata isa comparatively new variety, said to be a cross between 
olbia and albo picta. It has the large foliage of the former, with 
the whitish spots of the latter. I believe it an acquisition, from 








my two seasons’ experience with it, but fear it will not be much of 

a bloomer. Its close, dwarfish manner of growth, and the beauty 

of the foliage, will make it valuable. B. Saundersoni, semperflorens 

gigantea and gloire de Sceaux are other popular and desirable sorts. 

Few plants are more satisfactory than Primula sinensis, com- 

monly known as the Chinese primrose. My collection contains 
ANY 
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FIG. 2. FLOWERING BRANCH OF BEGONIA ROBUSTA. 


constant bloom seven months out of the year. The plant is.dwarf 
‘in habit, requires only the ordinary amount of care, sun and water, 
and an occasional spoonful of plant food, to keep it in a perfect 
condition. It is wholly free from the attacks of insects, in my 
experience, and gives even less trouble to manage than a geranium. 
Plants may be easily raised from seed sown during the winter, in 
pots. Cover slightly, for the seeds are very fine, and place in a 
light, not too sunny, window until two inches high. P. sinensis, 
fimbriata strains, containing the white, red, white with yellow eye, 
crimson with yellow eye, and crimson spotted flowers, are the best 
I have handled. With a good collection of primulas and flowering 
begonias, one would hardly miss other kinds of plants. [An aver- 
age-sized plant of the Chinese Primrose is seen in Fig. 1, and a 
flowering branch of Begonia robusta in Fig. 2.] 





VERBENAS FROM SEED. 
E. S. MILLER. 
<sniligiines 

A dozen blooming verbenas, in a neat handled basket, all for 
fifty cents, is a very tempting offer, and many amateur florists are 
led into purchasing them to take home. Usually they are planted 
so close that the plants have no room to spread. After a few days, 
the flowers, so tempting on the street, are gone, and nothing is left but 
stems and leaves, covered with mildew. These plants were grown in 
small pots, in a high temperature, to force them into early bloom. 
The plants soon fill the pots with roots, after which they become 
stunted and weak, falling an easy prey to mildew, rust and insects. 
After being planted outdoors, it requires some time before the plants 
grow, and before they have a chance to spread and root at the 
joints, they become too crowded, and grow up in a mass of weak 
and sickly stems, nearly barren of flowers. 

To succeed with verbenas, only seedling plants should be used. 
The cheapest and best way to procure these is to raise them from 
the best mixed seed obtainable. The blue, purple and lavender are 
the strongest growers, and produce the smallest flowers. Being the 
best seed bearers, the cheaper grades consist mostly of these, while 
the higher-priced seed contains a better grade of colors, brighter 
and larger vips, and larger and better formed trusses. 

The best time for sowing the seed is about six weeks before the 
seedlings are to be planted in the open ground, which in the lati- 
tude of New York is from the first to the middle of March. The seed 
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may be sown in the greenhouse, hotbed, or in a window, in shallow 
boxes, about three inches deep, covering it an eighth of an inch 
deep, and pressing it firmly with a smooth board. Keep the soil 
moist, never allowing it to get dry, and maintain a temperature of 
about 60°. When the seed leaves have fully grown, and before the 
true leaves appear, the seedlings should be transplanted, or pricked 
out, about two inches apart, into other boxes of rich soil. If allowed 
to get larger, they are liable to damp off. If damp appears, they 
should at once be pricked off, no matter how small they be, as all 
will quickly die if left in the seed flat. The plants may remain in 
these flats until they begin to become crowded, when they must be 
planted out in the bed. After they have started to grow nicely in 
the flats, they should be kept in a cooler temperature, and 
gradually hardened off. 

Verbenas will grow in almost any soil. .< very rich, it induces 
a rank growth and less flowers. In a mixture of loam and sand, 
with a good dressing of decayed manure thoroughly incorporated 
into it, the growth will be less rank, but the plants come early into 
bloom, and continue longer. They will do fairly well in sand, if 
well fed with old manure. After the bed is prepared, wet the flats 
thoroughly, so that the plants may be taken out with all the soil 
adhering to their roots. By pulling them apart, the roots may be 
lifted out without breaking. This may be done by running the 
fingers under the soil, and placing the thumb back of the plant. 
Two feet apart is as near as they should be planted. In planting, it 
is important to press the soil firmly about the roots, brushing some 
of it loosely over the surface, to prevent baking. In the vicinity of 
New York, they may be planted the first of May, or as soon as the 
ground becomes settled. If the plants have been properly hardened 
off, they will stand a severe frost after planting. Nothing further 
need be done to the bed, except to loosen the soil and keep it clear 
of weeds. Let the plants spread and root at the joints. Verbenas, 
after being established, grow and flower abundantly without special 
care, except that the flowers should be cut freely ; the more they 
are cut, the more will appear. 





GREEN PEAS AS A MARKET CROP. 


Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 


The pea crop is not exacting in the matter of soil, and makes ° 


no heavy tax on the fertility of the land. It is not ruined by light 
frost, has but few insect enemies, does not require the whole season 
for its maturity, and never fails toyielda paying crop. I grow about 
two acres of peas annually, and begin with fall plowing, so that the 
land may be ready for use early in the following spring. Usually the 
ground is not in condition to be worked before the second week of 
April. The seed bed is prepared with the smoothing harrow, aided 
by the use of a plank drag, to crush the lumps. The essertial thing 
is to have a few inches of well pulverized soil. 

When the ground is ready, I use a horse corn-marker to mark 
off the rows, three at a time, about three feet three inches apart. I 
want width enough to do the cultivating with horses. The marker 
leaves a depression in the soil, an inch or more in depth. Along 
these I run the garden seed-drill, so set as to place the peas about 
half an inch apart in the row. This requires 400 peas to the rod. 
By actual count I find 3,500 of my smallest peas in a quart; 1,600 
of my largest. The large peas are placed about an inch apart. So, 
of either kind, a quart plants from eight to nine rods; or about 
three bushel to the acre. The drill plants and covers the seed, 
without filling entirely the depression made by the marker. The 
earliest varieties, planted when the ground is wet and cold, are put 
scarcely more than an inch below the bed of the track. This shal- 
low covering permits them to commence growth at once. When 
the peas begin to break through the ground, I pass along the 
rows with a garden rake, and draw the fine surface soil over the 
row, rounding the earth slightly above the level. This fills up the 
track, gives the peas another inch or more of covering, and destroys 
all the weeds that may be starting along the row. As a first hoe- 
ing it has all the virtues of the proverbial “stitch in time,” A few 
days later the peas come up, and weeds along the row have little 
ehance todo harm. Sometimes this work of filling in the marker 
tracks is done with a team and smoothing harrow, the team strad- 
dling the rows. The harrow must be a light one, and the teeth 
well slanted, else the peas might be disturbed to theirinjury. This 
method has the advantage of stirring the whole surface, and of 
doing the work quickly ; but it is not quite as good as may be done 
by hand with the steel rake. As soon as the peas are an inch above 
the ground, a light two-wheel, hand cultivator is run along close to 


ether material, should be made from the ground to the hive, so as 








the rows. This little implement straddles the rows, and, as the plants 
stand in a single straight line, the knives or shovels may be set to 
run very close. If the soil is free from lumps this work along the 
rows is easily, quickly and thoroughly done. The cultivation after 
this is done with a two-horse riding cultivator. 

The small, smooth-skinned, extra early pea, gives the earliest 
dish, but not the best. American Wonder is a week later, but ig 
larger, sweeter and better in every way. Champion of England ig 
an old standard variety, for a late pea. One hundred bushels of 
green peas per acre, is about the amount I can safely count on, year 
after year. This is not a big yield, yet is a good return for the 
amount of labor expended. The work up to picking time is no 
more than that given to an acre of corn. The cost of picking is 
from fifteen to twenty cents per bushel. The selling price in our 
market is about one dollar per bushel. The crop matures early, and 
may be followed with some other crop when desirable. 
























































































EARLY SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


A. H. DUFF, OHIO. 
— 


During the early spring months, bees require considerable care 
and nursing to get them through in the best possible condition, 
The ‘let alone” plan during winter, is all very well, providing 
everything is right, and the bees are all in good condition. But in 
the majority of cases, during the latter part of winter and early 
spring, bees demand attention, and a little timely care at this 
season, may save {the loss of many colonies. During March is a 
proper time to make thorough examinations of all colonies. It will 
not do to open colonies on a cold day. Not only diseased colonies 
but healthy ones may be ruined, by attempting to handle them on 
such days. A warm day must be selected even if the work be 
delayed, though there is very seldom any season that is not favored 
with occasional fine days. In looking into the wants of a colony, 
it is necessary to search for the queen. If the colony is destitute of 
a queen, it should be united with another colony. Sometimes a 
queen may be found apparently all right, but which really is 
worthless. As the opening of spring approaches, all colonies con- 
taining good queens should be well stocked with brood. And we 
must use our judgment as to what queens are not profitable. Many 
colonies run short of stores at this time and must be provided with 
food. Weshould provide candy, not syrup of any kind, until the 
weather moderates, and the bees have an opportunity of flying often. 
The packing should be removed and the sun allowed to shine directly 
on the quilt or cloth covering, over the bees. If chaff cushions are 
used, they should be thorougly dried out before being replaced on 
the hives. As soon as warm weather has fairly set in, stimulative 
feeding may becommenced. Syrup, of whatever kind the bees may 
take, will answer for this purpose. Bees wintered in cellars, require 
different care from those wintered outdoors. Expert apiarists 
manage to keep their bees in cellars, entirely excluded from the 
outside world, through the entire winter up to the first of May, and 
in many cases they meet with good results. But in other instances 
the bees do not endure such long confinement, and they have to be 
set out to receive a purifying flight on fine days, and then packed 
back in their quarters, where they are kept until settled warm 
weather sets in. Colonies thus wintered in cellars, are very tender 
and cannot endure cold storms such as are common in early spring. 
Therefore, they must not be left out to be thus exposed. It is very 
important at this season to have convenient alighting places for 
bees, so they can enter the hives without trouble. When hives are 
placed some distance off the ground, bees drop upon the ground, and 
in chilly weather they are unable to take wing the second time. 
They are thus lost in large numbers. <A slope of earth or some 


to enable the bees to travel directly into the hive after alighting. 
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The Best Feed for Horses.—Oats is the best grain to feed horses in 
good health. Barley is next best. For a steady diet, corn is not 
wholesome and, if fed alone for any length of time, is certain to pro- 
duce ill effects from indigestion. Oats have about the right propor- 
tions of nutritious and coarse matter to be healthful, while corn 
has a very large per cent. of strong food. Old or enfeebled horses, 
should be fed ground food, a good mixturé being four bushels of 
oats to one of corn. Twelve quarts per day of this ground mixture 
will prove a good feed for any horse while plowing or doing other 
heavy farm work. Whole corn should be soaked in warm water 
for six hours before feeding. Once a week give horses a feed of 
wheat bran. An occasional feed of potatoes, apples or roots will 
prove beneficial, and the animals will relish the change of diet. 
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WEED SEEDS WITH CLOVER SEEDS. 


DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—=— 


In the engraving an attempt has been made to bring to the 
notice of the eye twelve kinds of weed seeds that may be foul stuff 
in clover seed. The kinds are arranged in groups, and with each is 
a number that corresponds with the same kind of seed in a set of 
one hundred that has been prepared for the use of experiment station 
workers, seed dealers and farmers. The twelve kinds are arranged 
in three rows and, in order to bring out some differences between 
these and the clover, some seeds of this staple crop are placed 
singly around the group. There are thus ten clover seeds placed 
around the sets of weed seeds and near enough to show any differ- 
ences that it is possible to bring out in the photo-engraving. 

The three seeds marked No. 1 are of the Buttercup (Ranunculus 
bulbosus, L.). These seeds are of the same color as the darker speci- 
mens of clover seed but are a good deal larger and are flat, somewhat 
like an oyster shell. It should be said that all seeds in the engrav- 
ing are magnified so that they appear twice as long and broad 
as they are naturally. The second kind of weed seed, No. 6, is 
much less easily distinguished from the clover seed than those of 
the buttercup. It is of the Field Peppergrass (Lepidium campestre, 
L.) one of our most common weeds in many localities. The seeds 
are of a beautiful reddish brown, oval shaped, with a rough coat not 
easily seen except when viewed with a hand lens. It may be well 
to here urge all those 
who are interested in 
knowing the nature of 
the foul stuff in seed to 
have a pocket magnifier 
which costs only a half 
dollar, or less. It will 
be a frequent source of 
information. At No. 11 
is shown the seed of a 
common weed, the 
Bouncing Bet (Sapon- 
cria officinalis, L.). 
These seeds are darker 
and somewhat larger 
than those of the clover; 
are kidney shaped, and 
have a beautiful rough 
marking over the whole 
surface. With the mag- 
nifier it could be quickly 
detected, but its separa- 
tion from the clover 
seed is not soeasy. The 
best way is to not let 
the plant go to seed 














| probably comes the nearest to the clover of any in the engraving. 


The color is the same and the size and shape match quite closely ; 
but, again, when viewed through a hand lens there are lines seen 
which reach from the base to the rather sharp opposite end. This 
pointed end should be enough for detecting the seed of the Heal-all 
(Brunella vulgaris, L.). This is one of the mints, and lurks in grass 
land generally. It is no wonder that this plant is widespread 
because of the ease with which its seed goes undetected in clover 
seed, and the difficulty in separating it should it be found. As said 
before, the best way is to have a field free from weeds when the 
clover seed is being grown. The ounce of prevention here is about 
all that can be used, for some kinds of weed seeds, after they are 
once in the granary, can be reached by no pound of cure, in the 
way of ready means of separation. 

The seeds shown at No. 75 are of another mint, the Moth- 
erwort (Leonurus Cardiaca L.), and should be quite easily detected 
by the long and angular form of the seed; they are, in fact, three- 
sided and have a tuft of fine bristles at the larger end. No two 
ordinary plants are less alike than the catnip and the clover, and 
yet their seeds are not dissimilar. That of the catnip (Nepea cat- 
aria, L.) is shown at 76. This seed is somewhat darker, longer and 
broader at the ends. Near one end also there are markings, shown 
light in three of the seeds, that should be sufficient to identify the 
catnip. The plant is so coarse and well known that, in view of the 
fact that its seed easily passes undetected in that of clover, it should 
not be allowed to go to 
seed even in the waste 
corners. No. 77 is one 
of the worst weed seeds 
in commercial seeds 
and especially clover. 
It is of the Ribgrass or 
narrow-leaved Plantain 
(Plantago lanceolata, 
L.) It is a longer seed 
than the clover and 
somewhat lighter in 
color with a long grove 
in one side. While not 
easily separated from 
the clover seed there 
ought to be no difficulty 
in detecting it even 
with the unassisted 
eye. This is a hard 
weed to master, and 
has become as widely 
spread in this country’ 
as clover, its seeds go- 
ing with the latter far 
and near. At 78 is 








where clover is grow- 
ing, or, as to that mat- 
ter, anywhere else. It 
is not enough to be able to recognize weed seed when found with 
clover seed. It must be kept out of the clover, or taken out. 

The No. 14 is the seed of Bladder Ketmia (Hibiscus Trionum, L.). 
This is a larger seed than the clover, of lighter color, with an angu- 
lar outline and a peculiar pimply exterior. It is a great nuisance, 
and a few plants once established in a new place will spread and 
occupy the soil, if not prevented from going to seed. 

In No. 18 is seen the seed of the Rattlebox (Crotalaria sagittalis, 
L.). This belongs to the same family as the clover and, therefore, 
the two might be expected to grow together. The seeds are larger 
than the clover, very hard, and have a smooth, shining surface. 
These seeds, when ripe, become loose in the dry pods and rattle with 
considerable noise when shaken; hence the common name. This 
is one of the plants that is often charged with making live- 
stock crazy when it has been eaten to any extent. ‘‘ Crazy weed” 
is one of the terms applied to it in the West where other ‘‘ Loco 
plants” abound. It grows in the East as well. 

No. 23 is the seed of the Evening Primrose (Znothera biennis 
L.), which is a coarse and miserable weed. The seed, while of the 
same color and general size as the clover, may be distinguished by 
the sharp ridges and angles, suggesting that the seeds had been 
pressed close upon each other in the large capsules where they 
maturein great numbers. Certainly such conspicuous weeds should 
not be allowed to ripen their seeds. The seed shown in No. 74 


CLOVER SEEDS AND ITS ADMIXTURES. 





shown the seed of the 
Common Plantain 
(Plantago major, L.). 
It is much smaller than that of the Ribgrass, but of the same gen- 
eralshape. It is the smallest of the dozen sorts of seeds shown, and 
by thorough screening should be quite fully separated from the 
clover seed with which it is frequently to be found. 

The last seed of the list here shown (87) is of a Smartweed 
(Polygonum Pennsylvanicum, L.), which is about the size of No. 1, 
but a thicker, heavier seed. It has a dark chestnut color and a 
smooth shining surface. Its size alone ought to be sufficient for 
the ready separation of this seed. Of the twelve weeds, the seeds of 


- which are shown, only three are native to this country, namely : 


Rattlebox (18), Evening Primrose (23) and Heal-all (74); the others 
all coming to us from abroad. Four are annuals, namely : Pepper- 
grass (6), Bladder Ketmia (14), Rattlebox (18) and Smartweed (87); 
one, the Evening Primrose (23), lives two years, and seven are peren- 
nial. Therefore, the majority are of the worst type, for they not only 
seed very abundantly but remain in the soil, becoming stronger 
rooted and better established in the field from year to year. | 





Timely Work.—Seasonable work is more effective than unseason- 
able work. The weed is most easily killed when it is smallest. As 
early impressions are the strongest, an animal can be trained while 
young with a fraction of the effort required later. The clod.is most 
easily crushed while freshest ; every day of sun and wind increases 
the labor necessary to make it a fit bed for the seed and the plant. 
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SETTING CUTTINGS. 
lie 
In setting grape, currant or other cuttings in the open ground 
a trench is often plowed or dug, the cuttings placed in position, 


and the earth thrown back. Many make the ground as mellow as | 


possible, and with a pointed 
stick or sharpened iron rod 
make a hole of the proper 
depth and inclination, and 
insert the cutting. The 
operation can be greatly 
expedited and cheapened 
by the handled foot dibble 
shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 1. A blacksmith can 
make one from an old fork. 
Cuttings are usually placed 

FIG. 2. about four inches apart in 
GUIDING BOARD. the row. Hence, have a 
three tined fork made with straight tines four inches apart, 
five inches in length, three eighths of an inch in diameter and 
pointed at the ends. The operator walks by the side of a line or 
mark and forces the fork into the ground, four inches apart, at any 
inclination desired. If the ground be hard the foot is used to press 
the fork down. A uniform depth can be secured by running the 
tines through a light strip of wood shown in Fig. 2. 

After the cuttings are in place, the dibble should be again 
pressed into the earth within two inches of the cuttings, and moved 
slightly to press the earth firmly against the cutting at the bottom. 
Test this by trying to pull out the cutting. Walking along both 
sides of the row fills all interstices, and growth is assured as far as 
proper setting is concerned. 





Fig. 1. 
FOOT DIBBLE. 





A PORTABLE PLANT SHELTER. 
tdi 

A cheap and effeetive device for forcing and protectixg young 
plants is shown in the accompanying engravings from sketches by 
J. H. Ladd, of Nova Scotia. Two triangular boards, of the shape 
seen in Fig. 1, have deep grooves sawed in them, as indicated by 
the dotted lines. Two panes of glass, of any desired size, are fitted 
endwise into grooves in the two boards, and all is fastened together 
by nailing to the boards three strips of lath, as shown in Fig. 2. A 
small hole is bored in each end board, for ventilation. These may 
be plugged in the colder weather. These portable plant shelters not 











FIG. 2. PLANT SHELTER COMPLETE. 
only retain the heat radiated from the earth, but also admit the 


SIDE BOARD. 


Fig. 1. 


light needed by the plant. The heat of the sun is entrapped by the 
glass, and remains to invigorate the leaf growth. Oiled muslin, 
and even common white cotton cloth, may be substituted for the 
glass, in some cases. The shelters should be collected and carefully 
stored away for future use, as, with proper care, they will last many 
years. Their use in the protection of early plants will often many 
times repay their cost and make the crop certain. 





LOCATING THE ORCHARD. 
—>—. 

In planting an orchard the location should be well considered, 
for with the standard trees it is established for two generations at 
least. If the fruit is intended mostly for home use, the nearer to 
the farm the better, taking particular pains to place the early fruit- 
ing varieties nearest the house; and, where several varieties are set, 
place ail of a kind in the same row, or what is better in two parallel 
rows, even if they do not extend the full length of rows. This will 
prove mgre convenient in gathering the fruit. Should the build- 
ings be located in a bleak place, then, if possible, plant the orchard 
where it may act asa windbreak. Of course several years must 
elapse before it will prove effective. If the soil be wet or overflowed 
during certain seasons, the planting to trees will make it in time 
still more damp and soggy, as the shade prevents evaporation. 


| Usually fruit trees do not thrive when their roots are immersed ip 
| water for months ata time. If on clay land, there perhaps will be 
| some part of the intended orchard that should be underdrained, and 
the drain will prove more effective for a longer term of years, by 
locating between, instead of immediately under, the row of trees, 
Frequently, locating an orchard in a certain direction will, when 


| the trees are full grown, shut out the view of the greater portion of 








the farm from the buildings. Consider well the fact that a full 
grown orchard will change the features of the landscape. 





A CHEAP AND DURABLE WHEELBARROW. 
J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 
ostllipaenn 

Last spring, the hardware stores were out of wheelbarows, 
when I went to purchase one, and each of my neighbors had his 
barrow in use. Rather than wait for the new stock expected at the 
stores, I spent about three hours in designing and making one that 
has proved to be so strong, light and cheap, that it should be more 
widely known. An old barrow wheel fifteen inches in diameter, a 
dry-goods box of seven-eighths stuff 22x80 inches, cut down to a depth 
of eight inches, furnished the beginning of the implement. Two 
pieces of red pine, or spruce four and one-half feet long of 2x2 stuff, 
made the handles. The legs are 44x2 inches, and about ten inches 
long. The braces are 14x2 inches, and twenty-five inches long, 
Two cross pieces of one-inch stuff, one nineteen inches long the 





A HOMEMADE WHEELBARROW. 

other‘a little shorter, and each about five inches wide, complete the 
material used in construction. To the handles the legs are simply 
toe-nailed with wire nails, and with the same size nails the braces 
are nailed securely to legs and handles. The back cross piece is 
then nailed to the legs, a place being beveled on the legs to receive 
it. The wheel is then inserted in holes, bored slanting through the 
handles. The box is then nailed fast to the frame, and the under 
cross pieces nailed to the braces and handles. No mortises and 
tenons are used, the whole being simply nailed together. The braces, 
being extended beneath the legs, keep them from being knocked off. 
While the barrow is much lighter than those usually sold in the 
stores, it has been much used in wheeling rocks and gravel in grad- 
ing my grounds and all general purposes in the garden. The wheel 
and all paris, as shown in the engraving, can be easily made by any 
farmer, who has.a suitable tire and a square bolt, with round 
ends, for the axle of the wheel and some skill with tools. 





A BERRY-BOX JACK. 
oo 

A convenient block for tacking berry boxes together is shown 
in the illustration herewith, engraved after a sketch sent us by J.C. 
Umsted, Kansas. The base 
a is made of round or 
square timber, six inches 
in diameter and eighteen 
inches high. To the top of 
this a 6x1 inch board }, 
thirty inches long, is 
securely nailed, ten inches 
from one end. The block 
d, eight inches long and of 
the same diameter as the 
base a, has one end so 
shaped that, after it is cov- 
ered with hoop iron, to 
clinch tacks, a berry box ; “4 
will just fit. This is hinged DEEVIOR FOR MAKING BERRY BOX. 
to the base by two strips 
c, with a wooden pin. When tacking one‘side of the berry box, 
the block is turned to let the other side rest on the blocks e or /. 
Attach a shallow tin box to a, to hold tacks. Rest the end b ona 
chair or box, and the jack is ready for work. 
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PROPER PRUNING OF TREES BEFORE PLANTING. 


HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
nln 
It isa lamentable fact that a great many of the trees, shrubs 
and vines planted every spring and fall never grow, or live only a 
few years to die, dwarfed and worthless ; and this for the sole rea- 
son that they have not received proper care when planted. There 
is no difficulty in learning how to prune a tree correctly before 
planting it. Nurserymen try to demonstrate clearly every detail to 
the buyers of trees, that the stock sent out may make a handsome 
and thrifty growth. But buyers continue 
i] ¢ 


to demand the largest trees, as if such trees 
could be removed from the nursery without 
destruction of a part of the roots, and as if 
a large tree with mutilated roots were worth 
more than a small but perfect one. Having 
obtained their trees, many persons persist 
in planting them, without a semblance of 
pruning, often by proxy, trusting the work 
to some careless or unskilled laborer. Let 
us take a thrifty young apple tree from the 
box, as received from the nursery, and see 
how we can improve the tree. ‘*‘ What,” 
says somebody with raised hands, ‘‘ improve 
on Nature!” Notatall. Nature does not 
tear up trees at three years of age and 
then expect them to live. Man’s necessity 
does this, and his art must then persuade 
IY AS) \ them not only to live, but to thrive so well 
oh ASS Sinope ; 
BY at their growth is not even checked. Here 
. -~ isa tree of medium size, (Fig. 1) but still it 
en has a mangled root or two. We will begin 
FIG. 1. iz at the root and work up. The mistake of 
a using the ax to trim off broken or bruised 
roots is sometimes committed, but we will not make it, remem- 
bering that a downward blow is undesirable for two reasons. 
Unless the ax is very sharp it crushes the root somewhat and loosens 


4 
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FIG. 2. RIGHT WAY—PRUNING ROOTS—WRONG WAY. 


the bark, The resulting cut surface does not face right and is not 
as smooth as if made with a knife. A smooth cut calluses over 
and throws out rootlets soonest. The left hand should grasp the 
trunk of the little tree, and not release it 
until the entire pruning of root and 
branch is completed. Nothing equals a 
sharp knife, not even the nursery shears, 
although these are permissible for the 
branches. When cutting off a root, let 
the edge of the knife enter the bark on 
its under side, and emerge on the upper, 
leaving the wound face down (Fig. 2). 
In this position water will not remain 
upon the cut surface, to prevent callus- 
ing and rooting. It is seldom wise to 
cut a root that is not injured. This rule 
does not hold good, however, with the 
top, which must be shortened materially 
with all apple, and some other trees; in 
special cases reducing them to mere 
whips. The reason for this is that the 
head, supported by the roots of a growing tree, cannot be sustained 
when those roots are ren:oved from the soil. The top must be cut 
back to a point where root support is possible, and it is better to do 





FIG. 38. EIG. 4. 





more than sufficient work with the knife than not to’ remove 
enough of the top. When the tree in hand is pruned sufficiently it 
will not look far different from Fig. 3. Younger trees will have 
still less top in proportion to root. Sometimes a tree that has had 
its roots badly broken or wholly destroyed may be saved, if not too 
dry, by summary and severe top pruning, leaving nothing but a 
portion of the trunk, cutting this off above ~- 
the place from which the second limb was 
removed. The scarred stump of a root 
remaining will, of course, be«carefully 
smoothed with a sharp knife (Fig. 4). Sev- 
eral things should be noted about the correct 
system of pruning (Fig. 3). First, any twig 
that is noticed upon the trunk, as we leave 
the perfected root and glance toward the 
top, is removed, as well as the first low 
branch or two of the top, however low we 
may wish to head the future tree, because 
these growths are dwarfed and weak. 
Second, the leader and laterals are short- 
ened, each being left with the end bud 
turned in a certain direction. The leader 
was. inclined to the right. Had the final 
bud, from which the new leader will grow, 
been left upon its right side the result 
would have been a misshapen tree. . The 
highest bud is seen, however, upon the left 
side of the leader, and as it grows it will 
cause the tree to conform to the perpendic- 
ular. This principle is remembered in 
pruning each little shoot, the last bud being left pointing 
towards the outside of the tree, usually, that an open head may be 
preserved. Occasionally it is necessary to train a branch to one 
side or the other, to improve the globular shape of the head. To 
do this the last bud is left upon the side where the open space is to 
be filled. Length of branch is of less importance than position of 
buds upon the branch, provided that it is not left too long (Fig. 5). 
A tree pruned improperly at planting will never grow satisfac- 
torily. Such a one is shown in Fig. 6. It illustrates forcibly the 
principle just described. That the shape of a young tree’s head 
may be improved, a graft is sometimes inserted at the side of the 
trunk where a bud is deemed desirable. This, however, is rarely 
necessary. When planting peach trees cut them toa rod, if two 
years old, and to ashorter rod with only a bud or two upon it if 
but a single year old (Fig. 7). A peach tree is especially likely to 
work in the wind if it have a head, until a hole is made in the earth 
about the stem. In this, havoc is made by insects, water, and then 
ice. Do not encourage a leader in a peach tree. The preference is 
given the bush form for a head, and pruning yearly, or oftener, to 
force a stocky growth of branches instead of length, as the ten- 
dency of a peach tree is to become top heavy and to split down, 





FIG. 5. TRAINING 
BRANCHES. 












Seta % 


IMPROVING THE SHAPE FIG. 7%. YOUNG PEACH TREES 
BY GRAFTING. TWO YEARS—ONE YEAR. 
destroying itself. Cherry trees have few branches, and require but 
little trimming unless these are abnormally long, when they must 
be cut back one-third to-one-half. All trees to which a top is left 
should be firmly supported by stakes during the first few years. 


Fic. 6. 





Small versus Large Farms.—Many persons could better their finan- 
cial condition, and relieve themselves from much worry and vexa- 
tion, if they would put the brains, labor and manure on five acres 
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that they now distribute over forty. It is not true, however, that 
every farmer can do better on a small farm than on a large one. 
It requires a different order of intellect, and in some ways a larger 
intellect, to succeed with the small farm. Any successful gardener 
knows that it requires more brains to market his crops profitably 
than it does to raise them. In other words, the small farmer, if he 
expects profitable returns for his work, must have the qualities of a 
successful merchant and a skillful farmer. 





A HOMEMADE FERTILIZER. 
S. MACON. 
ne ae 

Every farmer knows the value of wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
but it is somewhat remarkable that this value and the beneficial 
results of their application to the soil, are always attributed to the 
potash they contain. Undoubtedly potash is an indispensable food 
for plants, and its application to crops is always marked by conspic- 
uous results. Those farmers, however, who have had long experi- 
ence with potash in the form of wood ashes, and also as potash salts, 
find that the latter is not so marked in its effects as the former. 

The fact is, that ashes are really a mixed fertilizer, and a cum- 
plete one so far as the mineral elements of plant food are concerned. 
This must be apparent to any one who considers that they are the 
whole residue of plants after being burned, and except that part 
which returns to the atmosphere from which it was originally pro- 
cured. The nitrogen, and the carbon of the trees alone are thus 
wanting in the ashes, which contain everything else required by 
the crops. Thus it is only reasonable to infer that the benefit 
derived from a dressing of ashes to any crop must be due to the 
other elements as well as to potash, and the more so when we observe 
that leached ashes, in which there is but a trace of potash, are often 
as useful as the unleached. The percentage composition of the 
ashes commonly used by farmers is as follows: 




















Ash of Patash. Lime. Phos. Acid 
OO a ee 11.6 60. 8.5 
NS ES ee re 16.1 56.4 5.3 
gS ee eee. 10. 73.5 5.5 
PODIAE WG. .. 2. 225.060025000000 14. 58.4 13.1 
IR SS re ere 11.4 58.8 15.4 
RR SEAR eee or 21. 47.8 3.3 
PS Oo cb bencrcans ccoswase 35.8 29.9 4.9 
BEND WG... 200 so0sdecsccesscce 12. 71. 4.6 
2 | eee 11.8 50. 5.8 





The barks of trees are still more rich in lime than in potash. And 
as all plants contain lime, this element of the ashes must cer tainly 
be taken into account as well as the phosphoric acid. 

Every discovery tends to throw new light on what has long 
been known in farm practice, and that interesting and important 
one in regard to the manner in which plants derive nitrogen from 
atmospheric sources is one of these enlightening discoveries, and it 
has a close connection with the subject in hand. It is known that 
this absorption of atmospheric nitrogen goes on most easily in soils 
that have a considerable quantity of lime in them. Indeed it may 
be said that this supply of lime is indispensable to this action of the 
nitrogen germ, which must have lime within reach for its growth 
on the roots. Then we see how useful is this too often ignored 
element of the ashes, and how it is that these may be deficient, or 
wholly wanting in potash, and yet exert a notable effect on the 
erops. This explains that it is the lime in the ashes and not the pot- 
ash which is the cause of that noticeably greater effect in the produc- 
tion of plant food in the scil, and what is improperly called their 
stimulating effect ; and how it is that an application of wood ashes 
increases the yield of crops to a greater extent than the actual plant 
food contained in them would warrant. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
O. W. BLACKNALL, NORTH CAROLINA. 
sli 

Strawberries cannot be profitably grown on soil infested with 
weeds. A truceless war should be waged, to destroy them and to 
prevent their return. The land should be plowed once or twice 
during the spring, in order that all early growing weeds may be 
destroyed before seeding. Divide the field into two parts as nearly 
equal in size as practicable. Each part is to be planted in berries 
every other year, and the other part in peas, or some other crop 
for green manuring, as may suit the climate. I find that in North 
Carolina March is the best month for putting out the plants. 
' Farther north April is doubtless early enough. 

Plow the land well, subsoiling if..underlaid by a close, 
impervious subsoil, especially if of the nature of pipe clay. Run 
off furrows three feet apart. Sow in these a well ammoniated 








fertilizer at the rate of three hundred to five hundred pounds per 
acre. List this by throwing one furrow from each side. Strike 
this ridge down nearly level with hoes, or by harrowing. Split 
this low bed open with a straight furrow, using a very small wing, 
or sometimes the point alone will open a sufficient trench if four or 
five inches deep and as narrow as possible. Drop the plants in this 
trench, from eighteen to twenty-four inches apart, according to the 
strength of the soil. Take a plant in the left hand, lay it against 
the straight or landside side of the open furrow; draw the earth 
with the right hand from the opposite side of the furrow; press it 
firmly around the roots of the plant, and the work is done. Above 
all things be careful to place the bud of the plant just level with 
the surface of the bed, never above nor below. 

This mode of planting I find to be twice as cheap, and equally 
as good as the line and dibble. The planting properly done, the 
sole aim of the grower is now to kill all weeds and grass as fast as 
it appears, and to clip the runners as fast as they come out.. After 
trying all sorts of contrivances, I find that a small boy with a knife 
excels everything else. To keep the fields clean I run a small-tined 
cultivator through after every rain, one furrow to a middle; open- 
ing the cultivator wide enough to stir the middles within six 
inches of the plants. Hoes are used to sweep around the plants, 
In this latitude we cultivate and clip runners until about the middle 
of August. The crab grass seed in the soil will have sprouted by 
that date, and been killed. After that the runners are allowed to 
grow, the middles being kept open with the cultivator, which can 
be gradually narrowed as the runners spread and the danger of 
grass is over, until only an eighteen-inch alley is left clear of plants. 

Even in August the runners are apt to root much thicker than 
they should be allowed to stand; it is a good plan to go over 
the fields in October, drawing a forked or potato hoe tranversel:, 
across the bed, so as to pull out all the late and feeble- rooted 
plants. A time should be selected neither too early in the season 
when too many plants would be dragged out, nor too late when 
the decaying runners that connect them would break so easily that. 
too many plants will retain their hold on the ground. The softness 
and hardness of the soil and its wetness and dryness must also be 
considered. This may seem like a haphazard way of doing business, 
but it is rapid and inexpensive. An average distance apart of 
about four or five inches is right to leave the plants, though much 
will depend on the richness of the soil and the health of the variety. 

The plants properly thinned, a moderate topdressing of fertilizer 
might be applied, to be followed by another in March. Unless the 
land is poor, this should not contain more than one per cent. of 
ammonia. An excess of ammonia in the soil about ripening time 
makes fcliage at the expense of fruit. Still, enough of it makes 
early and large berries, and a good deal can be used, if applied in 
small doses. Even on the cleanest land it will be necessary to go 
over the fields in March with light hoes, and scrape out such weeds 
as appear. This should precede the spring topdressing. After 
that the mulching may be applied. Here we scatter pine needles 
early in the season so that the plants may grow up through it. This 
should be applied lightly, about four tworshorse loads per acre. 

Just as soon as the berries are ‘picked, the fields should be 
turned under and peas drilled in, preparatory to going in berries 
the following spring. By this method the same land may be kept 
in this crop and never wear out. With nie, the above plan has long 
since superseded that of growing the plants in stools. It makes 
earlier berries, more of them, and on good land they grow quite as 
large. The expense of the two modes is very nearly the same. 





Dividing Flocks of Sheep.—It is best to divide a flock under any 
circumstances. There are always the strong and the weak, and 
the latter suffer by the crowding and hustling of the stronger. 
They do not get a full share of the feed, and when a sheep is on the 
balance a very small thing will change it either way. Then if it 
goes down, it is difficult to bring it up again. If there are but ten 
sheep it will be better to keep them in two yards, and give each lot 
separate attention. A run in a stubble field in fine weather is 
healthful and agreeable, and does sheep much good; in fact any 
change seems to instil new spirit into them and freshen them up. 
Ewes that will bring early lambs should be kept by themselves in 
some place where they will not be crowded or hustled about, no 
one but the watchful shepherd knows how much harm may be 
done to the ewes by the punching they get by the ram, or some 
dry ewes, when they are caught in a corner. Some preparations 
for the early lambs, a few pens where the ewes may be kept by them 
selves a few days before the lambs come, may very easily save both: 
ewe and lamb. These pens should be in a warm, quiet place. 
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TEXEL AND FRIESIAN SHEEP. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
ansible 

When the sturdy and enterprising Hollanders followed the 
wake of Hendrick Hudson across the mysterious seas, and settled 
all the southeastern part of what is now the State of New York, 
they brought with them flocks of sheep of the kind to which they 
had been accustomed in their European home. The first of these 
importations was made in 1625. Others 
followed, and were gladly welcomed by 
the colonists in the Hudson Valley and 
westward. Thesesheep were of the Texel 
and Friesian breeds, which were formed 
by crossing the native sheep of Holiand 
with the so-called Guinea sheep, brought 
by trading-vessels from the western coast 
of Africa. Both races were hornless, the 
former having the pendent ears, long legs, 
and coarse fleece of their African ances- 
tors, while the latter, with a smaller infu- 
sion of the foreign blood, were more 
blocky in build, and remarkable for their 
naked ‘“‘ spike” tails. The mutton, even if 
not of the best quality, was a welcome 
addition to the food resources of the col- 
onists, and the wool was worked up in 
their homes by means of the cards, looms 
and needles of their wives and daughters. 
But these advantages were short-lived, 
and the flocks never became permanently 
established in the New Netherlands. The 
wolves were numerous and rapacious, and 
still more destructive of the infant indus- 
try were the adverse laws of the Father- 
land. These rigidly prohibited all colonial 
manufactures of wool which. might inter- 
fere with the monopoly enjoyed by the 
clothmakers of Holland. At length the New Netherlands passed 
under British rule, and became New York, and Texel sheep were no 
longer seen there. Small importations were made from time to 
time, up to the Revolutionary war, by Dutch traders, to New York 
and Philadelphia, but these sheep were mostly slaughtered at the 
port of landing. In fact, the British laws were about as inimical to 
colonial industries as those of Holland. Meantime, however, the 
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Fig. 1. TYPICAL TEXEL SHEEP. 


original stock continued to flourish in Holland, and, in time, has 
become much improved by crossing with English breeds, notably 
the Romney Marsh, whose native habitat was quite similar in its 
conditions to the moist, rich pastures of the Netherlands. 

The true Texel (Fig. 1) sheep of the present day is of medium 
size, with white face, no horns, long pendent ears, legs wooled only 
to the knees. It is rather heavy in the bone, but fattens readily, is 
hardy and bears a fleece of very long, not particularly fine wool, 





Fig. 2. 











which is especially adapted to combing purposes. The Friesland 
sheep (Fig. 2) is larger than the Texel, and in general appearance, 
bears some resemblance to the Lincoln. Like that breed it has a” 
white face, small upright ears, no horns, a rather square frame, 
and a fleece of very long, lustrous wool. The ewes give a large 
yield of rich milk, which is worked up into cheese of excellent qual- 
ity. Small importations of these sheep have heen made into this 
country, and a few flocks of them are kept in Wisconsin. They 





TYPICAL FRIESLAND SHEEP. 


have not excited sufficient interest to give them any place among 
the recognized breeds of sheep of the United States, and there is 
little reason to expect that they will attain standing in competition 
with the Merino sheep and the English breeds of mutton sheep. 





The Use of Bran in the Dairy.—As a plant makes all its sub- 
stance from food, and it is necessary for the production of a crop to 
supply it with every element of its sub- 
stance in due proportion, so with ani- 
mals, every element of the body and the 
expected product, is to be supplied in 
excess of those needed to sustain life. 
Bran is a valuable food for certain pur- 
poses. It supplies the material for 
making bone, and this is needed by old 
animals as well as young, for it is 
known that the bones of an old animal 
are replaced to some extent during the 
whole of its existence. It is also an 
excellent flesh-producing food, and it 
provides the elements of milk except 
the fat. Bran has all the needed ele- 
ments of nutrition for the sustenance 
of life in the proportion required, but 
it is deficient in the fat needed for but- 
ter. Thus, alone, it is not a suitable 
food for the dairyman. To furnish the 
quantity of fat for a pound of butter, 
a cow must eat forty pounds of bran, 
allowing for the unavoidable waste. 
But twenty pounds of corn meal would 
supply the needed fat, if no other food 
were used. In practice it has been 

ound that six pounds of bran 
and the same of corn meal is a good ration for a cow that may be 
expected to give one pound of butter a day in addition to good 
clover hay. But as bran is an excellent food for making bone and 
flesh it is one of the best for growing animals or for sheep rearing 
a lamb, and making a fleece. An excellent food for calves consists 
of cut hay, wetted and mixed with—for ten pounds of it—one pound 
of corn meal, and three pounds of bran. This, with as much good 
clover hay as will be eaten clean, is enough for two calves per day. 
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A Plea for Memoranda. 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


a 

“The horror of that moment” exclaimed the 
White King, “I shall never forget.” ‘You will 
though,” supplemented the Queen “if you don’t 
make « memorandum of it;” and the White Queen 
was wiser in her day and generation than many 
lesser personages who have been born and brought 
up on this side the “* Looking-glass.” 

It is hard to tell why so many persons are averse 
to memoranda. Perhaps they think that it weak- 
ens the memory. They might as well eat all the 
dishes on the menu in order to strengthen their 
stomachs, as to load their minds with things 
which might better be left to paper. Daudet’s 
hero, Tartarin, remembered so many things that 
never happened that his biographer was forced to 
eonfess that at last he remeinbered nothixg about 
anything. Whata contrast was he to Silas Lap- 
ham’s carpenter who never forgot:his instructions 
because “he wrote them on a three-cornered 
block and put it in his pocket and it was so 
uneomfortable he couldn’t help remer bering it.” 

Something of the same theory was put in prac- 
tice in medizval France. It was customary to 
whip children annually at the boundaries of the 
parish, lest as Lowell suggests, “‘ the true place of 
them might ever be lost through neglect of so 
inexpensive a mordant for the memory.” And 
Benvenuto Cellini records that when, in his boy- 
hood, he saw a salamander come out of the fire, 
his grandfather gave him a sound beating that he 
might remember so unique a prodigy. 

But, to leave the fascinating realm of hearsay, 
no longer ago than yesterday a woman spoke to 
me with pride of the wonderful memory of her 
seven-year-old child, who would carry verbal mes- 
sages to the houses of her friends, and order long 
lists of supplies from the grocer. Meeting the 
little fellow as I went out, I asked him about his 
lessons and received this pitiful reply: “I keep 
saying over to myself ‘first to Mrs. Brown’s and 
then to Mrs. Watson’s and then to the grocer’s; 
two pounds of Java and one of Rio mixed four 
cans of tomatoes and a package of soda’ and 
somehow I can’t think how words are spelt.” 

Poor, smothered little brain, and the mother’s 
pride in his memory! She herself never indulged 
in amemorandum. The numbers of her friend’s 
houses, the dates of her second cousin’s children’s 
birthdays, the contents of the trunks in the store- 
room, the persons to whom she is socially indebted, 
her church and club and society engagements, are 
registered only in her brain. ‘* But do you never 
misdirect an envelop, or send a present on the 
wrong day, or omit some sensitive friend from 
your dinner list, or forget an errand at the store?” 
I asked in amazement. 

“Sometimes,’’ she confessed, “ but that teaches 
me to be more careful in the future.” And I, with 
my tiny memorandum book in which my day’s 
duties were set down in convenient order, felt for 
the moment as if I were mentally and morally 
disabled, that Iought not so to pamper my mind 
or to regret the painful process or revision; that 
perhaps the wrinkles on her young face were the 
lines of wisdom, and that the meat was more than 
the life, and the raiment more than the body. 





Keeping up Appearances. 
PRUDENCE RHODES. 
—=— > 

There is no computing the amount of domestic 
misery that might be avoided if young married 
people would rid themselves of the bugbear of 
“keeping up appearances.” The trouble often 
begins with the wedding presents which start a 
young couple on a wrong basis, two or three steps 
ahead of where they ought to have started. A 
yeung cousin of mine was recently showing me 
her wedding gifts. She had married a bank clerk 
onasalary of $2,000. but she had as much silver 
and china and furniture of certain kinds as she 











| should have possessed on a salary of $10,000. 


“Do you know what I shall do with much of this 
said the sensible girl. Fortunately we are going 
to begin housekeeping in a distant city and I shall 
send to an auction room and sell such superfluous 
articles of furniture and bric-a-brac as I have no 
means of storing or ef caring for.’”’ And so she 
did, and realized a handsome sum therefrom. Do 
not begin where your fathers have left off, but 
begin as they did, assimply as your means demand, 
and let appearances take care of themselves. 
Besides, persons living beyond their income never 
deceive anyone. There is no woman more severely 
criticised by her friends, than the one who tries 
to give a party or a dinner because Mrs. B. did, or 
who pinches at home in order to wear a sealskin 
coat abroad. Live on just a little less than you 
can afford to spend and start a little bank account, 
and your last days shall be better than your first. 





Courtesy to Children. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
—__— 

Unconsciously, perhaps, we take a bit of honest 
pride unto ourselves in practicing with exact 
nicety all the little and big courtesies that go to 
make up refined living. It is natural and pleasant 
to us and not at all a duty. It may be we even 
deny ourselves the brusqueness and “ camradrie”’ 
admissible between ourselves and our intimate 
friends, because they are incompatible with our 
ideal of true refinement. Such athing as rudeness 
to any living soul sends well-bred shudders up 
and down our proper spinal columns—and, though 
we are willing to confess ourselves mortal, we are 
far from willing to admit that we ever wittingly 
forget our “manners”! If any bold individual, 
then, were to intimate that we were not always 
courteous to our little men and women in the 
home-nursery—what then? Not polite to our own 
children—our babies! Well, maybe it would take 
all our Christian strength to be polite to that * bold 
individual” after that! Suppose we do not call it 
lack of courtesy to the wee ones—we will give ita 
gentler name than that, and so “let ourselves 
down” more easily. 

I believe it is true that we too often use up our 
courteous words and manners among our grown- 
up friends—those older than we and altogether 
deserving of all civility and respect and those 
with whom we mingle more intimately. Weseem 
to have so much use for our polite stores abroad, 
and, really, so little need of them at home in the 
rush and business of hum-drum life. It takes so 
much more time to say, ‘ Please Johnnie bring the 
scissors to mamma” than it does to say “Johnnie! 
bring me the scissors!’’ Besides they are ours— 
the babies, God bless them. They belong to us— 
we have a perfect right to say to Emily, ‘‘Go,” 
and she goeth, and to Jane, “Come,” and she 
cometh. And we get so used to sending the little 
trudgers hither and yon for us, all day long, with 
scarcely ever a word of thanks or a gentle “If you 
please, dear.”’ 

If we were to begin this way, and when the 
scissors are needed, were to say, ‘ Want to do an 
errand for mamma, little lady? Will you please 
run formamma’s scissors?” and when the scissors 
were brought, if we were to say,“* Thank you, dear” 
or “You are very kind to mamma”—well, I think 
we should see our reward for the bit of unusual 
courtesy in the little lady’s own blue eyes. How 
pleased and “grown-up” she would feel! 

Let the wee errand-goers feel that they are con- 
ferring a little favor on mamma, not doing some- 
thing because they’ ve “ got to.”’” Let it bea delight 
to them to feel that they are helping and you will 
see how willing the little feet are to run, and how 
glad the little faces look. I know about it, you 
see, for there is a little face that laughs up into 
my face a dozen times a day,—“ helping mamma.” 
When her bit ladyship was very small it was one 
of her great joys and privileges to “he’p kee up” 
after baby’s bath, and the soap and the powder 
were carried safely and proudly to their places— 
and then would come the coveted “thank you” 
or, maybe, the “mamma’s little helper” that 
would fill the little cup of joy brimming full. 

Why should we not say “please” and “thank 
you” to the children? Their tiny rights and pre- 
rogatives are just as important as our big ones. 
Indeed, there is more need of remembering them, 
for the little folks cannot stand up for their rights 
as we can, and there is the need of our doing it for 
them. We are constantly hearing mothers and 
fathers “ordering” their children about. Shame- 
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| ful! we think, and then why do we not fall to 
| wondering if we may not be doing the same thing 
; in ourewn peculiar fashion and in greater or less. 
degree? We never dream we are ordering 
about the little men and women—but are we not 
after all? Anyway, it can do us no harm to take 
heed unto our way—put on our glasses awhile. 
and look closely into all the corners and crevices, 
—————_—_——_- 
Happy Birthdays for Little Ones. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—_—_—< 
“Now we shall have to give one more party 
every year,” said a mother, looking fondly at the 
tiny black head of the new baby. ‘“ You see,” she 
went on, ‘we have neither time nor money to. 





spend on very much society for ourselves, but it 
costs so little to make the children happy that we 
give each one a birthday party every year.” 

Happy the children whose parents never fail to 
remember the birthdays as they come round. 
Even a baby of three or four years generally has 
two or three favorite tots whom he orshe would 
like invited. The simplest entertainment is suffi- 
cient. A few plain cookies cut inte fancy shapes 
with cake cutters, with a stoned raisin in the cen- 
ter; a plate of thin bread and butter cut in deli- 
cate slices and spread with a very little jam; cups. 
of cambric tea, that is milk, with warm water and 
sugar init, and the real birthday cake, with can- 
dles in it, will make up a feast that shall send 
these tiny ones home happy. Even the birthday 
cake should be a plain one, but there may be a 
candle on it for each year of the child giving the 
party, and if you stick the candle’s pin through a 
tiny red, white, pink or yellow rose, made of paper, 
the cake will present a very festive appearance. 
The candles are the kind used for Christmas trees, 
and are sold by.confectioners and bakers. The 
cutest and most healthful little bon-bons can be 
made by icing the tiny crackers, shaped like an 
elongated egg, or the little sticks about an inch 
long and as thick as a lead pencil now kept by all 
grocers. Make plain white icing and chocolate 
icing; color some of the white pink with cochineal 
and coat the crackers with the different icings. 

Older children will require rather more substan- 
tial entertainment, but one must avoid stuffing 
children of any age with food not convenient for 
them. Most children will like creamed potatoes 
and chicken in white sauce. This is a convenient 
way of serving chicken for children, involving no 
trouble of cutting by guests or hostess. With this, 
tea or cocoa with cake and a tiny cup of lemon or 
orange jelly made from gelatine will make a sup- 
per nice enough for children between the ages of 
six and fifteen. Make a plain, light cup cake and 
when cold cut it in slices and these in fancy 
shapes; cubes, diamonds, stars, crescents and so 
on, and ice them with plain and colored icings. 

No matter how simple the party, to make it a 
complete success there should be a souvenir for 
each child to carrv home. Pop corn tied up ina 
bag made from a pretty Japanese napkin, or from 
coarse-meshed white lace, the seams buttonholed 
with gay zephyrs, or an orange wrapped in bright 
tissue paper with the ends twisted like motto can- 
dies will please the little ones. At a party given 
by a boy of five, toy whips, costing five cents each, 
were presented to the youthful guests and as they 
were all boys if sent them away happy; for his 
sister’s doll party the souvenirs were very small 
Japanese dolls. Girls of ten, or older, may have 
pretty little cups and saucers for souvenirs. The 
little Japanese blue and whife affairs, costing five 
cents each, are charming, while very dainty ones 
may be bought for twenty-five cents. Better than 
any sum of money that you may give your children 
during your lifetime, or leave them after your 
death will be the remembrances of all such sweet 
and simple home festivities as shall have endeareé 
home to their childish hearts. 





The Care of the Fire. 
—_ 

By far the greater number of fires are traceable to 
carelessness on the part of somebody. About the 
house the greatest danger emanates from defec- 
tive stovepipe, flues and chimneys. The pipe is 
often not properly ‘secured where it enters the 
chimney, and the jar of the stove or room causes 
the pipe beyond the elbow to become loosened. 
If the accumulations in the pipe take fire, more or 
less of the burning soot falls out, perhaps on some 
inflammable material and a mysterious fire is the 





verdict. The crumbling away of the mortar in the 
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chimney is another source of frequent fires These 
matters should be investigated several times each 


year. Sheets of zine should be placed under every | 


stove and extend one foot beyond the door or 
hearth to catch all live coals that may fall to the 
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FIG. 1. CHAMOIS SKIN CARDCASE. 


floor. When ashes are taken up they should not 
be set near any inflammable material. Be careful 
with the burning lamps and candles. If fire is 
built out of doors near the buildings, it should 
always be carefully watched and fully extin- 
guished before retiring. 





Chamois Skin "Fancy Work. 


W. DONNELL. 
—_——<>_—_. 

A number of useful and pretty articles that can 
be made of chamois skin, are figured herewith. 
The postal cardease (Fig. 1), is simply an envelope 
with fancy edges, (Fig. 2) made large enough to 
hold postal cards, and stiffened somewhat by 
inserting a card of the exact size of the envelope, 
and tacking its edges to the chamois with silk. In 
addition to the lettering on the face, any orna- 
mentation can be added that is desired. These 
can be put on either with silk or with paints. The 
wiper for glasses (Fig. 3), very nearly explains 
itself. Three or four round pieces of chamois 
skin are fastened together at the top with a bow 
of daisy ribbon, and the edge of the first circle is 
stitched with a buttonhole stiteh, a color of silk 
being used to match the ribbon. The lettering can 

















FIG. 2. REVERSE OF CARDCASE. 

be put on with pen and ink. A watch, or eyeglass, 
case (Fig. 4), is especially useful, since these arti- 
cles are liable to scratching when carried loosely 
in the pocket; or the watch gradually gets dust 
into the case, and the glasses get dust upon their 
surface, causing annoyance. Chamois skin is so 
dainty in color, and in texture, and withal so ser- 
viceable, that it lends itself very nicely to the 
making of such small articles. 


— 





The sagas of To-day. 


Very different from the te tea chest, fern leaf, star, 
log-cabin and basket quilts of our grandmother's 
day, are the quilts of the present, which must be 
works of art, or sentimental souvenirs. It is quite 
possible for one to combine the two. The quilt 
which a young lady brought home from Vassar 
College was called a “letter quilt.” It was of fine 
linen wpon which she had feather-stitched or 
appliquéd with fancy stitches pieces of white | 
material cut in’ the form of an envelope and 





addressed to her by her various friends, the 
addresses being fancifully written in indelible 
ink in some cases, in others wrought in white or | 
blue or pink embroidery silk. It is edged with 

lace. Another form of souvenir quilt is of linen, | 


or of any of the various washable materials used 
for counterpanes, or of colored silk or sateen. 
Upon this the owner appliqués the embroidered 
strips of ribbon or silk of different shapes sent her 


by her friends, all of which are worked either | 


with some motto, such as: “Sleep sweetly,” 
‘‘Happy be thy dreams,” ‘‘ Dream of peace” or 
“Pleasant dreams.” The center of this was a 
square of white silk on which was embroidered in 
gold silk this couplet: 
** Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

The foundation was pale pink sateen and all the 
decorations were done in pink or gold on white. 





How to Tie Shoestrings. 
——[—=— > 
Of course a child can tie his shoestrings, but not 
even every grown person can tie them so that they 
will stay tied. Especially do the wide, soft, silk 
strings of a lady’s low shoes cause her untold 
annoyance by coming untied. To tie one’s own 


shoes so that by no mischance of wind or weather | 





FIG. 3. CHAMOIS SPECTACLE WIPE. 


they ever get loosened, make a first loop as usual, 
then pass string No. 2 over loop No. 1, and instead 
of making the second loop right away, put string 
No. 2 cléar through the opening under loop No. 1; 
bring around again and make the second loop as 
usual. Another way that is really infallible is to 
make a double bow-knot in the ordinary way, but 
before you pull it down tight, pass loop No. 1 back 
through the opening once more; pull out the loops 
tight and your knot will last through a day’s 
tramp, or an evening’s dance, and be as firm as 
when it was first tied. When you wish to untie it 
pull the string of loop No. 2, and it will loosen. 





A Dainty Rag Carpet. 
SARAH RODNEY. 
— — 

When you remember some of the hideous rag 
carpets that you have seen, composed almost 
entirely of faded calicos woven with an uncolored 
warp, ‘‘a dainty rag carpet” sounds absurd and 
impossible. Nevertheless, one of the daintiest car- 
pets imaginable, may be made from rays, by sav- 
ing all the white rags, especially sheets and such 
articles and garments as will tear into long strips. 
Tack them together and wind into balls weighing 
a pound and a quarter each. One of these balls 
will just make a yard, and, by counting the balls, 
you will know just how many yards of carpet you 
will have. Make the strips the same width. 
Purchase, or have the weaver get for you, a bright 





FIG. 4. FOR WATCH OR EYEGLASS. 


crimson or orange warp, as that is all the color 
there will be in your carpet. Be sure to get fast 


| colors, or the carpet will fade in a short time. 


Have your weaver use a reed that is used for weav- 
ing cloth, either a linen or woolen reed. A weaver 
will understand the reason for this, which is, that 
it puts the warp in closer than for ordinary carpet. 
It also requires more warp. I have tried both 


| reeds and have decided that seven knots to the 
| yard and a linen reed is the best, as color is what 
you are aiming at, and this gives more of it. In 
this case you will have a white and gold, in the 
other a white and pink, carpet. For sleeping 


| rooms with draperies to match, these carpets are 





FIG. 1. HOMEMADE WEATHER STRIP. 
very pretty and inexpensive. A beautiful carpet 
may be produced by having all the white rags 
dyed a uniform brown, and using a yellow warp 
which will give a brown carpet flecked with gold. 
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Homemade Weather Strips. 
L. D. SNOOK. 
—<-__ 

However close fitting a door may be made, in a 
few years the constant wear, natural shrinking 
and unequal settling of the building, or the least 
sagging of the hinges, is bound to leave a greater 
or less aperture between the door and casing, that 
will, and does, admit cold drafts of air during 
winter. This is most noticeable with the north 
and west doors. A storm door shuts off the direct 
force of the wind, but still permits the cold air to 
enter at the bottom, and warm air to escape at the 
top, of the main door. The application of weather 
strips prevents all this, and at less than half the 
expense of a storm door. Three forms of home- 
made strips are shown in the illustrations that 
are cheap and effective. In all these cases, strips 
of heavy woolen cloth are used, and may be eut 
from old garments, It is best to use soft wood 
that will not split. In Fig.1,a strip of wood one 
and three quarter inches wide and three-eighths 
of an inch thick is cut in the form shown. The 
cloth ¢ is so folded as to project beyond the strip 
about one-quarter of an inch. This cloth may be 
tacked or glued to the strip, and the whole 








FIG. 2. CLOTH WEATHER STRIP. 


























attached to the casing by screws, and removed as 
soon as warm weather approaches. Fig. 2shows a 
very effective strip, while that shown in Fig. 3 is 
the simplest of all, being a plain strip of wood, 
with the cloth wound about it and firmly tacked. 
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FIG. 3. SIMPLE WEATHER STRIP. 
The rubber strips at the stores cost from three to 
ten cents per foot, and, excepting the looks, these 
homemade ones will give quite as good satisfac- 
tion, provided the door is sheltered by a veranda, 
to keep off the rain. 





Enlarging the Table. 
MRS. L. D. ELDER. 
a 

The family had increased in size, until it required 
considerable drawing in of elbows to make room 
for all of us, and as there was no money to buy an 
extension table, clearly some sort of substitute 
must be devised. The foundation was a common 
fall-leaf table, a b, of medium size, and to this we 
added a half round section, e, at each side. [See 
engraving of plan on the next following page.] 

Boards of the same thickness as the table top 
were chosen, planed and matched together to give 
the requisite width. The proportion was made a 
true half cirele by the old pencil and string 
method, the length of the extension leaf being 
equal to the top of the table across the bed and 
both, leaves. To support the extension leaves, 
two cleats, one inch thick, and three inches broad, 
were firmly fastened to the under side of each leaf 
at such a distance apart, that the outside of each 
cleat, came just inside the corresponding table 
leg. Slots were cut to fit the cleats exactly, in the 
table frame at either end. 

The cleats extend quite across the extension 
leaf, and are beveled off neatly at the outer edge. 





They also extend a third of the distance across the 
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table to give a firm hold. To facilitate adjustment 
they were planed smoothly, and tapered at the 
ends. The table was of cherry, but that kind of 
lumber being needlessly expensive, as well as 
heavy to handle, clear pine boards were used. 
This was made to somewhat resemble cherry in 
color, by rubbing it well with boiled linseed oil to 
whieh was added a little of the cherry staining 
used by painters. 

The expense was very little compared to the 
convenience of it; the work was not beyond the 
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PLAN FOR ENLARGING TABLE. 

ability of the average handy man or boy, and an 
added point in its favor, is that when not in use 
the extra leaves may be put away, and the table 
closed up into much less space than the regulation 
extension table requires, a desideratum in small 
trooms. If deemed advisable wooden brackets 
may be attached to the outside of the cleats to run 
down and brace against the legs, but in most cases 
they will not be required. 








Disguising a Bed. 
—_ 

It is sometimes necessary to have one room in 
the house, ostensibly a parlor or sitting room, 
which at times can be used as a bedroom, but 
which fact one would at other times like to con- 
ceal. One need not hesitate to practice the harm- 
less little deception illustrated in this sketch. 
Place a cot with a woven wire springs and a mat- 
tress across a corner, or in a recess formed by the 
jutting of the chimney. Saw off enough of the 
legs to make it the height of an ordinary divan. 
Cover with cretonne, or with brown or blue denim 
embroidered with linen floss. 
in the ceiling, on a level with the outer edge of 
the couch, and through it pass curtains of silko- 
line matching the cretonne in eoloring. These 
rings may be obtained at any large furniture store. 





A DISGUISED BED. 


Make up the cot with sheets and blankets and 
overall slip the covering which should be large 
enough to slip down behind ten or twelve inches, 
and should be fastened at the four corners, by 
tapes tied to the legs of the cot. 





a 
Fashionable Table Linen. 
ee 
The housekeeper who did not follow the craze 
for colors in the decorations of table linen, will be 
pleased to learn that the latest and most correct 
thing is pure white. Tables of beautifully pol- 


Fasten a large ring 


ished oak or mahogany have no cloth but only 
strips of linen decorated with hemstitching, 
drawn work, or lace for the sides and ends, leav- 
ing the center of the beautiful table bare. Where 
this is undesirable only plain white linen, as fine 
as the purse will permit, over a heavy underlining 
of table-felt is allowed. A center square or long 


| “runner” bordered with lace or daintly hemmed 


may be added. 





Homemade Picture Frames. 
CLIFTON S. WADY. 
oie 
Many things are “cheap” now in the sense of 


| being inferior, the low price being possible from a 


sacrifice of good workmanship, or from poor mate- 
rials being employed. Art is one of the last 
departments into which low prices may come and 
fine work be preserved. However, there is one 
article intimately connected with the art of pic- 
ture-making, which deserves attention in this con- 


nection. Ireferto making pictureframes. Frames 


; sola at very low prices are usually worth even 
| less than the price asked, and are so inartistie and 





clumsy that one prefers to go without. 
It is my desire to call attention to a few simple, 
practical ideas which, worked out, may result in a 























FIG. 1. ARTISTIC HOMEMADE PICTURE FRAME. 
pleasing surprise to anyone who is possessed of 
some natural mechanical aptitude and wishes to 
make his own picture frames at slight cost. 

The simplest way to make a frame intended for 
mat and glass cover, is as follows. Select a piece 
of clear, soft wood (soft that it may be easily 
worked) of any thickness and of the size desired, 
according to the subject and proportions of the 
picture itself, and in the center cut out a square 
piece for the picture space. This obviates the 
necessity of joining four sides of a square frame, 
for the removal of the one piece from the center 
leaves, of course, a solid square of rectangular 
frame which is immediately ready for covering. 
To accomplish the covering, take a piece of plush, 
velvet, china silk (the latter should be padded to 
secure a good effect), a little larger than the frame 
to allow for turning over to fasten on the back of 
the frame, and from this piece cut a neat square, 
corresponding to that ent in the wood, but smaller, 
so that margin may be left to turn over the inner 
edges. A small slit may be made at each corner 
to facilitate the turning over, and to avoidaclumsy 
effect, especially in the case of plush. One who 
paints may produce perfect little gems by using 
appropriate coverings and hand-painting these 
with pretty designs. The orchard scene, shown in 
Fig. 1, with the apple trees in full bloom, and the 
branches of flowers continued along one side of 
the frame is very effective. Niagara Falls in win- 
ter, with icy suggestions in cold colors, along the 
frame, is also very artistic; and another very 
desirable design represents an old mill, in which 
the stream, after it came from under the water- 
wheel, seemed to purl on down the surface of the 
picture frame. 

The head of a butter-keg furnishes the founda- 
tion for some good effects. It should be entirely 


covered with some pretty material, or painted, 
thus forming a background on which a photograph 
may be fastened by brass or silver-headed tacks, 
at an artistic slant. 
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Utilizing this very same circle, cut from it a cir. 
cular piece leaving an opening which will fit the 
face of a small clock; then cover it with white 





FIG. 2. 
satin, after which fit into the opening a round 


CLOCK FRAME. 


timepiece. The cheap alarm clocks sold for $1 
each willanswernicely. Fasten the clock securely 
into place, remembering that it must be accessible 
for winding every day. Paint or decorate the 
satin space surrounding the clock face with some 
striking design, if possible appropriate to the sub- 
ject of Time” as seen in Fig. 2. From the lower 
edge hang cords or fancy chains, on the ends of 
which fasten the regulation eight-day elock- 
weights so common in the old-fashioned time- 
pieces; suspend from the wall and you have an 
ornament which will be both pretty and useful. 


Refooting Stockings. 
8. E. WILCOX. 
——[—=— 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers may be 
pleased to learn of & new pattern for refooting 
stockings. This pattern has advantages over any 
Ihave seen given. The stocking is not percept- 
ibly shortened, the upper will often wear out two 
or three bottoms, even when strong new cloth is 
used. The one séam, if opened and carefully fas- 





tened down, will not hurt the foot as one across 
The pattern is shown in the 
The 


the instep might do. 


accompanying diagram. dimensions for a 








NEW BOTTOM FOR OLD STOCKINGS. 

toe line, four 
inches; sole line, five inches; instep line, six 
inches. 


lady wearing a No. 4 shoe are, 
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Dangers of Leaving Children to Nurses. 
Ss 

A beautiful and wealthy girl eloped with a Por- 
tuguese eoachman, and when found was living in 
apparent happiness and contentment in his very 
humble home. One gentleman who was told of 
the ease said, “ Tell me about the childhood of that 
girl. By whom was she brought up when a little 
child?” He found that she had been left almost 
entirely to the care of Portuguese servants. The 
gentleman said “The matter is not at all hard to 
account for. She aequired tastes when a child 
that she will never outgrow, and so she is per- 
fectly happy in the sort of life she now leads.” 

Two parents were very much shocked when their 
child was first allowed to eat at the table with 
them, at the way in whieh he prepared his food. 
It was first ent intosmal!l pieces and mixed together 
on his plate. On asking the reason for this they 
learned that his nurse had always prepared his 
food in this way and he had come to eat it thus 
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prepared in preference to any other way. These 
may be unusual and extreme cases, and yet with- 
out doubt many of the unfortunate things that 
happen can be traced back to just such influences 
in early years. 





<.-~ 
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Fashion Items. 
— 

Over sixty years ago, a little girl skilled with 
her needle, amused herself by dressing a number 
of small dolls in the exact styles then in vogue. 
That maiden was the little Duchess of Kent, now 
Queen of England, and, recently, her majesty’s sec- 
retary, Sir Henry Ponsonby, discovered the collec- 
tion of puppets arrayed by the clever, royal child 
in those bygone days. Dressmakers eagerly copied 
and enlarged the miniature outfits, and to this 
fact is said to be due whatis known as the “ revival 
of 1830,” namely, drooping puffed sleeves, ampli- 
fied skirts and alas! possibly crinoline, which 
have already appeared in London and Paris, and 
will doubtless be seen here this spring. A skirt 
five and a half yards in width and containing nine 
gored breadths, is scarcely a thing to be desired 
by the economist and, let us hope, may be modi- 
fied before it becomes established; while one can- 
not but suspect that the modistes have had an 
interested finger in this extravagant ‘revival.’ 

Black and light blue form a stylish combination 
this season, and a pretty young girl looks very 
attractive in a poke-bonnet of black satin—the 
edge of which an English milliner oddly finishes 
with rows of machine stitching—faced with azure, 
and with a twist and knot of blue ribbon set inside 
to rest on the fluffy hair. The only outside trim- 
ming consists of three pale blue ostrich tips placed 
on the left side, and held by a bow of ribbon, and 
strings to tie under the chin. The same combina- 
tion of colors is charming for a gown as well, and 
astylish model for a black wool is a round back 
and very short jacket fronts turning away in 
revers from a waistcoat of blue silk striped with 
narrow bands of jet. The revers, too, are some- 
what peculiar, widening toward the shoulders 
where they are gathered full over the armholes, 
and disappear under the sleeves, having the effect 
of epaulettes. The collar, cuffs and belt are also 
of jet trimmed with blue silk, while the dark skirt 
is adorned with a bias flounce with a shell head- 
ing, showing glimpses of the cerulean silk that is 
used as a facing. 

At present, the bell skirt still holds its own, both 
for street and house dresses. In the latter, modistes 
are combining plain dark silks with very gay 
striped goods displaying a variety of colors. 
“Rainbow satin” is the appropriate name given 
one striking style which runs the gamut of pris- 
matic hues, commencing with violet on one edge 
and ending in pink on the other. This radiant 
fabrie is employed for plastron, girdle, and, per- 
haps, for tiny foot ruffles at the bottom of the skirt. 
A fancy zouave jacket of velvet, opening over the 
full vest, completes the home costume. 

Veloutine is a new silk that is fast winning its 
way into favor, being soft, although remarkably 
firm of texture, While it is claimed that it will 
neither cut, fray nor rustle. Velvet is more used 
for combination and trimming than ever, and the 
shaded velvets are a novelty much admired for 
reception gowns and@ for the sleeves of cloaks. 
Easter suits will probably display a great profu- 
sion of buttons, that being a late Parisian dictum. 

Black velvet capes are the most elegant gar- 
ments prepared for early spring, lined with satin 
and interlined with flannel or the soft wadded 
silk known as ouatine. The most chic reaches to 


the hips, and is finished round the neck by a | 


double collarette which is often composed of two 
shades of colored velvet. One full pleated piece 
falls low on the shoulders, while above it stands a 
high collar surmounted by a standing pleating, or 
else a stiff ruche. Cloth capes with velvet collar- 
ettes are also to be worn, and a last year’s mantle 
may be readily modernized by adding to it one of 
these becoming tour's de cou. 

Even as early as March, the average woman 
longs to give some spring-like touch to her winter 
costume, and nine out of ten purchase a bunch of 
long-stemmed Parma violets to nestle among the 
fur garniture of their hats, while the tenth one 
buys purplish-red roses for the same purpose. 
Young women who are in haste to discard heavy 
Wraps, wear beneath their dress bodices chamois 
waists that closely fit the figure. Some are of the 
skin alone, but the finest are dyed black and lined 
With thin silk. The favored walking glove is of 








dogskin in dull Russian red, having piqué or lap- 
ped seams, and stitched or spear backs, while 
they are fastened by four large buttons. 

The low, loose coil of hair at the nape of the 
neck, so long called the Langtry coiffure, is once 
more in vogue. Through this is thrust a pretty 
filigree dagger. Young misses in their early teens 
arrange their locks in a wide looped braid and 
fasten a fancy gold or silver pin low down On one 
side. Fans are exquisitely beautiful this season, 
the handsomest being painted in Watteau scenes 
on silk or kid. Less expensive ones are of gauze, 
bordered or covered with spangles. New ostrich 
feather fans have a pretty addition in a marabout 
pompon set on one side, but very young ladies 
consider them rather ‘“ elderly’ and prefer those 
of coque feathers with amber sticks. 

An old-fashioned shoulder kerechief of India silk 
or ecrépe de chine gives a slim girl a strikingly 
quaint air. It is worn with the ends crossed and 
tucked into the belton either side. Colored bands 
and colored embroidery are the latest trimmings 
for night robes and white lingerie, as well as for 
aprons which are said to be coming into fashion. 
The proper manner to adjust a ribbon belt, is to 
fasten it on the left side with a stiff, upright bow, 
or with a buckle placed diagonally. 





Furred Game. 


———<—> 


_ Hares, rabbits, and the different varieties of 
squirrels, furnish an economical and nourishing 
substitute for meat in winter when the latter com- 
modity is dear. A little trouble in the preparing 
will also give many really epicurean dishes. 

Baron of Hare.—This German dish is a nice way 
of using a hare when the family is small. Use 
only the back and thighs, removing the thin skin 
from the back and leaving the kidneys in the 
loins; rub the meat over with moist sugar and let 
it stand for several hours, then put it in a deep 
dish with a gill of vinegar, a minced onion anda 
bay leaf, letting it remain for .48 hours, during 
which time it must be frequently turned and 
basted. Drain and lard it in neat rows; brown it 
quickly in a frying pan, and put it in a stew-pan 
with the liquor or marinade in which it has stood 
for two days, and salt and pepper also the gravy 
or butter in which it was browned. Cover closely 
and let it steam until tender, basting meanwhile 
several times. Transfer to a hot dish, add the 
juice of a lemon and a spoonful of currant jelly to 
the gravy; thicken, strain and send to table ina 
sauce tureen. 

Hare Pepper.—This is a nice way to cook the infe- 
rior parts of the same hare. Cut it into joints and 
brown in a little butter. Fry a sliced onion in 
three ounces of bacon cut in dice, and put all 
into a stewpan, first browning two __ table- 
spoonfuls of flour in the fat in the frying-pan. 
Add gradually three cups of water to the thick- 
ened gravy and, when all is smooth, the pieces of 
hare, the thin yellow rind of half a lemon, four or 
five each of pepper corns and cloves and salt to 
taste. Simmer for an hour or more until very ten- 
der; strain the gravy over the pieces of hare and 
garnish with sliced lemon. : 

Hare Pasty.—This is also a German recipe and no 
finer dish can be imagined for the winter season. 
Make a large one and it will be nice to set before 
your friends either hot or cold. Skin one fine hare 
and cut into half joints larding each piece with 
thin strips of bacon. Let the pieces lay in a mar- 
inade, as mentioned in the baron of hare, for 
twelve hours. Then drain and put them into a 
stewpan with three ounces of butter; cover the 
pan closely and let them steam until tender; lift 
them out and put into the stewpan half the mar- 
inade and a cupful of good, nicely seasoned stock; 
boil down this gravy alittle while you are filling 
the pie. The liver should have been boiled and 
made into a forcemeat with four ounces each of 
bacon and pork, finely minced, four ounces of 
bread crumbs and a seasoning of nutmeg, salt, 
pepper and thyme; make to a paste with two well 
beaten eggs. Stir this foreemeat over a slow fire 
until it leaves the bottom and sides of asaucepan; 
spread half of it on a baking dish; cover with the 
pieces of hare and the rest of the foreemeat; pour 
in a gill of the gravy, lay on two or three very thin 
slices of pork and cover the dish with a good crust. 
Make a hole in the top, pour in the rest of the 
gravy and bake an hour and a half. 

Hares Roasted or Baked.—Truss the hares for 
roasting, and lay them for 24 hours in a marinade 
as in the first recipe, except that it must be poured 











hot over the hare. Then lard it and bake or roast, 
basting with butter at first and just before it is 
done with new milk. It will take about an hour 
and a quarter. Squeeze the juice of a lemon over 
it before sending it to table. 

Hare Soup.—The remains of a roast hare will 
make good soup. Chop it small and simmer with 
the stuffing in three quarts of water for two hours, 
by which time it will be reduced to half the quan- 
tity. Rub through a sieve, boil up, season to 
taste and serve. 

Sauce for Hare.—Fry two tablespoonfuls each of 
minced carrot and onion in a little butter until 
lightly browned; pour over two gills of brown 
sauce (you can make this with butter, browned 
flour and water), one gill of stock and salt and 
pepper; simmer half an hour, strain, melt in it 
two tablespoonfuls of red currant jelly and one of 
vinegar, make hot and send to table in a tureen. 

Ragout of -Hare.—Cut the cold hare into as neat 
pieces as possible; make a gravy from the remain- 
der of the gravy of the day before with a little but- 
ter and water, or by simmering the bones and 
trimmings with soup herbs and vegetables; lay the 
pieces of meat in the gravy when it is nicely thick- 
ened, strained and seasoned; simmer for five min- 
utes, dish and garnish with points of toast. The 
meat may also be minced and heated in enough of 
the gravy to moisten it; then heap on squares of 
buttered toast; garnish with slices of lemon and 
pass currant jelly with it. Squirrels, hares and 
rabbits may all be cooked according to the fore- 
going recipes. : 


Lamps and Their Influence. 


NELLIE BURNS. 
a 

There is no other one article of the home’s fur- 
nishings that affects the comfort and happiness of 
the family more than the lamps. Dingy, dirty 
lamps, with their dim lights, render the evening 
hours gloomy and uncomfortable, and give a dis- 
mal air to the home. It should be the pride of 
every housekeeper to illuminate her rooms with 
bright, cheerful-looking lights. There should be 
aspring hanging-lamp in the sitting-room, casting 
out a strong light over the entire room. Itisan 
excellent plan to have a stationary bracket lamp, 
with reflector, in the dining-room and also in the 
kitchen. Keep the wicks trimmed and clean. 

There is absolutely no danger of lamps explod- 
ing where they receive the proper care. The lamp 
should be kept fu!l of oil, so as to leave no vacuum 
in which gas will accumulate. The burners should 
be boiled out as often as once a week in winter so 
as to keep the tubes and air-holes open. Many 
people do not understand the principle on which 
the burners are made, and so are unable to give 
them intelligent care. Good lamps add so much 
to the comfort and appearance of the home, that 
money put into them is certainly well invested. 


Plants for Table Decorations. 


It is a common and very beautiful custom in 








| England to decorate the table with small plants 


instead of cut flowers. For this purpose ferns are 
chiefly used, such as the Adiantums and Pteris, or 
any low-growing kinds. But other plants are used 
as well, particularly the Fittonias and Saxifragas. 
These are taken from the conservatory, and placed 
in shallow dishes of various patterns; those in 
imitation of the nautilus and othershells are very 
common. The aim is to have the plants as low as 
possible, so that they may not obstruct the view. 
Frequently a plant is placed in front of each guest, 
or member of the family. Occasionally there is a 
tall but graceful palm in the center of the table, 
with several low growing plants distributed at 
equal distances over other parts of the table. The 
effect is very pleasing, modest and inexpensive. 
If flowers are used in addition, they are generally 
arranged on the mantels or on brackets, to deco- 
rate the room rather than the table. 





Throwing Ink on the Floor. 


One of the most disagreeable habits a scholar can 
acquire is that of throwing the surplus ink from the 
pen upon the floor. The carelessness of this habit 
is not so manifest when only the old floor of the 
school-house is ink-spattered, but when these tell- 
tale spots are made ‘upon a carpet, oil cloth, office 
floor or at any point where the grown scholar may 
have an occasion to use a pen then he, or at least 
the owner of the spotted room, wishes that more 
cleanly and careful habits had been acquired. 
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WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


BRING BACK THE SUNNY DAYS 
OF CHILDHOOD. 
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to 


pan - ions who have long since passed a - way, Dear friends of youth I'll nev-er see a 


nations,and when dy-ing be  con-tent, If I could live those happy days 
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Oft have I longed for them in vain, the friends once more, 





child-hood gone be - fore, how Id like to live those days a 


- gain. . 
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Play Fair and Work Fair. 


PAUL PASTNOR. 


> 

Among my boy companions, I remember, there 
was a very significant expression used when play- 
ing the game of marbles. It was this: ‘Don’t 
hunch.” Hunching consisted in pushing forward 
the hand which held the * shooter’? marble beyond 
the place where it lay when picked up, so that the 
distance between the shooter and the marble to 
be hit was more or less shortened, according to 
the audacity or slyness of the player. Hunching 
was always recognized as cheating, even by the 
player who was discovered in the act, and a 
hunehing shot had to be taken over under fairer 
conditions. As boys grow older, some of them, I 
am sorry to say, carry this same habit of hunching, 
or the principle involved in it, into the more seri- 
ous affairs of life. If we define hunching, in its 
broader application, as taking an unfair advan- 
tage of others, how many boys there are develop- 
ing into manhood, yes, and full-grown men them- 
selves, who are practicing the contemptible habit. 

It creeps into the schoolroom. Boys and young 
men “hunch” when they cheat at examinations, 
making use of unlawful helps which give them a 
mean advantage over the more honest fellows. 


‘They hunch, again, when they try to ingratiate 


themselves into a teacher’s favorsimply to secure 
the advantages which arise from favoritism. The 
boy who voluntarily makes himself the teacher’s 
lieutenant, as a spy, or informant, or who toadies 
to, or wheedles, or cajoles the teacher—and, unfor- 
tunately, there are teachers who can be corrupted 
in this way —is mean-spirited and dishonorable. 
He is hunching at the expense of his fellows, and 
to the degradation of his own character. Whena 
boy goes into business or begins to learn or prac- 
tiee a profession, there is a still more danger- 


ous and enticing opportunity to hunch. It is 


easy for the boy who is serving as an apprentice 
or an assistant to take advantage of his employer. 
He may make a great show of zeal and fidelity, 
and yet accomplish next to nothing. He may be 
industrious when the eye of the master is upon 
him, and lazy when unobserved. In the relations 
of manhood and business, the temptation to hunch 
grows even stronger. He hunches if he sells infe- 
rior goods under false representations. He hunches 
when he becomes a party to that kind of business 
speculation known as “ cornering ”’ the necessities 
of life,—the meanest possible way of taking ad- 
vantage of the dependent condition of the poor. 
It is hunching for a lawyer or a doctor to demand 
an exorbitant fee for a small service. Too many 
boys who used to cheat at marbles are now cheat- 
ing at something more important. 

Probably, as a boy grows up, he will find more 
huneching in social life than anywhere else. Let 
us hope he does not contribute to it. There is the 
huneching of social pretense,—people trying to 
appear what they are not and cannot be. The 
newly rich try to appear aristocratic. People in 
straitened circumstances are often given to foolish 
display. Worse still, they too often borrow money 
that they see no sure way of returning, or fool- 
ishly spend money which ought to buy comforts 
for their famiiies. As some one has wittily said: 
“The poorest man in town always keeps the most 
dogs.” All this sham and pretense, which is an 
imposition upon others, a distinct taking advan- 
tage of them, is nothing more nor less than social 
hunching. It is just as contemptible and unfair as 
tosly your marble toward your adversary’s shooter 
when you are trying to make a successful shot. 

Boys, don’t hunch—in marbles or in anything 
else! Play fair and work fair. If you are dishon- 
est in your games you will very likely be dishon- 
est in your profession. From the very beginning 
determine that you will do everything on the 
square. This is the only way to build up a char- 
acter thac will stand the test, and it is also the 
only way to achieve permanent success in life. 
It is the only way, also, to develop a self-respect, 
and independence and honesty of character, which 
is the formation of all permanent happiness. 











The Elf’s Visit. 


MRS. E. L. LIDDELL. 


“Oh dear!” said Bessie impatiently. 

No one responded. 

‘‘Oh dear me!” wailed she. 

“What’s the matter, Bess?” questioned good- 
natured Alf, who had been too busy with his Vir- 
gil to notice her first exclamation. 

“ What’s the matter dear?” said grandma, who, 
being a little deaf, had not heard Bessie till now. 

“Composition!” said Bessie solemnly. ‘Oh, is 
that all?”’ said Alf, as if that were nothing, as he 
looked for a word in his lexicon. 

“Toothache?” saidgrandmainquiringly. ‘Get 
the camphor bottle, and [’ll rub your face for you.” 

Alf laughed outright, and Bessie followed his 
example after trying for a moment to preserve 
her lugubrious expression. 

“ Brace up, Bess,” said Alf patronizingly, “it isn’t 
so bad after you get over it.” 

“No,” said grandma, “I dare say it’ll be all well 
by morning,” whereat Alf and Bessie both laughed 
again, though not without a suspicion that the 
dear old lady understood a little better than she 
pretended to. 

At all events this diversion somewhat revived 
the drooping energies of the young essayist, and 
she began to write with such zeal that it is likely 
she would have been fairly successful, but for a 
fatal interruption. The door bell rang, and in 
rushed Alice and Grace, two favorite school-girl 
friends, rosy and noisy. 

“Oh Bessie,’ exclaimed Alice, “get on your 
wraps and go coasting with us.” ‘ Brother Rob is 
going to take us,” put in Grace. “And we will 
have such a jolly time,” they concluded in concert. 

Alas for Bessie and her composition! She was so 
fond of coasting, Which was not an every day priv- 
ilege in this Colorado village where the snow was 
apt to disappear as suddenly as it came, and some- 
times failed to come at all in sufficient quantity. 

Moreover, this same ‘‘ Brother Rob,” just home 
from Harvard, was specially and innocently 
admired by this dear little thirteen-year-old dam- 
sel, in whose estimation a college graduate had 
very nearly reached the summit of earthly distinc- 
tion. So the pleasure of coasting would be greatly 
enhanced by the honor of having such a distin- 
guished escort, and Bessie turned eagerly for her 
mother’s consent. 

It was hard to send a cloud over that expectant 
face, especially as Mrs. Gray knew Robert to be a 
most suitable companion; so, after a moment’s 
reflection she said, ‘‘ Bessie may do as she thinks 
best, but she has her composition to write.” 

Poor Bessie! She had actually forgotten that 
hateful task for the moment. 

At this reminder of duty, a big lump came up In 
her throat and her eyes grew a little misty, but 
she said slowly, “I guess I’d better stay at home 
and write it.’ “Bravo!” cried Alf, “you are 
worthy of your illustrious brother.” 

*Tllustrious fiddlesticks,’’ retorted Alice impa- 
tiently, “I haven’t written mine yet, and don’t 
know when I'm going to, either, but the coasting is 
so fine that mamma said I ought to go, for I might 
not get another chance. Come along, do.” 

“Well, mine is written, acknowledged Grace, 
Rob wouldn’t agree to take me till I got through 
with it; but can’t you get up early in the morning 
and write yours?” 

Bessie shook her head sadly. “I would like to 
go dearly, but I can’t, for the composition must be 
handed in Friday morning. and now it is Wednes- 
day, and to-morrow night is the lyceum. I don’t 
want to miss that—Alf leads the debate, you 
know.” , 

“Of course, we must all hear that,’ cried Alice, 
while “Alfred the Illustrious’? modestly retired 
behind his Virgil. 

“T think Bessie is right,’’ remarked Mrs. Gray 
approvingly, and the girls reluctantly left without 
their friend. 

As for Bessie the consciousness of having done 
right did not prevent her from feeling disap- 
pointed when her breezy companions had gone, 
though Aif exhorted her alternately to be a “Spar- 
tan Mother” and a “Roman Father,” and made 
various other equally felicitous remarks. 

She returned to her writing, but couldn’t regain 
her enthusiasm over Winter Sports, upon which 
she had been engaged at the time of the “ inva- 
sion” as Alf styled the interruption. 

Then she tried Education but soon found she 
was in “‘too large a field.” 

The Ocean was the next scene of her struggle, 











but proved “too deep” for her, according to the 
same authority. 

“Look at the list of subjects in your rhetoric,” 
he advised. 

Acting on that suggestion she selected Progress 
and Improvement, and produced as a beginning, 
“Progress and improvement may be said to go 
hand in hand, for, without one, the other can have 
no existence.”’ 

“That sounds well, but where are they supposed 
to be going?” queried her incorrigible critic, and 
Bessie gave it up, not being able to answer that 
conundrum. 

The fact was that—despite her efforts to the con- 
trary—her thoughts were sadly distracted by the 
coasting party. 

What a good time they were having now, and 
what a good time she might have been having, 
had it not been for that composition. 

In imagination, she saw herself seated on the 
double-runner, which Rob was skillfully guiding 
down the hill. What merry laughter! What a 
melodious tooting of. fish-horns! Perhaps an occa- 
sional tip-over in the soft snow! What fun it was 
to crawl out of the snow. some of which clung to 
the clothing to be merrily shaken off! And then 
the jolly climb to the top of the hill again! How 
the sled did fly! 

Just then Bessie woke from her reverie to find 
the evening nearly gone, and the task not accom- 
plished. 

“Grandma,” said she, “you are always telling 
me that ‘virtue is its own reward,’ but here I’ve 
missed my fun, and haven’t done my work either.” 

“T guess it will come out all right, dearie,” said 
grandma. ‘Go to bed now and get up early in the 
morning; you will feel brighter then.” Bessie hes- 
itated. ‘Perhaps I’m to blame,” she said rue- 
fully, “for I’m afraid my mind has been off coast- 
ing, while my body stayed at home.” 

** Mind and body should work together to accom- 
plish the best results,” said mamma gently. 
“But,” she continued, “seeing Bessie’s look of 
distress, “it is not possible even for grown-up 
people to control their thoughts at all times, so 
you must not take your failure too much to heart. 
You will do better the next time.- Now go to bed 
and try again in the morning.” 

Somewhat consoled Bessie went to her pretty 
blue room and made her preparations for retir- 
ing. But somehow she didn’t feel sleepy. She 
brushed her hair fur a long time, and even read a 
few pages in Gulliver’s Travels for a nightcap, as 
grandma would say, although it is to be doubted if 
even grandma would have recommended Gulliver 
for that purpose. She read about the giants, who 
frightened Gulliver, and about the little Lillipu- 
tians, to whom Gulliver was a giant, until she 
was tired of reading. She liked fairies better 
anyway, and wished that one would help her in 
some way now. For all that she could not go to 
sleep after she had climbed into her little white 
nest, but kept thinking of her composition, still 
trying to frame sentences on various subjects, and 
all the while getting more and more wide awake. 
Finally, the little clock on the mantel struck 
twelve in silvery tones. 

“Oh dear!” said Bessie, almost erying now, “If 
I don’t go tosleep, how shall I get up in the morn- 
ing in time to write that horrid composition!” 

“Don’t wait ’till morning,’’ responded a brisk 
little yoice. ‘*There’s no time like the present.” 
And just then a soft light illuminated the room 
which seemed to come from a table by her bed- 
side. Opening her eyes, Bessie sat up and sawa 
smiling little elf standing on the table, holdinga 
tiny little lantern in one hand and a square box in 
the other. He couldn’t have been more than 
twelve inches in height, and had the most beam- 
ing face in the world. He wore a jaunty little suit 
of blue velvet, with a conical hat the same color. 
Bessie couldn’t determine whether he was young 
or old, but she wasn’t a bit afraid, and in response 
to his remark, she said eagerly, “I’m all ready, if 
you'll tellme what to do.” “Just what I came for,” 
he replied, still smiling. Then he put his lantern 
down on Gulliver, and opening his box, which 
proved to be a writing desk, took out a diminu- 
tive book, ran his eye rapidly down the page, and 
read, ‘‘ Bessie Gray, age thirteen, junior class in 
High School, faithful student, stayed at home to 
write her composition, instead of going coasting, 
worthy of assistance.” ‘* Why, how did you know 
about me ?” ejaculated Bessie in amazement. Mr, 
Elf rubbed his nose significantly with his fore- 
finger, and replied impressively, “I’m your Fairy 
Godfather, and have come to help you.” 
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“Oh, how nice!” said Bessie. “Only I never 
heard of a Fairy Godfather before.” “ Well, I dare 
say I'll do as well as any Godmother, I’m a pretty 
jolly fellow.” ; 

“I’m sure [’m glad to see you,” said Bessie. 
“Won't you take a—” chair she was going to say, 
put stopped suddenly, remembering the dimen- 
sions of her guest. 

“ Much obliged,” said he briskly, and, not appear- 
ing to notice her confusion, he seated himself on a 
pincushion and took his writing desk in his lap. 

‘We must go right to work, for I have another 
engagement at one o’clock. One of my boys in 
Oregon, needs some help in Algebra. I’ve got a 
subject for you, and he handed her a tiny sheet of 
paper, produced from the tiny desk, on which she 


forget,” replied the little fellow with a wise nod 
of his head. 

So she followed his instructions, and after she 
had read it, he put it away in his desk, prepara- 
tory to leaving. 

“Would you mind telling me how you are going 
to get to Oregon by one o’clock? It is half-past 
twelve now. I’m afraid you’ll be late,”’ said Bessie. 

“Late, oh no! there is plenty of time. I travel 


in the air, and fastened my carriage to your blind | 








remembrance of what was due to hospitality. 
“There are chocolate creams in there,” pointing 
to a bon bon box upon thetable. “Thank you, but 
I never eat between meals. Good bye.” 

He had vanished, and the room was dark again. 
Bessie imagined that she heard a slight rattling of 
the blind, which might have been her strange vis- 
itor unhitching his novel conveyance, and she 
thought dreamily that she would go to the window 
and investigate, but the next thing she knew, the 





read this heading, ‘‘On the 
Trials of Composition Writ- 
ing.”” Bessie clapped her 
hands and exclaimed, enthusi- 


astically, ‘‘ That is just lovely.” rae 
“Well, then, I’ll divide the g 
subject into heads, and you y 6 
shall dictate as I A 2 
write,” said the elf. rd oe 
Bessie surprised her- f cs 


self by her rapid 
thinking, and when- 
ever she hesitated, a 
suggestion from her 
diminutive helper 
spurred her on, and 
it didn’t seem more 
than five minutes be- 
fore the sheet was 
full. It was a small 
sheet to be sure, but 
written in such fine 
characters, that it 
would make a com- 
position of the 
required length, if 
written in her usual 


styie on paper as is ordinarily used for the purpose. 
“Now,” said the elf, “be kind enough to read it 
Over carefully and you'll remember it all in the 
morning.” 
‘ Are you sure?” asked Bessie, doubtfully. 
“Quite sure. Boys and girls whom I help never 


when Ifarrived here.” 
“Carriage?’’? queried 
she. “I suppose you call 
it a balloon,’ said the 
elf, “you big folks are 
a little behind the times. 
But I must be off, only 
first let me give you a 
word of advice: The 
next time you stay at 
home to perform a task, 
don’t make halfway 
work of it.” Bessie 
blushed. “I wondered if you knew,” said she. 
“Oh, of course! I know everything,” said he, 
“but I guess you’ll get along alone the next time.” 
“Tll try,” said she, “and I’m ever so much 
obliged to you. Wouldn’t you like something to 
eat before you go?” she added, with a sudden 


“DON’T WAIT TILL MORNING.” 





































little clock was striking again, and she opened her 
sleepy eyes to find mamma bending over her. 

“Such a time as I’ve had waking you,” said she. 
“You’ll have to hurry, for it’s seven o’clock now. 
Here’s a nice cup of chocolate and a roll to stay 
you till your work is done.” 

Bessie jumped up, smiling to herseif, and, look- 
ing at her toilet table for traces of her midnight 
visitor, she thought the bow on the corner of her 
pincushion where he sat, looked quite flat, but she 
may have been mistaken. At any rate, after 
dressing and eating her lunch, she found no diffi- 
culty in recalling every word of the composition 
of the night, and by the time the breakfast bell 
rang, her task was accomplished, and she made 
her appearance at the table, folded paper in hand, 
looking as fresh and untroubled as though there 
had never been such a trial as a composition. 

“ How did you ever do it?” inquired Alf in Pina- 
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forean language, striking an attitude that would 
have done credit to the ruler of the ‘“ Queen’s 
Navee,” and which so impressed Bessie that she 
replied: 

“Well I didn’t do it, that is, not exactly.” Then 
she related the occurrence of the previous night. 

“You dear girl,” said mamma, “ you have been 
worrying about that composition all night. While 
the rest of you was asleep, your brain was awake 
and kept working until your composition was all 
thought out and worked. It was a useful dream 
to you, but sound sleep would have been better.” 

“Pshaw!” was Alf’s comment. ‘It was some- 
thing she ate for supper, and Gulliver continued.” 

“ Alfred Gray,’’ said Bessie severely, “I was just 
as wide awake as [am now this moment, and I 
shall tell Miss Swan when I hand it in, just how I 
was helped in writing it.” 

So she did. Miss Swan smiled, and said she was 
a very conscientious child, and Bessie knew by 
the twinkle in her eye, that she, too, thought the 
Fairy Godfather was only a visitor in the dream 
house, and so she gave up trying to convince her 
friends that she was awake that night, though she 
thought she was. 
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Amateur Photography. 


J. B. STANDISH 
i 
It is a difficult operation for an inexperienced 
amateur to tone and mount prints nicely. His 
best efforts are often spoiled by such defects as 
corners curled up, or torn off, and surfaces marred 
by blisters, ridges, etc. There are several kinds 
of paper used; the most common are albumen and 





_ aristotype. The former is used by professionals, 


but the latter is most convenient for amateurs. 
A bottle of toning solution, with directions for use 
accompany the aristo-paper. Sometimes a small 
negative is made to appear larger by cutting out a 
mat of any preferred form and, placing it between 
the paper and the negative, thus causing a border. 
Combination pictures on one piece of paper are 
made in this way; cover the printed part and 
print again. A larger frame with a crystal glass is 
necessary. 

Satisfactory toning has been obtained with Loe- 
bers paper, in five ounces hyposulphite of soda to 
sixteen ounces of water. Print deep, and immerse 
six at first, shifting occasionally. Tone back to a 
maroon color, and wash thoroughly. Use the bath 
repeatedly. If not trimmed, allow them to dry on 
a newspaper, then cut around ground-glass on 
plate-glass, with a knife or trimmer. For 
unmounted glace-finished prints, press when wet 
upon a sheet of ferrotyper’s tin, with a blotter. 
When ary it will detach itself. For card-mounted 
prints, place them direct from the washing bath— 
supposed to have been trimmed before toned—on 
a plate-glass, face down in a single pile. Press 
out all the surplus water with a cloth or blotter, 
and apply paste with a flat brush. 

A good paste is made with equal parts of wheat- 
flower and cornstarch. Mix in cold water, work 
out the lumps, add warm water and stir over heat. 
Just as it boils, remove. Maroon mounts burnish 
well; raise the print with a knife and place it on 
the exact spot, allowing the center to touch, first 
forcing out the air. Press on firmly with a blotter, 
if albumen or colodion aristo is used, and with 
waxed paper if gelatine aristo is used. When 
nearly dry brush off the lint, and have your local 
photographer burnish them. If not convenient, 
they may be improved by rubbing on dry, a trifle 
of pure castile soap with flannel, and sad-ironing 
them, as clothing is ironed. 





School Mittens and Leggins. 
E. H. LELAND. 
ne ee 

Half a yard of eiderdown fiannel in navy blue or 
a pretty red, costing about forty cents, will make 
several pairs of mittens that will prove warm and 
durable, especially if the palm and thumb be 
given an inside patch of cotton cloth. Leggins of 
the same material can be quickly made, with an 
elastic at the top and afew buttons and button- 
holes at the ankle and will prove a great comfort 
to little trotters on their cold or snowy walks to 
school. Eiderdown flannel also makes pretty 
eaps, hoods and petticoats. Half a yard of it with 
a hole cut in the center, just large enough to slip 
over the head makes a capital chest protector, 
worn under overcoat or cloak during long cold 

rides, or even shorter walks, in the country. 





A Poet’s Pageant—A Puzzle. 


ISABEL GORDON. 
——[—=— > 
A galaxy of poets, who through every age 
Have left some wondrous thought to gild the 
page 
Of literature and history, are gathered here. 
Some hail from foreign lands, some near and 
dear 
Are with us yet, melodious with song. 
Come tell me as the pageant moves along, 
From whence the singer hailed, and what his 
name 
And where he lived. One of rare fame, 
Who cometh first, the gentle Sidney’s friend, 
Hath spake a truth, real to the world’s end. 

(1) ‘*It is the mind that maketh good or ill.” 

A mighty poet saith, whose fame time ne’er 
ean still, 

(2) ‘* How far our eyes may pierce, I cannot tell, 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s weil.” 
And then a dramatist and laureate, too, 
Pedantic to a fault, yet spake he true 

(3) When this he said of money, **O, wondrous pelf, 
That which makes all men false, is true itself.” 

(4) “Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall,” 
Sang one sweet poet, who climbed and lost it 

all. 
A merry lilter, who from grave to gay 
Was wont to range, has this good thing to gay, 

(5) “‘ Attempt the end, but never stand to doubt, 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out.” 
One, who in darkness long did patient dwell, 

(6) Saith, ‘To reign is worth ambition, though in 

hell.” 
This short apology in rhyme is found 
In a quaint book by writer far renowned, 

(7) *“*A pearl may in a toad’s head dwell, 

And may be found too in an oyster shell.” 

Another laureate coined this proverb rare, 
(8) ‘* None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

A wit the next one, society’s poet he 

Who penned this couplet long ere ’93, 

(9) “ There swims no goose so gray but soon or late, 
She finds some honest gander for her mate.” 
Here is the truest precept this poet ever gave, 

(10) ‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

A famous singer of a bygone time, 
While painting others, put himself‘in rhyme. 

(11) ‘* His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand’rings but relieved their 

pain.” 
This singer’s verse has oft a solemn ring 
And yet how pithily he sometimes puts a thing. 

(12) ** How much a dunce who has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.” 

(13) “ Princes and lords are but the breath of Kings.” 
With such undaunted sentences this bard’s 

poetry rings. 
And next a novelist wont, too, tostrike the lyre 
And sing of love and war in words of fire, 
(14) “In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
In war he mounts the warrior’s steed, 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove 
And men below and saints above.”’ 
Another poet with glorious genius rife 
Tells in these lines the story of his life, 

(15) “‘ A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 
Fighting, devotion, dust,—perhaps a name.” 

A humorist, comes, whose saws are apt to make 
us smile, 
And yet they’ll draw a tear once in a while. 

(16) He says that “ dice will run the contrary way, 
As well is known to all who play.” 

On this poor poet the world was too severe 
Yet see the touch of beauty he has given here, 

(17) “ Open afresh your round of starry folds 
Ye ardent marigolds, Y 
Dry up the moisture of your golden lids 
For great Apollo bids.” 

Here’s one who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of “isms” tied into rhyme. 

(18) “ And what is as rare as a day in June 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune.” 
Was ever sweeter tribute penned in poet lore 
Than by this bard from distant foreign shore, 

(19) ** Honor to women, to them it is given 
To garden the earth with roses of heaven.” 

The above is our puzzle for this month. It is 
different from the varied contests for the busy 


‘brains and bright wits of readers, young and old, 


that have added so much to their interest in the 
magazine during the past year or more. This 
poetical contest is easy enough to be solved by 
any one at all familiar with the literature and 
poetry of the past and present. The object is to 





give the name of the author of each of the 19 
quotations, naming them by number on a postal 
ecard, addressed to “ The Puzzle Editor, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, New York.” The reply bearing 
the earliest postmark that contains the largest 
number of correctly named poets and reaches this 
office before April 1st, will be awarded $3; second 
prize, $2; third prize, a year’s subscription to the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
THE NOVEMBER PRIZE WINNERS. 


It was a delightful surprise to.the author of the 
Biographical puzzle to reeeive so many and such 
perfect answers. While but six can receive prizes, 
we trust all our contributors will feel that their 
time has been well and profitably spent in search- 
ing out these answers, and especially that they 
have learned a new and instructive way of study- 
ing the lives of others. Many of the names were 
given under different numbers, but that was all 
right so long as they answered the conditions of 
that number. We have not repeated the names 
for lack of space, for which reason we have also 
omitted the characteristic descriptions of the 
starred names. The winners are: 1. William Stew- 
art, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Preston Cooper, Min- 
nesota, $2.50 each. (There was absolutely no pos- 
sible choice between these two, so we had in jus- 
tice to divide the first prize.) 2. Mrs. E. C. Shat- 
tuck, Massachusetts, one dozen silver plated tea 
spoons. 3. Miss Sarah L. Turner, New York, plush 
photograph album. 4. Mrs. N. J. Mize, Illinois, set 
of nutpicks and nuterack. 5. Mrs. Eugene Hamb- 
let, Massachusetts, mathematical or drawing 
instruments. 6. M. Blanche Bradley, Michigan, 
two-bladed pocket knife. 


THE ANSWERS. 

1. Thomas Carlyle. 2. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord 
Beaconsfield. 3. Arthur MceMurrough Kavanagh, 
M.P. 4. HenrySchliemann. 5.Troy. 6. Audubon, 
7. Fillmore. 8. Garfield. 9. Lincoln. 10. Andrew 
Johnson. 11. Daniel Webster. 12. Dorothea Dix 
(many gave Mrs. Frye, who hardly answers the 
conditions). 13. Sir Richard Arkwright. 14. 
Charles Dickens. 15. Charles Lamb, William Cob- 
bett, Louisa M. Aleott, Benjamin West, Christo- 
pher Columbus, Benjamin Franklin, John Dryden- 
Samuel Morse, Cyrus Field, Diaz (the artist—1807- 
76), Robert Burns, Clive, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Charles Goodyear (the inventor). 16. Buddha. 17. 
Confucius. 18. Mohammed, Luther, Salvation 
Booth, Hesiod (author of ‘Book of Days,” often 
ealled the Greek Bible). 19. Catherine McAuley. 
20. Dr. Samuel Howe. 21. Florence Nightingale. 
22. Grace Darling. 23. Father Damiens. 24. Girard. 
An error corrected: — The author in describing 
Girard, should have said that he cared for the yel- 
low fever unfortunates in 1793. He died in 1831. 
25. William Lloyd Garrison. 26. George Peabody. 27. 
Lord Shaftesbury, William Penn, George William 
Manby (the great life preserver), A. T. Stewart, 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Madame Boucicault (the 
famous Parisian shopkeeper), Mrs. Caroline Chis- 
holm (who established a home of protection for 
the working girls in Sydney, Aus.), George Moore 
(the lace manufacturer of Nottingham, Eng.), Sir 
Titus Salt, Dr. Barnardo (who rescues many Lon- 
don waifs from the street), Clara Barton. 28. Elias 
Howe, Jr. 29. Simon Bolivar. 30. Lexington (or 
Coneord, near the bridge, as some had it). 31. 
Warren. 32. John Stark (Bunker Hill), Montgom- 
ery (Quebec), Captain Lawrence (1812), Israel Put- 
nam; Gen. Wolfe, Nathan Hale, Prince de Conde, 
Garibaldi, Leonidas, Commodore Perry (Lake 
Erie), Arnold von Winkelried, General Gordon. 
33. George Stephenson. 34. Patrick Henry. 35. 
Abraham Lincoln. 36. Grant, Andrew Johnson, 
Edison, Zachary Taylor, Stanley. 37. Russia. 38. 
Lafayette. 39, Dr. Samuel Howe. 40, Byron. 41, Whit- 
tier. 42. Christ. 43. John Brown, St. Paul, Moses, 
Kosciusko, Lovejoy Brothers (in their warfare 
against slavery), the Apostle Stephen, Peter 
Cooper, John Bunyan, Count Pulaski, William Pitt 
(in his act-of defending America before Parlia- 
ment), Stephen R. Riggs (the first missionary to the 
Sioux). 44. Monroe and Jefferson. 45. Garfield and 
Arthur, Adams and Jefferson, Damon and Pythias, 
Caroline and William Herschel, Ernest Renan and 
Tennyson, Washington and Lafayette, Emerson 
and Alcott, Goethe and Schiller, Tennyson and Hal- 
lam, David and Jonathan, Lowell and Curtis. 46. 
Goldsmith, Shakespere, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Ben. Jonson, Dean Swift. 47. Dr. Samuel Jolin- 
son, Walter Scott, Dr. Adam Clarke, John Hunter 
(the celebrated surgeon), Abercrombie, William 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Balzac, Henry Clay, 
Demosthenes, John Wesley. 
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Chinese Babies. 
PALMETTA MONTCLAIR. 
—_>_— 
Did you ever see a Chinese baby? I have seen 
numbers of them in San Francisco, and I always 


wondered why they looked so solemn, just as if 
they had already taken upon their baby shoulders 
the world’s weight of woe and misery. The 
naming of a Chinese baby always takes place 
when it isa month old. It is then clad ina light 
red garment, and all its friends and relatives, at 
least all such as have presented it with a gift 
since its birth, are bidden to a feast. The cere- 
mony of shaving its head, called “munefut,” is 
also then performed for the first time. A very 
aged man is chosen for the barber, and the hair is 
wrapped in a paper and carefully preserved. The 
little her» of the hour is now presented with a 
red bed, a low chair of the same color, and a cap 
with gold, silver, or copper ornaments, according 
to the station of. the parents. Before the child is 
put into its bed, the father consults a ealendar, 
which tells him that at certain times various arti- 
cles are to be removed from the child’s vision. 
For instance, on one day in the year it is unlucky 
that be should see anything made from bamboo, 
at other times articles made of iron, or copper, or 
silver are proscribed. No wonder that a Chinese 
baby looks solemn, surrounded by such a web of 
superstition. 





oo 


A Peculiar Animal—The Lemming. 


THOMAS HOLMES. 
— 

Among the mountains of Scandinavia dwells a 
little animal somewhat larger than the common 
house mouse. Itis called the Lemming. It has a 
short, bushy tail, and its hind legs are so much 
longer than its fore legs that it is capable of mov- 
ing forward very swiftly. These little animals 
are remarkable for their indifference to obstacles 
that appear in their pathway during their passage 
across the country. They often migrate from one 
part of the country to another. They march in 
great numbers, in close ranks, down the moun- 
tains and across the plains, moving forward by 
night and lying still during the day. Compact 
bodies of these animals are often seen a mile wide 
and covering many acres of ground. They turn 
aside for nothing. In an incredibly short time 
they lay waste the fields of growing crops, and 
though myriads of them are easily slain by the 
farmers, the ranks are quickly closed, and the 
army moves forward. It is impossible to turn 
them aside from their course. If a lake or a river 
intercepts them they unhesitatingly plunge into 
the water and swim across. A fire or a déep well 
Will not stop them. They boldly march into the 
flames, or jump into the well and climb up the 
Opposite side. If they are interrupted by a boat 
while crossing ariver or a lake, they never attempt 
to swim around it, but mount directly up its sides, 
and the boatman, knowing how useless resistance 
is, calmly waits until the living torrent has passed. 
If they come to a stack of hay ora pile of grain, 
instead of climbing over it they gnaw their way 
through. In passing through a meadow they eat 








every blade of grass, and, when they leaveit, it has 
the appearance of being strewn with ashes. 
Animals so numerous and so destructive would 
quickly render the countries, where they appear, 
utterly uninhabitable did it not fortunately hap- 
pen that the same rapacity that prompts them to 
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THE LEMMING. 


destroy the labor of mankind, at last impels them 
to destroy each other. Their appetite seems to 
increase as they ravage the fields, until they 
become ferocious and separate into two bodies. 
Without hesitation they march upon each other 
and fight until one party overcomes the other. A 
battle of this kind puts an end to the march, and 
the conquerors in disordered ranks hasten to the 
nearest mountains. In these conflicts theusands 
upon thousands of the animals are slain and the 
stench of their decaying carcasses often infects the 
air for many miles around. The Swedes and the 
Norwegians, who live by husbandry, consider an 
invasion from these animals a terrible visitation, 
but the Laplanders who are more disposed to 
vagrancy are always happy when the Lemming 








under the thick comfortable, and so very chilly in 
the room, with frostwork all over the window 
panes, and. often a thin crust of ice in the water 
pitcher. This particular morning Bobbie and 
Mattie were up earlier than usual, the cause of 
their promptness being a big, fat raisin on the 
window-sill. 

“Do you think we’d better take it ’thout ask- 
ing?” queried Bobbie, doubtfully. 

“Course!” Mattie replied, and, suiting the action 
to the word, she seized the raisin in her plump 
little hand, divided it, and ate her portion with a 
relish, and Bobbie followed her example. At the 
breakfast table she spoke of the prize that they 
had found. 

“And did you children eat that raisin?” asked 
Aunt Kate, promptly. 

They both answered “ yes,” rather faintly. 

“Well, I hope you enjoyed it,” said Aunt Kate, 
“for I put some medicine in that raisin, and then 
forgot to take it.” 

Bobbie felt a queer rising in his stomach, and 
was obliged to leave the table, but Mattie daunt- 
lessly replied, ‘‘ Why, Aunt Kate, that raisin would 
have tasted just as good as any other if you hadn’t 
told us.”” Both recovered from the illness. 


A Pleasant Afternoon. 


ELLA RICKETTS. 
a 

“Mamma! oh,Mamma! See what Phillip Jay 
brought, see it is a piece of cardboard with a real 
pipe tied to it—what pretty blue ribbon. Read it, 
Mamma, quick !”’ 

As soon as Mamma could explain to the breath- 
less little girl that it was an invitation to play 
soap-bubbles with her little friend, Lenore Jay, 
that afternoon, she danced off to show her treas- 
ure and tell her next door neighbor about it. She 
found he had an invitation, too. Both children 
could scarcely wait for the time to pass until it 
was at the hour for meeting at Lenore’s. 

Mrs. Jay had provided plenty of pipes, and a bow! 
of soapsuds on the hardwood floor of the dining- 
room, and there they merrily and safely amused 
themselves and Lona, the baby, all the long, bright 
afternoon. A little before five o’clock, Mamma, 
Jay and Phillip came in with cookies and lemon- 
ade. Later, as the little guests wandered home- 
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leaves the mountains, for they feast upon their 
flesh which they think is very palatable, although 
cats and dogs refuse to touch it. [See engraving.] 


—e 


On the Window-Sill. 


EDGARDA WILLIAMS. 
—_—_<--- -- 
On cold winter mornings, it was hard work to get 
the children out of bed. It was so warm and cozy 




















ward looking for flowers and ripe berries in 
the hedges and gathering the sweet wild roses, 
they agreed that it was the nicest party they were 
ever at, for as they said, “soapsuds doesn’t hurt 
calico and gingham. It didn’t matter if the pipes 
did break, and it was so much fun seeing who 
could make the biggest bubble.’”” [How much hap- 
piness there can be at a soap-bubble party is vivid- 
ly depicted in the accompanying illustration. 
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Gardening Prospects in South Florida. 
Florida enjoys the rare distinction of being able 
to furnish the great markets of the Atlantic coast 
with the very earliest vegetables that are received 
from any point in the United States, and grown 
without protection of any sort. This is made 
possible by the almost absolute protection that 
this region enjoys against frost. This region ex- 
tends from near the mouth of the Indian river, 
274° north latitude, to the lower end of Lake 
Worth, one degree further south. Land has gone 
up in value here very rapidly of late, and is now 
held at figures that may be considered high when 
the sparseness of the population is taken into 
account. Holders say, however, that prices are 
not so high as the income to be derived from 
eultivation would warrant. North of Jupiter Inlet, 
small tracts of ten acres, suitable for gardening 
and sometimes partially cleared, may be had for 
about one thousand dollars. A new beginner, 
with no experience in gardening, under such con- 
ditions as he will encounter here, should not be 
anxious to begin upon a large seale. If he can 
secure a couple of acres of cleared land, that 
should content him and afford a comfortable live- 
lihood, until by broader experience he is made 
ready for the day of greater things. With a small 
eapital in hand, with the ability to work, and 
with the determination to succeed, a few years 
should suffice for building up a good business. 
Within a few years the field for *‘ winter gar- 
deners” will, doubtless, be greatly enlarged. As 
our markets become more and more accustomed 
to receiving green vegetables the year around, the 
demand will “grow by that it feeds on,” and be- 
come larger and steadier. Prices may not be so 
large then as they are now in some cases, but they 
will be less subject to extreme fluctuations, so 
that the business will. be robbed of much of its 
present uncertainty. As an instance of how the 
market will absorb such products at all seasons, I 
may state that a Florida grower tried the experi- 
ment of planting early peas in the autumn so as 
to put the product into the New York market at 
Thanksgiving. He was able to ship 16 crates, 
which sold readily at good prices. Last year 
green corn from South Florida was the great attrac- 
tion of the New Year day dinner ata St. Augustine 
hotel. J. K. REEVE, Dade Co., Fla. 


a 
Brazilian Government and Agriculture. 


The past five years the Brazilian government 
has encouraged agriculture with thorough convic- 
tion and remarkable energy. It has no intention 
to rescind the law of 1875, which guarantees inter- 
est on capital employed in central milling sta- 
tions for sugar, but, while up to 1889 scarcely 12 
such active establishments enjoyed the guarantee, 
and all of them, with one exception, having 
erushers, there have been projected since that 
year, in different locations, 47 factori , which are 
availing themselves of the guarantee, and most 
of which will be constructed. This official protec- 
tion, limited at first to the improvement of the 
raw material by the division of industrial labor, 
is now also extended toward perfection in agri- 
cultural methods and productions, by the adoption 
of the prize system, prizes being conferred for 
such methods and productions, at district fairs, 
through the medium of privately organized agri- 
cultural societies. In addition to grapevines and 
ramie, cinchona and alfalfa have been introduced. 

It was not until in 1889 that the budget afforded 
an increased allotment for the establishment of 
an experimental agricultural station in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, and a school of viticulture in 
the State of San Paulo, also the agronomical sta- 
tion of Campinas, in the State of San Paulo, estab- 
lished in 1887. The oldest establishment for pro- 
fessional instruction is the “Escola Agricola,” of 
Bahia, at San Bento das Lages, inaugurated in 
1876. Besides this there are three agricultural 
schools, founded later. For some time there have 
existed, also, various agricultural asylums, where 
orphans and poor children receive elementary 
and practical instruction in agriculture. The 











budget for 1891 increased the allotment men- 
tioned by allowing a liberal amount for an agri- 
cultural school in the State of Peruambuco, and a 
similar sum for one at Campinas, State of San 
Paulo. It remains to add that, very lately, 
progress has been made in the preparation of 
dairy products, especially in the States adjacent 
to the Federal capital, which is an excellent 
market for this class of goods. 

Proportionally to the increase in the population 
of Brazil, in virtue of the increasing immigration, 
methods of culture w’ improve, especially in the 
vicinity of the large ers of population. 

J. H. de C. RODIGUEsS, 

Director of Agriculture, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


—— 
Wheat Culture in India. 


Before sowing his wheat, the Hindoo farmer 
consults a Brahmin, to fix the auspicious time. 
This being determined, he appoints a man to do 
the first sowing, after which any one can dribble 
the seed, but not before. The farmer’s wife, on 
giving out the seed, reserves a little, to which she 
adds more grain, and then distributes it to the 
officiating Brahmin, the plowman and laborers. 
The average amount of seed for an acre is 150 
pounds. The wheat is carefully weeded, the weeds 
serving as food for the people, and the grass as 
fodder for the cattle. In most places, the fields 





have to be watered, and this has to be done, usu- | 


ally, about three times; first, after the seed germi- 
nat- , when the wheat is about to blossom, and 
the last when the wheat is in the ear. The 
average cost of watering, which is by different 
processes, is about $2.25 per acre. 

One thing is specially noticeable in the prepara- 
tion for any kind of crop, and that is the number 
of plowings. In the United States, the farmer 
seldom plows his land more than once, and sows 
his seed upon the unbroken clods. Here the farm- 
ers plow as often as possible, up to thirty times or 
more, going in every direction until the soil is 
loose and thoroughly pulverized, like an ash heap. 
There must be something in this, as the soilis very 
poor, to enable them to raise, on an average, 17 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Agriculture in India, 
though pursued by this historic people for several 
thousand years, is still in its primitive stage. The 
results are surprising, and would be trebled or 
quadrupled were modern methods of cultivation 
introduced here. I. L. HAUSER, Bareilly, India. 

—— 
Dairying in Michigan. 

Many farmers in Michigan are getting out of 
the old practice of having the cows go dry all 
winter, coming fresh in the spring, and making 
a large amount of butter when it is cheap, and 
none in the fall and winter, when it brings a 
good price. It is generally a very unsatisfactory 
plan to keep the summer’s make of butter 
‘“‘packed,” intending to dispose of it in the fall. 
If one has the very best of facilities for storing, 
it may keep nicely; but it is generally a source 
of disappointment when the time comes for selling. 
The better way is to have the cows come fresh in 
the fall, in September or October, Then they 
will, if fed liberally, make more butter, which 
will bring a better price than that made in mid- 
summer. Many farmers are deterred from winter 
dairying under the impression that it costs so 
much to feed the cows. The actual cost of a 
pound of butter made on grain and hay is about 
ten cents, depending, of course, upon the price of 
those articles of food, but that is a safe average, 
as it has been demonstrated with us. Of course, 
this varies with different cows. One cow will 
produce far more profit out of a given amount of 
food than another will, so that it is wise to know 
which cows to keep and which to dispose of. It 
pays to market the butter when fresh and recently 
made. It will then be at its best. If one is dissat- 
isfied with the price paid at the store, he may 
send tosome reliable grocer in the nearest large 
city, where, if the butter is first-class, and it does 
not pay to make any other, he will find a steady 
market at a good price. 

E. E. RocKwoop, Genesee Co., Mich. 
——<—= => 
Granary Pests in Mexico. 


The oceasional dry seasons in Mexico make it 
necessary thct the farmer should store grain for 
sevéral years. How to preserve these stores from 
devastation by weevils is a vital question in this 
mild climate. Some authors recommend the 
use of lime with the shelled corn, but several 


years of personal experience has proved its ineffi- | 








ciency. I have had little success from smoking 
with sulphur. The fumes of carbonous acid gas. 
from live coals, burning with a limited amount of 
air, would be useful if air-tight vessels could pe. 
used. The fumes of carbon bisulphide forceg 
through the grain in closed bins will kill many 
insects. Here in Mexico, when the heavy raing 
begin, in June, a black weevil and a red one ap- 
pear and attack grain in such a rapid way that by 
September or October, the end of the rainy season, 
almost nothing is left. These weevils are assisteq 
by the larva of the Angumois moth which flies 
through the cornfields in August. 
F. ERBE, Sonora, Mexico, 
a 
Agriculture in the Indian Territory, 
The Indian Territory is really a part of Okla- 
homa, but it consists of Indian reservations. It 
has much rich land. Corn grows to perfection, 
and is cultivated much like it is in the older 
States. While some is drilled and other fields are 
planted in check rows, the farmers on good land, 
find that they make more by drilling on good. 
rich soil. The territory will produce from 40 to 
75 bushels of corn per acre. With good cultiva.- 
tion, and by giving the soil three or four good 
plowings, much corn can be grown. Oats grow to. 
perfection by good care in putting in and sowing 
plenty of seed. Some plow the oats in, while 
others plow their land and harrow them in. The 
yield of fine oats is from 40 to 100 bushels per acre. 
The territory is a good wheat country. Cotton 
yields as much as two bales, and upwards, to the 
acre in some parts of the nation, as the reserva- 
tion is called. Cotton is produced equal to any of 
the Southern States. Barley, millet and rye do 
well. Itis only a question of time when the terri- 
tory will attract the attention of the United States 
to her productions. Grasses that do well in the 
North may be raised with success in the northern 
part of the territory. It is a great corn-producing 
country, which will make it one of the great hog 
raising regions. The fine lands are only awaiting 
the coming of the white man to show what the 
Indian Territory can do in agriculture. 
W. L. MOORE, Indian Territory. 
—[— > 


Nearest to the Setting Sun. 


Humboldt county, California, is the westerly 
eounty of the Union, and Cape Mendocino, is as 
near as one can get to the setting sun. When the 
whites first came here 50 years ago, they found the 
county thickly settled by “ Digger Indians. They 
were imposed upon by the whites and took the 
war path, but were subdued. After that the 
county began to advance, and soon became famous 
for its lumber and potatoes. The sawmills intend 
to make a creditable exhibit of redwood at the 
World’s Fair. 

Several years ago dairying was introduced, and 
now the Eel River valley is one vast alfalfa and 
clover field. This land is but a few feet above sea 
level, and is as fertile as any in the State, and 
feed keeps green the year round without the aid 
of irrigation. One would hardly believe that a 
short distance of 50 miles in mountainous dis- 
trict would make such a difference in the use 
made of water, as between here and Hay Fork, 
Trinity county. The latter is a nearly worked out 
mining region, and the old flumes and ditches are 
now used to irrigate vegetables and grain, while 
here aditch is rarely seen. Dairying, with the aid 
of tame grasses and ensilage, has been suggested 
as a means of putting a portion of the many 
streams of pure, sparkling water to a practical use. 

C. E. ROBERTSON, Humboldt County, Cal. 
—— 
Better Education for Farmers. 


A change is taking place in regard to the educa- 
tional system of this country, especially as relates: 
to the rural schools. In the past the three R’s held 
supreme sway. The boy must read, he must write 
and he must study arithmetic. To-day the list of 
studies has increased somewhat, but even now 
the country school boy’s educational career leads: 
away from, not toward, the farm. He is educated 
for everything except a farmer. And so it hap- 
pens that many a grand good farmer is spoiled to 
make athird-ratelawyer. But the time is coming 
when this wiil be changed; and the Empire State 
will be in the forefront. Ata recent meeting of 
our school commissioners resolutions were 
adopted which cannot fail to bring good results- 
There are many hopeful indications. Light is 
breaking in upon what has been a cheerless sky 
for many years. And why should this not be so? 
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Farm life lies in a field full of beauties, although 
hidden from far too many because we educate our 
children to think everything is more attractive 
than farming. It is time all this was changed. 
Let every farmer, by voice and pen, do all he can 
to bring this change about. 
E. L. VINCENT, Broome Co., N. Y. 
—_ > 
Colorado Farming. 
In order to understand the necessity for irriga- 
tion in Colorado, the evaporation, as well as the 
rainfall, shouldbe con- 





countries. The advantages to be found in the 
thickly settled portions of the East are enjoyed by 
the farmer in the irrigated section. Of necessity 
these farmers who irrigate must be good farmers, 
in fact the law virtually requires it. A recent 
court decision says: * No man has a right to waste 
a drop of water. What he diverts and wastes by 
carelessness, negligence, or ignorance of economic 
methods of cultivation or irrigation, or failure to 
adopt them, he unlawfully diverts.” 

Horticulture will always be profitable in Colo- 


rado. The conditions for the successful growth of | 
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pictures the Strange forms of the famous Pulpit 
Rocks in the Garden of the Gods. The caps of hard 
stone are hot so much wind-worn as the softer 
stone of the pillars. Fig.2shows the natural gate- 
way at the entrance to this beautiful park. Fig. 
8 is a huge balanced rock.] 
G. KELLOGG, Park Ce., Colorado. 
— 


Merino Sheep in Tasmania. 
Some 12 years ago W. Gibson & Son of Scone. 
Tasmania, conceived the idea of improving their 
flocks by introducing 





sidered. The average 
annual rainfall on the 
eastern slope of Colo- 
rado is about 15 inches, 
inthe mountain region 
it is 34inches. At the 
Rocky Ford experi- 
ment station, situated 
in the Arkansas Valley 
at an altitude of 4,000 
feet, and 100 miles from 
the mountains, the 
rainfall for the months 
of June, July, August 
and Septem ber, 1891, 
was 5.53 inches, during 
the same months the 
evaporation was 27.93 
inches, showing a loss 
ever rainfall of 22.4 
inches in four monthis. 
The average per cent. 
of sunshine at Rocky 
Ford is 71 for the year, 
against 37 at the New 
York experiment sta- 
tion. The evaporation 
is largely due to the 
very dry air, and the 
extraordinary per 
cent. of sunshine. 
These conditions cause 
thousands of acres of 
land to remain barren 
for want of irrigating 
water, but the same conditions have given life to 
thousands of invalids, and our people would not 
exchange the dry air and sunshine, for the humid 





atmosphere of other countries. 

There is a decided tendency toward small farms 
in the irrigated countries. This is especially 
noticeable along the older ditches, while the new 
settlers undertake to farm as they did on the 








FIG. 2. NATURAL GATEWAY. 
prairie farms of Illinois and Iowa, but they soon 
learn that they possess advantages not to be lost 
in growing crops of small value to the ground 
occupied. The small farms give increased wealth 
and population for the territory oecupied. There 
is not that isolation which exists in ether new 








FIG. 1. THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, COLORADO. 


fruit are present in an unusual degree. The dry 
air causes the fruit to keep beyond the seasons of 
other places, and the extraordinary per cent. of 
sunshine gives it a coloring not to be found in any 
other climate. Our markets are good. The fruit 
erop of Colorado is valued at $1,000,000 annually. 
This would be a fraction over $2 worth to each 
inhabitant, not half sufficient for our own wants. 
Many persons look on irrigation as a burden 
placed on the country, by reason of the climate. 
They forget that the climate which makes it 
necessary to irrigate, also insures against exces- 
sive moisture. Irrigation gives the ability to reg- 
ulate the climate so far as moisture is concerned, 
which the rainfall farmer cannot do, even though 
he may be provided with irrigating facilities. The 
reader should remember that all crops must be 
irrigated in Colorado, while in California only 
corn is irrigated, the other grain depends on the 
rains for moisture, as in other parts of the United 
States, where irrigation is not practiced. 
E. BRAYTON, Pueblo Co., Colo. 
ie i ee 
Rocky Mountain Parks. 

The mountain valleys of Colorado are called 
parks because of the many trees growing in their 
shelter and moisture. After traveling through 
miles of arid plains and foothills, growing little 
else than tufted sage brush, grease wood and 
sactus, these mountain parks burst upon the 
traveler’s sight, like oases in the desert. The 
snow-topped mountains keep the streams con- 
stantly supplied with abundance of water for 
irrigation, and so moisten the air and afterward 
condense it, that there are frequent rains to sup- 
port vegetation. Many of the most prosperous 
farms and ranches are found in these picturesque 
mountain valleys, and the lower ones seem espe- 
cially adapted to small fruit growing. The parks 
nearer the summits are colder, and are used as 
summer pastures for herds of cattle. horses and 
sheep. The characteristic trees are pines, cedars, 
quaking aspen, and narrow leaved or mountain 
cottonwood. [The engravings, from photos, pre- 
sent views of the scenery in one of the Colorado 
mountain parks, the Garden of the Gods, so 
‘alled on account of the fanciful shapes into 
which the winds have eroded the rocks. Fig. 1 





some pure blooded 
Merinos. They pur- 
chased and imported 
some of the best Ver- 
mont Merinos obtaina- 
ble, and the result has 
been all that could be 
desired. Their progeny 
became stronger and 
produced more wool. 
It is now no unusual 
thing to see sheep in 
these paddocks for 
which they have re- 
fused 1,000 guineas. 
Some of the finest 
sheep cut a fleece of 22 
pounds. The sheep are 
only housed for a few 
nights before a sale, 
when they get a few 
oats, otherwise they 
are out on the run or 
in the paddocks. The 
Seone estates are very 
large, indeed, the five 
or six ranches carrying 
something like 20,000 
sheep, of which about 
10,000 are pure bred 
Merino ewes. Every 
lamb dropped is duly 
marked and num- 
bered and entered in 
the Stud books, and 
when one considers that these large estates, with 
their numerous flocks only produce one or two 
really tip-top sheep each year, and this after some 
d0 years of study and the investment of a large 
fortune in it, one can see that producing sheep 
worth a thousand guineas each is a vocation 
few can hope to realize. Tasmania is noted for its 
excellent pure breeds of sheep, which sell for 

















FIG. 3. BALANCED ROCK. 
enormous figures in the adjoining colonies of Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, or New Zealand, the 
climate of the little island colony being very 
similar to that of England, though hardly subject 
to such severe cold in winter. 
DR. B. FIELD, Hobart, Tasmania. 
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Flowers and 


Exhibition of 
¥ruit.—The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Boston Spring 
as appropriated 387,850 for 1893 prizes. Of this 
*2.950 is offered for plants, 32.400 for flowers, $1,800 
ior fruits, $1,100 for vegetables, and $8500 for gar- 
dens and gréenhouses. A display of winter-grown 
vegetables was shown in January, of winter flow- 
ers and vegetables in February. The spring exhi- 
bition of plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles will be held in Boston from March 21st to 24th. 
fhe display of azaleas, orchids, cyclamens, hya- 
<inths, tulips, roses, carnations, apples and winter 
tomatoes will be especially attractive. A prize 
exhibition of vegetables will be held on April 1st, 
The Hall will be opened every Saturday 
luring the year, for the exhibition of new or 
choice specimens of plants. flowers, fruits and 
vegetables by the members and friends of the 
ti others interested in horticulture. 


ilso. 


society, and a 

Missouri Road and Dairy Conventions.—A 
uairy convention and a meeting for the improve- 
ment of country roads was held at Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, in January, under the auspices of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture. The railroads 
made a rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip. Many farmers were in attendance, 
and the papers on, and exhibits of, dairying and 
voadmaking were exceedingly instructive. Prom- 
went speakers from the neighboring States and 
even from as far north as Wisconsin took part in 
she exercises and discussions. The Board of Agri- 
culture has taken a decidedly advanced position 
on road improvement. It is made a special topic 
Mall the farmer's county institutes. 

Preventing Potato Scab.— A. L. Sizer, Putnam 
So., N.Y.: If the seed potatoes are soaked fora short 
«ime, and brushed clean with a very weak solution 
of poisonous corrosive sublimate, the resulting 
erop of tubers will be much freer from scab. 
fo be free from scab, potatoes without scab germs 
should be planted in soil which is not infested with 
ithe germs of the parasitic fungus. Concentrated 
mineral fertilizers seem to so invigorate the plant 
shat the potatoes fight off the scab. Clean seed 
and clean soil yield clean tubers. 





German Milk Powder.—Subscriber, Des Moines, 
2owa: We know nothing of the so-called German 
--Milk Powder” beyond -what has been said of it 
in the article which has recently been published 
in several of our agricultural contemporaries. 
You can safely wait for its introduction into the 
erade in this country, for if it will do half that is 
claimed for it our chemists will soon let the secret 
of its composition be known to all and there will 
be no oceasion to pay a high price fora recipe, or 
tight for using it. It is just possible that this is 
agnly the old butter powder fraud revived. 





The Original Marrow Squash: an Offer of $100 
in Gold.—I should like to offer, in behalf of good 
uworticulture, through your widely circulated jour- 
nal, a gift of $100 in gold, payable to anyone who 
will bring forward the Marrow Squash in its origi- 
ual purity. That it is more than possible that it 
may yet exist in some isolated spot in its original 
purity, is shown by two facts: First, because the 
old Long Red potato, which was coeval with it, 
until within a few years, did survive, and for any- 
shing known to the contrary, does still survive in 
some localities in New England. Again, within a 
sew years, I have had a package of marrew squash 
seed sent me, some of which produced the original 
Marrow Squash in both size, color and quality. 
fo my exceeding regret I was unable to traee 
clearly the source from which the seed was 
obtained, and the crop having been raised on my 
experimental ground, among many other varie- 
ties, I could not expect to retain it by planting 
seed taken from the squashes I grew. As a last 
-esort, however, I did so, and obtained nothing 
satisfactory. The original Marrow of 50 years ago 
was brought to public notice by the late John 
ives, of Salem, Mass., who thought it was origi- 


nally obtained from the Indians. It was a small | off and the tubers spread out to dry for a few 
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squash, weighing, onanaverage, about five pounds ; | hours before packing, because the natural juices 


it had a rich orange color; in quality it had a deli- 
cious flavor peculiarly its own, while the grain 
Was very fine, and the flesh about as dry and mealy 
as avnice potato. By selecting the largest squashes 
year after year for seed, the farmer largely 
increased the yield, and as markedly decreased 
the quality, and the final result was a squash 
Weighing anywhere from 10 to 20 pounds, which 
has but a suggestion of the quality of the original, 
and is more grown for pie making than for table 
Ishall be happy to be called on to pay that 
J.J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


use. 
S100. 





Agriculture in Canada is presented in a strik- 
ing manner by Mr. C. C. James, deputy commis- 
sion of agriculture in Ontario, in a recent address 
to show why and how agriculture should be taught 
in the publie schools. Ontario’s rural population 
has increased but 3.63 per cent. in the decade, and 
relatively speaking has lost 10 per cent. Ontario 
has a thousand million dollars invested in agricul- 
ture, five and one-half times her manufactures, and 
three times as much as isinvested in allof Canada’s 
manufactures. But Ontario’s manufactured pro- 
ducts in 1891 were valued at almost as much as her 
$260,000,000 of farm produets, and the same propor- 
tion holds true of Canada. The possibility of enor- 
mous development in Canadian erop production 
appears from the fact that in 1891 only 46 per cent. 
of her exports were agricultural, against 74 per 
cent. in the United States; the United States 
exporting $10 per capita of agricultural products 
to Canada’s $8. Even the exports of domestic 
wheat have exceeded Canada’s imports by an 
average of only 1,500,000 bushels per year. 





Peonies In Clay.—J. Merbertrook, Ocean Co., 
N. J.: The varieties of the common garden peo- 
nies do not succeed as well in light soils as in 
heavy clay. By mulching and keeping the soil 
very rich they may be made to thrive moderately 
well in a sandy soil, but a heavy tenacious loam or 
clay seems to be best adapted to these tuberous 
rooted plants. All of the herbaceous species and 
varieties are hardy even in our most Northern 
States, but the shrubby, or tree-peonies, as they 
are called, are sometimes injured by temperatures 
much below zero. 





Golden Leaved Coleus.—Mrs. H. b., Cook Co., 
Ill.: The name of the variety of coleus you men- 
tion is “Setting Sun” and it was one of the first 
of the golden leaved varieties introduced, and 
not often seen in cultivation, and this is probably 
why your local florist could not give you its name. 
It was raised in England in 1868, and introduced 
here two years later. There are so many varieties 
of the coleus in cultivation that it is rather diffi- 
cult to keep a record of them all. 

Fond of The Blue Jay.—Subscriber, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: The writer of the article to which you call 
our attention could not have been very familiar 
with the habits of the common Blue Jay, else he 
would not have asserted that this bird gathers 
acorns for the purpose of eating the grubs of wee- 
vils with which they are sometimes infested. 
There is no doubt, as often asserted, that these 
birds eat insects, the eggs of other kinds of birds 
as well as their young, but it is equally true that 
they feed upon acorns, chestnuts and similar food 
within their reach. That they are very fond of 
sweet corn we know from long experience, as 
there is quite a flock of these birds which make a 
home in our garden, and during the coldest 
weather in winter they come for their breakfast, 
which is mainly sweet corn thrown out to them 
in liberal quantities. They vill fill their mouths 
full of the kernels, then fly up upon some large 
branch of a tree and proceed to break them up 
into a convenient size for swallowing. 





Canna Roots.—Subscriber, Suffolk Co., N. Y.— 
Those who have greenhouses have no difficulty in 
keeping canna roots or tubers in @ sound con- 
dition through the winter, butif spread on shelves 
in an ordinary cellar they are not only exposed 
to considerable variations in temperature but 
also to varying hygrometrie conditions, the air 
being dry at one time and very moist at another. 
To overcome in a measure these varying condi- 
tions of heat and moisture they should be packed 
in kiln dried or baked sand, poured over the 
tubers or roots after they are placed in boxes or 
barrels. Of course all the soil should be shaken 


| 





of the fleshy tubers will be sufficient to prevent 
too much drying after storing. If a tuber beging 
to decay the dry sand will be very likely to chee, 
its progress or prevent it extending to the sound 
ones, and causing much loss. 





Large Filberts.—Subscriber, Camden, N. J.: The 
European varieties of the filbert will not, so far as 
we have noticed, grow as large here in our dry 
climate as they do in England. We usually have 
dry weather in August and September, just at the 
time the nuts are approaching maturity, and the 
results are early ripeningand smallsize. It may be 
that if the trees were planted in a moist soil, or 
the ground about their stems was kept covered 
with a mulch the nuts would grow to a larger size, 
but more experiments are needed before we wil] 
know all about filbert culture in this country, 
For some reason we can always purchase larger 
imported filberts in market than we can obtain 
from the trees in our garden, although both appear 
to be the same variety. 





Wax on Chestnut Cions.—R. L. Clarke, Oberlin, 
O.: In grafting the chestnut it is quite important 
that the wax used should cover every part of the 
exposed wood of the stock and cion, and the top 
of the latter should also be coated with wax to 
prevent the evaporation of the natural sap or 
moisture. We have found this quite important in 
practice, having noticed that large cions, when not 
waxed on the upper end, were far more likely to 
fail than when wax was applied. We also prefer 
strong manilla paper, coated with hot wax on one 
side, to cloth in grafting, because it will yield more 
readily, as the stack enlarges through growth in 
summer. We have known instances where the 
cloth girdled the stock and prevented the flow of 
sufficient sap for good growth. 

Filbert Cuttings.—J. Hoagland, Osage Co., Mo.: 
Filberts may be propagated by cuttings made ot 
the young shoots and in the same way as usually 
practiced with currants and gooseberries. The 
euttings had better be made in the fall, soon after 
the leaves drop, and either planted out and pro- 
tected with coarse manure or litter, or tied in 
small bundles and buried in the ground and left in 
this position until spring, and then taken up and 
planted. The cuttings require considerable mois- 
ture to insure the production of roots, and perhaps 
the best way to secure it is to apply a heavy coat 
of some kind-of mulch as soon as the cuttings are 
set and while there are spring rains to soak the 


soil. The mulch prevents evaporation. 





Oaks for the Lawn.—J. Sanderson, Essex Co., 
Mass.: The American oaks are in the main, hand- 
some trees, but we do not think they are suitable 
for small lawns, or for planting as shade trees in 
the streets of cities and villages, because of the 
persistency with which they hold their leaves 
late in the fall, and many throughout the winter. 
The white oaks, especially, do not let go their dry 
and withered leaves until they are pushed off by 
the new growth the following spring. A few of 
these old leaves will be whipped off by the winds 
during the winter months keeping one’s grounds 
continually littered: In fact, there isno such thing 
as cleaning up a place thoroughly where there 
are many oak trees growing. For lawn and street 
trees we want kinds that will either drop their 
leaves soon after heavy frosts in autumn, or retain 
them in good form and color as seen in the pine, 
spruce, holly and rhododendron. 





Plants for Hanging Baskets. — Miss C. W., 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.: We agree with you in that 
most of the plants recommended for hanging bas- 
kets are not only too large and coarse for the pur- 
pose but are also too tender for the night-temper- 
ature of country houses heated by ordinary stoves. 
There are several neat and elegant native vines 
well adapted to such purposes and so very hardy 
that even a few degrees of frost will not seriously 
injure them when growing in pots and hanging 
baskets. Among those which we would consider 
most desirable the little Partridge Berry may be 
placed first on the list, for it is not only a hand- 
some evergreen but holds its bright-scarlet ber- 
ries all winter, and these are followed by small 
whitish fragrant flowers. Next to this we would 
place the commom wild cranberry vine which 
thrives best in baskets or pots filled with sand and 
swamp moss kept constantly moist or wet. If 
lifted carefully in the fall the berries will remain 
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gn the plants nearly all winter. Then we have 
the moneywort with its yellow flowers, the 
monthly alpine strawberries with both white and 
yellow fruit, also the Chinese strawberry with its 
yellow flowers and searlet fruit, and the running 
myrtles, plain and variagated leaves with, blue 
flowers. In fact our woods and gardens are full of 
neat and hardy little vines adapted to pots and 
baskets in window gardening. 
eon * 
From Seed.— L. Petersen, Queens 
(o., N. Y.: Getting canna seed to grow is by 
no means a success with the inexperienced ; 
neither is it with the professional florist. With the 
pest of care, but a small proportion of the seeds 
will germinate. Whether this is due to the horny 
covering of the seed is a question, as, when a given 
number are grown, ripened, and sown under the 
same conditions, but a small percentage will ger- 
minate. It is more probable that this failure 
comes from imperfect fertilization. The best suc- 
cess comes from sowing the seeds when perfectly 
fresh, and by soaking them in warm water for 
forty-eight hours before sowing. Then, what ger- 
minates at all will be likely to start pretty nearly 
at the same time; but there is no certainty as to 
that. We have seen them, when sown this way, 
come up at various times, some starting within a 
tew days, others coming up fully two months later. 


Cannas 


Do Eggs Need to be Aired.—P. S. Sidell, Essex 
Co. N. Jet The hen, when she leaves her nest, 
tv feed, permits the air to come to her eggs. She 
will be off from the eggs for from five to twenty 
minutes, depending somewhat upon the weather, 
and the period. The operator of an incubator, 
therefore, argues that he must do as the hen does, 
and he airs the eggs in the machine. Whether this 
is necessary can hardly be said to have been dem- 
onstrated conclusively. The hen is obliged to do 
this, but perhaps if she were not, the eggs would 
hateh better. It does not necessarily follow that 
art cannot improveon nature. But we areinclined 
to think that the operator who imitates the hen is 
right, and that the eggs should be aired. 





Mortality of Brooder Chickens.— L. Perkins, 
Kent Co., Md.: With a beginner, the mortality 


of brooder chickens is usually greater than of 


those reared under hens. They have a discourag- 
ing way of **turning up their toes,” and leaving 
their owner to mourn his loss. But, after experi- 
ence has taught the breeder how to manage his 
brooder, regulate the temperature, secure exercise 
for the chickens, and to generally observe the 
conditions of suceess, the mortality of brooder 
chickens becomes less than that under hens. We 
are, of course, speaking of average results, not of 
exceptional instances. The less mortality is due 
to the freedom from vermin, the escaping of 
clumsy feet, the avoidance of accidents, and the 
better opportunity to observe the commencement 
of ailments. 


Color of Beech Wood.—A Jerseyman, Essex Co., 
NX. J.: The native beech trees growing in New Jer- 
sey are of the same species as those growing in 
the colder regions much farther north, but, as you 
observe, there is quite a difference in the color of 
the wood and in trees of all sizes. In the forests 
of Central New York, and on the same lines of lat- 
itude east and west as well as northward, the wood 
of large trees, with the exception of a few inches 
on the outside, is usually of a reddish brown color, 
while in the trees of the same size, growing in New 
Jersey, the wood will be white almost to the very 
heart. What makes this difference we are unable 
to say, but we know that it exists and has often 
been noted by foresters and woodchoppers. Sim- 
ilar differences may be seen in several other for- 
est trees notably in the whitewood or tulip-tree, 
and lumbermen ean tell almost at sight from what 
part of the country the logs or lumber came. 





Large Apricot and Walnut Trees.—S. B. Wal- 
ton, writes us that there is in Knoxville, Ky., an 
apricot tree with a stem 214 inches in diameter, 
four feet from the ground, and that last year this 
tree produced ten bushels of handsome fruit. 
There is also in the same city an English walnut 
tree now in full bearing, and with a stem large 
enough to make sawlogs. Our correspondent 
thinks this walnut tree is one of the largest in the 
country, but we are inclined to believe that Man- 
hattan Island ean show a much larger one, for on 
the old Morris estate, near St. Nicholas avenue: 
‘here is a tree supposed to have been planted 











| about 1756. The stem is over four feet in diameter 

| and some of the lower branches cut away a few 

| years since wer®€ large enough for sawlogs. But 

| we do not call to mind any match for the Knox- 
ville apricot tree, and if there is a larger or more 
productive specimen, we would be pleased to learn 
its location and history. 





Freesias in Winter.—Miss M. Bliss, Wyoming 
Co., N. ¥.: The little Cape lilies widely known by 
their botanical name of Freesias are certainly 
charming winter blooming bulbs thriving under 
the ordinary care bestowed upon window plants. 
For blooming in midwinter the bulbs should be 
| started in August or September, but to keep upa 

succession of blooms a few should be potted every 

three or four weeks from August to December, or 
even later. The bulbs are usually stored in dry 

sand or soil and taken out, a few, or as many at a 

time as are wanted. A half dozen bulbs may be 

set in a six ineh pot or in shallow boxes filled 

with very rich soil. After being planted in moist 

soil they should not be given much or only a very 

little water until the leaves appear above the sur- 

face, for if watered too freely at first the bulbs are 

very likely to decay. The bulbs multiply so rap- 
idly that they are now offered very cheap by flo- 
rists and seed dealezs. 

Unfruitful Hollies.—J. Thompson, Atlantie Co., 
N. J.: The reason why some specimens of the 
native evergreen holly are fruitful and others 
barren, although growing in close proximity, is 
because there is a sexual difference in their flow- 
ers. Some trees produce flowers containing the 
orggns of both sexes, while in others they are on 
separate or different trees, and while a tree pro- 
ducing only pistillate fiowers would be fertilized 
by pollen from a staminate tree, or one bearing 
perfect flowers, the purely staminate blossoms 
could not, of course, produce fruit. We know of 
some very old trees producing only staminate 
flowers; consequently never produce a berry. 
The only way to be certain to secure berry-bear- 
ing specimens:of the holly is to make your selec- 
tions while the plants are in fruit, or propagate 
them by taking cions and grafting upon small seed- 
ling stocks. This mode of propagation is now 
practiced by some of our nurserymen, and plants 
afoot high can be obtained well furnished with 
berries. 





Frost-Proof Cellar.—-Daniel Schushek, Cook Co., 
[ll.: _ A stone cellar wall, four feet above the 
ground, would searcely be frost-proof in a cold 
climate. If you cannot fill up about your house 
with earth, as a protection, then we cannot advise 
anything better than to set up boards about one 
foot from the wall, at the approach of cold 
weather, and fill the space with straw, or any 
coarse litter you may have handy. 





Paper Birch as a Shade Tree.— Louis Marsh, 
Toiland Co., Conn.: We commend your taste in 
selecting the common paper bireh, Betula papy- 
racea, for planting on your lawn as an ornamental 
tree, for it is one of the most graceful of our decid- 
uous forest trees, and thrives almost equally well in 
dry and moistsoils. Its peculiar buff-colored bark, 
which is constantly breaking loose and rolling 
up in broad sheets, is sure to attract the attention 
of visitors to the ground where these trees are 
growing. Itseems somewhat strange that such a 
beautiful and rapid-growing tree is so generally 
neglected. It is not at all difficult to transplant 
from the forests, and thrives in very cold climates. 

Stable Manure For Potatoes.—J. Parton, Wash- 
ington Co., Ark.: Composting stable manure with 
leaf mold under a shed in preparing it for use on 
potatoes the coming spring is a very good plan, 
but do not put fresh wood ashes in the compost 
for they would be very likely to do more harm 
than good, as the potash in the ashes will hasten 
the liberation and loss of the volatile constituents 
of the fresh horse manure. Keep the ashes fora 
top dressing, after the crop is planted. Then, 
instead of opening trenches nine inches deep, 
spreading manure in the bottom, then a little soil, 
on this placing the potatoes, then a little more 
soil and filling up with manure, we would prefer 
to spread the manure broadcast, then working it 
in with harrow or cultivator, after which open 
shallow trenches, planting the potatoes and cover- 





ing with soil and manure mixed. If you do not 


have manure enough for spreading it broadcast 
| then open your trenches and spread the manure 
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along one or both sides and draw it in when cover- 
in the potatoes. Scatter as much ashes, lime and 
phosphate on the surface after planting as you 
can afford. 





Muskrats and Minks.—J. P. Walnut, Spring 
Farm, Ark.: We do not know of any way to get 
rid of minks and muskrats, except to catch them 
in traps, or feed them poisons in their favorite 
food. We can readily understand what mischief 
these two little rodents can do to your fish ponds. 
The mink may be readily caught in traps, and 
their skins are worth saving. Set small traps near 
their runways, and hang a piece of fresh fish, or 
head of fowl, about eighteen inches above the 
trap, and in such a position that. the mink cannot 
get it without stepping on the pan of the trap, and 
you will get him. The bait may be scented with 
essence of peppermint, in order to attract them 
from a distance. Muskrats may be caught in the 
same way, using « piece of parsnip, sweet apple, or 
carrot, tied to a stick just over the trap. Of course 
the traps must be fastened to something with a 
chain. If poisons are used, employ the same 
kinds of bait, but the poisons must be of the taste- 
less kinds, such as Paris green and London purple, 
and merely dusted over the bait. 


Hedge Plants for Oregon.—H. W. Cottle, Marion 
Co., Oregon: The osage orange is an excellent 
hedge plant, but not quite hardy, under all condi- 
tions, in Michigan, and that is the cause of its 
failure, to which you refer. It thrives in localities 
where the temperature does not fall much below 
zero. The principal objections to these hedges are 
the amount of labor required in pruning in proper 
shape, and the amount of land occupied or ren- 
dered worthless for other purposes by their roots, 
The same objections, however, may be urged 
against all other plants used for such purposes, 
The first cost of any kind of hedge is but a trifle, 
compared with what must be expended upon it in 
the annual pruning, and, for this reason more than 
any other, hedges have been largely abandoned of 
late years, and barbed wire fences have taken 
their place. We do not know of any good reason 
why the osage orange and the honey locust should 
not be planted for hedges in the warm valleys of 
your State, but there is no economy in the use of 
such fences, although there may be other reasons 
for wanting them. Horses will eat the osage. 





White Blackberries.—T. Johnson, Erie Co., Pa.: 
The so-called white, or yellow, blackberries have 
been found growing wild in nearly all of our 
Northern States, and may be in some of the 
Southern. They are really albinos, and while 
never found in any very large numbers in any 
one locality, a few plants can usually be found in 
almost any region where the blackberry is abun- 
dant. There is a great difference in the size, form 
and quality of these light colored varieties, and, 
like the albinos in the animal kingdom, they are 
usually feeble, and none too prolific. Several 
varieties are described or referred to by name in 
A. S. Fuller’s “Small Fruit Culturist,’? published 
by the Orange Judd Company. 





Bean Weevils.—Subscriber, Rockland Co., N. Y.: 
It is just possible that the common bean weevil 
will breed in dry beans after they are ripe and 
stored in a dry place for winter, as has recently 
been claimed, but it appears to be rather unnat- 
ural, because a dry, hard bean is pretty tough food 
for the newly-hatched grub of such an insect. We 
might reasonably expect that weevils of both 
sexes are confined in boxes, or bags, and that in 
due time, after their escape from the beans, the 
females would lay their eggs on the dry beans, 
and the grubs emerge therefrom. But just here 
come in our doubts, yet we may be wrong, al- 
though we have tried it and failed, but will try 
again to force this weevil to breed in dry beans. 





Curious Turkey Food. —S. Cohen, Richmond 
Co..N. Y.: The pieces of glass and porcelain found 
in the crop of the small turkey killed proves that 
these birds want, and are in need of, such hard 
materia) to aid digestion. The pieces sent us had 
been in the crop long enough to have all their 
sharp edges worn off smooth. It is rather a mys- 
tery how the bird could have swallowed such 
large pieces without cutting its own throat, for 
one piece of the porcelain is now in its worn state 
nearly an inch long and five-eights of an inch 
broad, and must have been larger when swallowed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


me 

A Review of Secretary Rusk’s Work. 

The impetus given to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by his predecessor has reached 
a large development during the four years of Mr. 
Rusk’s administration, that closes on March 4th. 
Practically, he was the first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, though Mr. Colman served as such about 
three weeks, President Cleveland having had the 
honor of approving the Act creating the Depart- 
ment an executive branch of the Government, just 
before his term of office expired. This event marks 
the most important era in its history. Under 
these changed relations, the work of the Depart- 
ment has had to be largely forms.tive in its char- 
acter. As luck would have it, this faculty is one 
of Secretary Rusk’s strong points. Another fortu- 
nate item is that the Senate and House committees 
have been willing, in 
most particulars, to 
second his request 
for appropriations 
which Congress has 
generally grant ed, 
until, with its in- 
ereased work, the 
Department income, 
the past year, was 
just double that of 
1889. Progress has 
been made quite as 
much in bringing the 
Department’s wor k 
down close to the 
farmer as in enlarg- 
ing its extent and 
inereasing its effi- 
ciency. The Depart- 
ment is yet far from 
fulfilling its mission, 
but has so added to 
its dignity and to its 
real value, that its 
work is now appre- 
ciated by the farmer, 
and, to some extent, 
by the general pub- 
lie, instead of being 
ridiculed by both, as 
in earlier years. The 
recognition that is 
now being every- 
where accorded to 
the farmers’ just 
claim, largely due to 
their own organiza- 
tion and codperation, 
and to the character 
and extent of the 
agricultural press, is, 
in no small measure, 
also due to the pro- 
gressive administra- 
tion of the National 
Department of Agri- 
eulture. The increase 
of Divisions from 12 
to 20, during the past 
four years, marks a 
wonderful era in the 
history of the Depart- 
ment, and others 
are already out- 
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lined. Among these 
new divisions has been the organization of 


that of Records and Editing. No one outside of 
those engaged in this work, dreams what an 
amount of publishing the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing. Yet in this time these publications 
have doubled their number, improved their char- 
acter, and, by judicious methods of distribution, 
quadrupled their readers. The mere mention of 
some of the more valuable bulletins of each of 
these Divisions would show a formidable cata- 
logue, while of one of these, ‘Diseases of the 
Horse,”’ Congress has authorized the issuing of 
nearly 200,000 copies, so useful has it been found. 

When the work of the Office of Fiber Investiga- 
tions was begun, three years ago, the impression 
was general that flax could not be grown for fiber 
in the United States, yet, within this time, it 
has demonstrated, through practical experiments 
with three varieties of imported seed at 50 local- 
ties in 20 States, that a good quality of flax fiber 
ean be grown and the seed saved, in at least a 





| 





dozen States, while in some localities it can be pro- 
duced fit for fine linen. This has awakened such 
an interest in the Northwest that Gompanies have 
been formed, at various points, for the production 
of flax fiber. It has also demonstated that a qual- 
ity of hemp suitable for binding twine can be 
grown throughout the Middle Western States, at a 
cost of three and one-half to four cents per pound; 
that hemp twine can be as readily used in 
machine binders as the twine from imported sub- 
stitutes, and of equal strength. Through its in- 
vestigations with tropical fibers, with sisal hemp 
(of commerce), with bowstring hemp, with pine- 
apple fiber (this lattermaking a superb fiber), it 
has demonstrated that a better quality of sisal 
hemp than the Mexican grass of commerce, of 
which we import annually $5,000,000 worth, can be 
grown at home, with practically the same yield. 
It has distributed over 100,000 young sisal hemp 
plants, and over 10,000 bowstring hemp roots, 


tested and stimulated improvement in ramie and 
other fiber machinery, built upa very valuable col- 
lection of the fibers of the world, and shown that 
it is possible for this country to produce within 
its borders fiber products to the value of $20,000,000 
annually, out of the $50,000,000 now imported. 

Four years ago, the roll of the Office of Exper- 
iment Stations included but two names. There 
are now 18 persons engaged in the work of the 
office. The appropriation was then $10,000; it is 
now $20,000. It has established and issues, as a 
serial, the Experiment Station Record, thus far 
comprising 3,000 pages. It has published 89 doc- 
uments. The 2,000 pages of printed ,matter issued 
last year are, largely, the abstracts of Station pub- 
lications, the condensation of over 20,000 pages of 
matter, descriptions of scientific and practical 
experiments in agriculture. The series of Farmer’s 
Bulletins, now so widely and favorably known 
throughout the country, were first issued from the 
Office of Experiment Stations, while its correspon- 
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dence has increased from 4,800 to 35,000. These facets 
tell their own story. In the transfer of the Weather 
Bureau to the Department, it was specifically pro- 
vided that it should “ be hereafter specially deye}- 
oped and extended in the interests of agriculture,” 
The reports of this Bureau show the great advance 
it has made in this direction since its transfer to 


Secretary Rusk’s Department. New stations have 
greatly multiplied, local forecasts have enlarged 
their territory to coyer entire States, 12 new State 
Weather Services have been established, over 209 
voluntary observers have been added to the reg. 
ular force, 1,300 new display stations secured, an 
increase of more than 3,000 daily maps are issued 
from the Stations, while 20 additional lines of rai]- 
roads now telegraph forecasts to all their Stations, 
free of expense, to the Bureau. In addition to 
what all this implies, and which has immensely 
increased its practical efficiency, the Bureau is also 
making substantial progress with such questions 
as the use of smoke 
in preventing frost 
injury, the develop- 
ment of the use of 
wind power, the 
feasibility of thun- 
der-storm predic- 
tions, the climatol- 
ogy of special crops, 
of special States, of 
certain localities, to- 
gether with the 
currents and fogs of 
the great lakes, 
These items show 
how fully this Ser- 
vice is now in touch 
with the farmin g 
element of the coun- 
try. The Bureau of 
Animal Indus try, 
perhaps the most 
important branch of 
the Department, has 
practically doubled 
its scope and charac- 
ter during the past 
four years. Follow- 
ing up its work of 
extirpating conta- 
gious pleuro - pneu- 
monia, and prevent- 
ing the spread of 
other contagious 
diseases, it has since 
given its attention to 
Splenic, or Texas 
fever, established 
Stations at the Kan- 
sas City and Chicago 
stockyards, thereby 
saving millions of 
dollars, and also re- 
storing confidence in 
the healthfulness of 
our cattle; reduced 
the rates of insurance 
on cattle in transit 
abroad, to the extent 
of $3,000,000, during 
the past three or four 
years; secured “an 
act to provide for the 
inspection of meats 
for exportation,” 
which also provides 
for quarantining all animals, save horses, imported 
into the United States. The stock interests of this 
country are thus absolutely protected against the 
introduction of contagious diseases from foreign 
countries. Under this act it systematically in- 
spected and tagged, during the first year of its 
operation, export cattle to the number of 362,000. 
American inspectors have been located at the 
leading ports of Great Britain, to examine Amer- 
ican cattle, slaughtered at these ports, and their 
work has been sustained by the highest veterinary 
authority in England. Less than two years ago, it 
secured, through Congress, safe transport and 
humane treatment of cattle in transit from our 
ports to foreign countries, thus greatly protecting 
shippers’ interests and enforcing humane treat- 
ment to dumb animal. The same beneficent act 
provides for the inspection of all cattle, sheep and 
swine killed for meat consumption, and designed 
for interstate or foreign commerce. The value of 
(Continued on Page 180.) 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 





i. Neglect leather. 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


* LOW DOWN i MILK WAGON 
| * Great Boon 


ai —FOR-— 
| HARD-WORKED 
MILKMEN. 


" Send for “Descriptive 
Catalogue to 


Parsons “Low DowN” Wagon Ga," 

















PRING CARTRIDGE LOADER 


Reloads Old Shells Perfectly. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. oO . subjec t to return 
if not satisfactory. GENTS WANTED. 
Send rs for Circular A. 
BALDWIN & Cco., Liberty St., New York. 


WwW ANTED Thoroughly competent market 

gardener. Also experienced man 
to operate canning and pickle factory. Prefer parties to 
take financial interest. Location, Saginaw Valley, “The 
Garden Spot of Michigan.’’ Rare chance for first-class 
men with small capital to dev ey Con Lt profitable 
business) SAGINAW REALT Lta., 

309 Eddy Building, Saginaw, Mich. 











Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
bright 


eyes, bright color, 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 
Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced ™~ the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


























The insidious nature of 
a cold is one of its most 
dangerous characteristics. 
At first its hold seems 


Insures 
very weak, but before one 
Safety is aware it has worked its 


way into the system and has fastened itself upon the 
lungs, the throat, the digestive organs, the kidneys or the 
muscles with a grip that can scarcely be loosened. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters are a sure remedy, if 
applied promptly. Do not wait for the slight pain to 
become a severe one, but put one of these renowned 
Plasters on the part affected, and not only will relief from 
the pain come, but protection from further advance of 
disease will be secured. 


Promptness 


Promptness, however, is essential. There is such a 
thing as being Zoo fate. Then even an 
Allcock’s ‘Piast 
COC S Plaster 


is of no avail. Applied at once it can be relied upon. 











SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AN® BESCRIPTIVE PRICE UIST. 


H. W. JORXNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. W. Johns’ —" Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
iler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 
vu LCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets,Sheet Packing, etc. 


87 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK, 


4MERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA PCSTON. ATLANTA. LONDON: 








Alfred Peats 


WALL PAPER 


Send §c. for postage on 100 beautiful samples of Wall Paper and 
our guide, «How to Paper and Economy in Home Decoration, ’ will 
@ be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1=2, 15¢ 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. Will refer you to 
more than twenty thousand well satisfied customers. Paper- 
hangers’ sample books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. Madison St., 30-32 W. Thirteenth St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








PHOSPHATE "?oaceRSet’ 


(Sold to farmers Ph No Agents. 
rk Chemical Works, York, Pa. 


WALL PAPER #2 


or & 
room. *thos 3 4. a RveRs 121 $, 1210 P warket 4 st, 


$2 


Phila. 
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LOPICS OER THE TIMES. | the support of a Good Roads Bureau in the Depart 
——_— 





| ment of Agriculture, for investigating and dissem- 
inating scientific and practical information about 
the matter, and to have charge of any scheme of 
a truly national interstate character, like the pro- 
posed good roads exhibit at the Worlad’s Fair. 


Mr. Blaine On Agricultural Depression. 


It will be news to the publie to know that the 
late James G. Blaine was one of the closest stu- 
dents of the agricultural interests of the United | Let the Federal government stop right here. 
States. His idea of reciprocity was the result of | Then the State, county, and township will realize 
a careful personal inquiry into the causes of the | that, to secure a better road system, they must 
depression which had been growing more serious maintain it themselves. An aroused public senti- 
in agriculture and that reached its lowest point in | Ment will see that thisisdone. Farmers generally 
the winter of 1889-90. He felt that the farmer had | are waking up to the matter, but are disposed to 
not been duly regarded in previous legislation, | take this conservative view of the case. 
and aimed to open new markets for American 
produce—markets where, by reciprocity duties, it 
would be protected against the complete leveling 
of prices that occurs in European markets where 
produce competes from all over the world. 

Mr. Blaine noted the fact that in the cane sugar 
countries tg the South of us agriculture was largely 
concentrated upon the sugar crop for export, while 
they imported much of the grain, meat and vege- 
tables consumed. 

Mr. Blaine hoped to lay the foundations of what 


The Queen and the Farmer.—In her speech at 
the opening session of Parliament, January 30th, 
Queen Victoria remarked: ‘I have observed with 
concern the wide prevalence of agricultural dis- 
tress in many parts of the country. It is to be 
hoped that among the causes of the present 
depression some are of a temporary nature, but 

| without doubt you will take this grave matter into 
your consideration, and make it the subject of 
eareful inquiry.” The farmers’ movement in 
Great Britain has certainly taken on very large 


a0) yentually become a Zollverein of the : ‘ a Meg 
co gurryerrime A t xegerl anita siicitiiiaes dimensions to have secured this admission from 
Z s oO > »stern Hemisphere vcludin ma a : 
sotnaiaga Bie = : I J 5 the Queen. The problem of improving the condi- 


finance as well as custom. With a diplomatic 
offensive and defensive alliance of this nature, he 
believed that the currency question could be 
adjusted by forcing the whole world to a wise 
bimetalism, for then America and not England 
would dominate in the financial world. 

His early efforts in life put Mr. Blaine in close 
touch with the struggling farmer, but he had little 
sympathy with the recent growth of paternalism. 
He saw in the methods, above outlined, a means of 
placing the American farmer in a commanding 
position that would insure prosperity to those 
whose industry and thrift entitled them to the 
success they might hope to win. 

While on his trip to the Northwest, in the sum- 
mer of 1890, Mr. Blaine was waited upon at James- 
town, North Dakota, by a delegation from the 
Farmers’ Alliance who desired his support, of the 
Agricultural Sub-Treasury bill, which provides 
that the Federal government shall construct and 
operate agricultural warehouses, and advance 
money at low rates on produce stored therein. Mr. 
Blaine thanked them for their call, complimented 
them on the wide expanse of rich and easily worked 
land that it was their good fortune to be located 
on, and, after getting them all good-natured, pro- | 
ceeded to say: 

** Now over in the old Pine Tree State our soil is 
so rough we almost have to plant our corn with a 
crowbar and our potatoes with a pickax, and it 
costs us so much to raise our crops that we want 


tion of agriculture in England is a most difficult 
one. because of the admission free of duty of for- 
eign produce, while an equally grave difficulty to 
' be metis the low transportation charges on through 
freight from foreign countries to any desired point 
in the United Kingdom. One of the English 
farmer’s bitterest complaints is that he has to pay 
more to have his produce carried 50 or 75 miles by 
local freight than the same kind of produce pays 
for carriage from a foreign country to London or 
Liverpool, and thence to an interior market. 


Montana Farmers’ Convention.—The farmers 
and stockmen of Montana met at Great Falls, and 
| memorialized the State legislature to grant finan- 
eial aid for the reor- 
ganization of the 
State Agricultural 
Society in order that 
a complete exhibi- 
tion may be made of 
the farm and mine 
productions, and of 
the flocks and herds. 
The organization of a 
Board of Immigra- 
tion was advised. It 
was recommended 
that the Hatch exper- 
iment station fund be 
accepted from the 


‘ » 00 sent. ¢ ir vz Ini 
to me wee for 1 D per cent. of eave going United States, and 
shove a government pawn shop a . 
= shove patie ag . x ase + I that an experiment 
per ce nt. of wha 1ey are worth: station be estab- 


lished, to further the 
agricultural, seien- 
tific and mechanical 
interests of the new 
| State. S. M. Emery, Lake-City, Minn., has been 
requested to assume the directorship of the new 
institution. A better selection would be difficult, 
| for Mr. Emery has had large experience in ex per- 
| imental and edueational work as an active regent 
of the Minnesota University in charge of its School 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station. Heis also 
one of the most suecessful among the horticul- 
turists, dairymen, breeders, and general farmers 
| of the Northwest, and familiar with Montana’s 
interests. 


—_— 
The Movement for Better Roads. 


There is danger of too much officialism in the 
grand campaign now under way throughout the 
United States, in behalf of better public roads. It 
is well for those interested in this practical reform 
to organize into county, State and national leagues, 
to promote the agitation and to devise the best 
means of constructing good roads, and of meeting 
the financial aspects of the matter. But it is a 
serious question how far the national government 
should be asked to aid in the improvement of 
public roads within the States. When the people 
of any State are thoroughly alive to the benefits of 
good roads, they will ave such roads, and the 
expense of building and maintaining them will be 
equitably divided betveen township, county and 
State. 

It is difficult to see, however, wherein the Fed- 
eral government can properly be called upon to 
furnish money or credit for this work. The credit 
of most of our States is sufficiently good to borrow 
money, at low interest, for building better roads, 
if the citizens of the State so desire. States which 
have poor credit by reason of past history, or 
because of their undeveloped character,can hardly 
expect their sister States to be taxed for their 
benefit, which would be the case under a system 
of Federal aid to highway construction. It is 
quite true that “ the nation as a whole has a direct 
interest in every mile of road, just as the govern- 
ment itself has a direct interest in every post road 
over which its mails are carried, or which would 
be called into service for their public uses. It is 
probable, however, that this interest on the part 
of the Fe“era! government may well be limited to 
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The Opening of No Man’s Land.—It is expected 
that Congress will pass the pill appropriating 
over $8,000,000 for the purchase from the Indians 
of this valuable tract—known also as the Cherokee 
| strip or Public Land strip—so that President Har- 
rison may proclaim it open to settlement before 
his term of office expires. This vast tract is bor- 
dcred on the East by the 100th Meridian, South 
by Texas, West by New Mexico and North by Col- 
orado and Kansas, and contains over 600,000 acres, 
| including 135 full townships and 33 fractional 

townships, with a land office at Buffalo. The 

entire tract is within the Territory of Oklahoma. 

It is the best land in all that region, adapted for 

ail crops of the Central States, also cotton and 

tobacco. Naturally, therefore, an army of settlers 
or “ boomers” are already encamped on its bor- 
ders, awaiting the proclamation that will allow 
them torush in. The scramble that was witnessed 
when the Oklahoma lands were opened bids fair 





| 


| 


we = — 


to be repeated, when this new section is opened to 
settlement. Then the “No Man’s Land” of our 
geography will exist no more. 





A Country Telephone. — The farmers of Te- 
eumseh, Mich, have cobperated in the building of 
a telephone which they find of very great adyay- 
tdge tothem. The central office is in the village 
store, the proprietor acting as telephone operator, 
and also as express agent and postmaster for the 
rural community. The total cost of the plant has 
been about $200, and the small expense for main- 
tenance is divided equally among the owners, 
The manager of this unique system is Mr. Ray- 
mond Bowen, and its working is described by 
Geo. 8. Tiffany, of the same town, in the Engineer- 
ing Magazine for January. The telephone patents 
will expire in 1894, and then ,telephone communi- 
cations will be possible between farmers in every 
neighborhood. The telephone, together with free 
mail delivery, and good roads would overcome 
the isolation of the farmer. 

The Alaska Experiment Station should become 
areality. A bill to establish it under the provi- 
sions of the National law, familiarly known as the 
Hatch Experiment Station Act, and appropriating 
$15,000 for the purpose, was passed by the United 
States Senate some time ago, but it is doubtful if 
it will be reached in the House before'the close of 
the present session. The immediate and most 
important work of this station will be to introduce 
reindeer, and teach the natives how to care for, 
breed and use them. No greater service can be 
done to Alaska than this, which will arrest the 
present rapid extinction of the natives in that vast 
Northern area, provide them with food, clothing 
and shelter, and afford a comparatively rapid 
means of transportation. Thanks to private sub- 
scriptions and the efforts of the United States 
Navy Department, some 200 Siberian reindeer were 
imported into Alaska, two years ago, and have 
done well there, proving a boon to the places 
where they are kept and used. We suggest that 
our readers procure the Californian Illustrated 
Magazine for January, which has a full account of 
this enterprise, which is of such large importance 
to our great Northwest Territory. 





The Agricultural Implement Business of the 
country is enormous. According to recent census 
reports, 46 concerns, employing $14,500,000 capital, 
have an annual output valued at nearly $10,000,000. 
The capital employed and value of goods manu- 
factured at the places reported are as follows, in 
round numbers: At Evansville, Ind., capital 
$316,000, value of goods manufactured, $257,000; 
Albany, N. Y., capital $264,000, goods $382,000; Nor- 
folk, Va., capital $304,000, goods $282,000; Minneap- 
olis, capital $2,382,000, goods $850,000; Quincy, II1., 
-apital $264,000, goods, $383,000; Auburn, N. Y., cap- 
ital $6,465,000, goods $3,616,000; Louisville, $1,256,009. 
goods $1,054,000; Richmond, Va., capital $267,000, 
goods $223,000; Canton, capital $4,496,000, goods 
$1,775,000; Syracuse, N. Y., capital $557,000, goods 
$325,000. 





The World’s Columbian Cooking School Ex- 
hibit. — Miss Juliet Corson, the first American 
organizer of cooking schools and diet kitchens, 
will take charge of the New York exhibit of cook- 
ing schools at Chicago. There will be shown 
many articles used by housekeepers in the choice 
preparation of food, especially forthe use of inva- 
lids and children, household utensils, labor-saving 
devices, books on household science and domestic 
economy, sanitation, and all matters pertaining 
to women’s household labors and the care of the 
family. The director of the exhibit wishes to 
found in this connection a national home training 
school, and an appeal is made to the country at 
large to further the enterprise. Inquiries may be 
sent to Miss Juliet Corson, No. 1,122 Broadway. 
New York City. 





National Farmers’ Congress.—At the recent 
meeting of the National Farmers’ Congress at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, resolutions were passed denounc- 
ing dealings in futures and options, commending 
a judicious road improvement, and recommend- 
ing that the farmers everywhere make a strong 
movement for better roads. The appointment of 
an Executive Board of Agriculture for the United 
States was recommended and authorized. The 
importance of maintaining the agricultural scien- 
tifie work of the Nation and State on a purely non- 

(Continued on Page 168.) 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 


Sleepy. 


Ifa man is drowsy ¢ 
in the day time $ 
after a 00 a’ 
night’s sleep, ¢ 
there’s indiges- : 
tion and stomach § 
disorder. < 


Se 





BI Dy > an 
Vues SU OVee 


by removing the waste § 
ad LL matter which is clog- ¢ 
ing the system, will cure all Bilious ¢ 


and Nervous Disorders, 


and will, 
quickly relieve Sick Headache. ‘ 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. ‘ 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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 ° LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE POWER 


oe gee for THRESHING &C LEANING 
Grain, also Machines for SAWING WOOD 
with C a and Cross- 


Acknowledged [2a Cut Drag Saws. 





regarding <= ig : 7 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY of WORK. 


Freer Address A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AN 

P.. 0. gee 8, MIDDLETOWN 8 SPRINGS, VT. 
ROBERT C. REEVES Co., General Agents for N. Y. City 
and vicinity, 185 and 187 7, Water Street, New York. 





1854. ee 39 Years.—1893 
E OLD RELIABLE 


SseHalladay Standard 


HALLADAY GEARED, 
U. S. SOLID WHEEL and 
Gem Steel 


HWIND [ILLS 








Guaranteed to be the 


BEST MADE. 

} Also erg Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, Etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 


115 River St., BATAVIA, ILL. 


GRINDING MILLS 
—— FLOUR MILLS ™i.t7 sexta 


P French Buhr Stone Portable Mills 
for Farmers, 28 sizes and styles. 

COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER. 
A boy can grind and keep in or- 
der. Adapted to any Kind of 
power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills; also for 
hominy and pear! meal, all sizes. 
Second hand mills of other 
makes on hand. Send for Book 
and how to grind. Address 
sNORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
* 15 York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








ESTABLISHED 18651. 





QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILL 


For CORN and COBS 
FEED and TABLE 
MEAL. Send for all 

x mills advertised. Keep the 

best and return all others. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO. 


ilada., Pa. and 51 8. Jefferson St , Chicago, Tl! 




















WILLIS 
SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. 
Greatly improv’d this season, 

The best ever made, More used every 
ey year than all others combined, Also 

ull line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 

CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica. N.Y. 








i. X.L. THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS. 






THE BEST STEEL MILL. 
STRONGEST STEEL TOWER 
No longstory here, butsend 
for Cataiogine of Wood 
Steel Mills, 
oll & Tanks. 

For Goods or 

Agencies address 


THE PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL C0., 
KALAMAZOO, - - - MICHIGAN. 


Goods shipped from Datuas, KANSAS CITY, 
MINNEAPOLIS or KALAMAZOO. 





PATENT FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without steam 
power, can successully compete with 
the large shops, by ‘using our New 
Labor Saving Mac hinery, latest and 
most improved for practical shop use, 
also for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. Catalogue Free. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
189 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








DAIRY COODS. 


We sell everything that goes 

into the D Creamery 
and Cheese Factory. Every 
Farmer should have 
More valu- 
able than senies. Send for 
catalogue. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & 
GREENE M’F’G Co., 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 








LATEST STYLES, Reveled Edge, Silk Lipo Envelopo 
r 


Pd D and Calling Cards. Finest Sample Book ever offered for 2c. 
stamp. NATIONAL CARD CO.,Box 25, SCIO, UHIU. 


our Bab- | 


ALL UNSTRUNG. 


7 | T’S a brief expression 
of a terrible sensa- 
tion—a sensation which 
means @ condition that 
unfits a man for busi- 
ness, a time when he 
should at once seek the 
advice and services of 
the physicians of the 
Cosmopolitan Dispen- 
sary, corner Wabash 
avenue and Madison 
street, Chicago, Ill. 
All forms of disease 
| are treated, and chronic 
| and nervous diseases are given special 
attention. It is not alone the skill of 
_ the physicians that makes their treat- 
ment so successful, but the fact that 
| the Dispensary is equipped with every 
conceivable device and apparatus 
adopted by science to overcome dis- 
ease. Hernia cured without the use 
of the knife or causing any pain or 
inconvenience whatever. Nervous 
debility, the result of overwork or 
dissipation, permanently cured. Write 
for symptom blank, and mention this 


paper. 
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Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Clut and Parlor Catalogye free 
T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 


‘ 








Honest Goods at. Honest Prices! 


HARNESS| BUGGIES |Road Carts 


$5.50 and upward. | $55.00 and upward. | $00. SO andupwart 





We are i direct to gs camel at the very lowest cash prices t 





hat it is possible to 


make and sell HONEST GOODS. A trial will convince you that we are offering goods of 
a8 QUALITY, DURABILITY and ELECANCE NEVER BEFORE PRODUCED. 


Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, containing all information, a 


KEMPER nt rms co.. CINCINNATI, 


and prices that will please. 


OHIO. 





Kneeland’s 
Crystal 
Creamery 


with 


and 


Non-corrosive, no Leaking. 


give more and better cream and butter. A perfect 


Separator forsmall dairies, Send for catalogues to 
Agents wanted. Crystal Creamery Co., 
42 concord Street, — Mich. 


Cut prices to 
first purchaser 


Only C Creamery — 
Glass Milk Cans 


Steel Plate Water Tanks 


CREAM WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Practicable, Durable, Simple, Perfect, Profitable. Non-rusting, 
Sediment removed by bottom skim- 
ming. Nodipping or slopping of milk orcream. Glasscans 
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your home will do us 


will forfei ait 
coop FAITH, and we ? sab URE 


ORTRA, aes | 


Send us at once a photograph or tintype of yourself or any membe: 
of vour family, reine or dead, and we will make from same one of 


ur enlarged life-like ort rats (together with frume complete], 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ¢ nike This offer is made in order to intro- 
dvee our el — gan th at toed v ele: ter one of our fine portraits —— 


y other advertisement. This offer is e 


ONE HiNDRED dollars to anyone sending us a photograph 
E as per this offer. 


Weeguarantee the return of your 


rtrait and 
and not securing his port Address allyour lettersto Brooklyn Art Union, 627 Marcy Ave, 


ing it. 
photos so have ne cna be a © References: all banks and Express Co’s. in New York and Brooklyn. 
Put vour name and address back cfrhotos. 


cor. Hall St., Brooklyn, N 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


in _e 
(Continued from Page 166.) 
partisan basis was urged in order that an efficiency 
of trained specialists might be secured by contin- 
uity of service. It was also reeommended that the 
interstate commerce law be so amended as to 
remove all obstacles to its full administration and 
to enlarge the powers of jurisdiction of the com- 
mission so far as the equitable demands of trans- 
portation may require. Hon. W. Pope Yeaman of 
Missouri was elected President of the National 
Board of Agriculture and W. 8S. Delano of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Secretary. 


Ohio Agricultural Convention.—At the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Agricultural Society in Jan- 
uary resolutions were adopted denouncing the 
adulteration of food and other articles and recom- 
mending that the State legislature amend the 
present law so that it will be more strict and bet- 
ter executed. It was recommended that the 
expense of improving roads be equitably divided 
between the country at large and the property 
adjoining the improvements. The anti-option bill 
was endorsed and it was recommended that a 
dairy school be added to the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State university. 


Connecticut Dairymen’s Association. — At its 
recent meeting in Hartford, many interesting 
papers were read, and there was a large exhibit 
of dairy machines and products. The heating 
value of feeding stuffs was discussed by C. D. 
Wood, of the Storrs Station. The comparative 
value of milk to other foods was treated by 8. W. 
Johnson, of the Yale Scientific School. W. H. 
Brewer, of the same institution, spoke on milk as 
related to public health. George A. Bowen, of 
Woodstock, was elected President, A. M. Bancroft 
Vice-president, and W. I. Bartholomew Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


A Good Roads Congress at Chicago.—In the 
later part of October a good roads congress will be 
heid under the auspices of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Columbian Exposition. Road machin- 
ery, taxation, legislation, tolls, free roads, repairs, 
and material for construction, will be discussed. 
The object is to advance the cause of good roads 
in America, and to develop a more practical sys- 
tem of improving our highways, best methods of 
construction, and to encourage the public and 
private support for the same. The Congress will 
be held in the permanent Memorial Art Palace in 
the Lake Front Park. T. Butterworth, of Chicago, 
is chairman of the committee. 


Canadian Cattle Must Be Inspected. — The 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. J. 
M. Rusk, has ordered that all cattle to be imported 
from the Dominion of Canada into the United 
States must be entered and inspected at the quar- 
antine station at Buffalo, N. Y. This action was 
-aused by the official declaration by the authori- 
ties of Great Britain that cattle imported into 
England from the Dominion of Canada have been 
affected with the disease known as contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and have communicated the 
same to British cattle and that the said disease 
now exists in the Dominion of Canada. The 
Department of Agriculture is to be commended 
for thus earefully guarding the cattle interests of 
the United States. 


Denmark’s Export Trade in Butter has enor- 
mously in the English market increased because 
of its fine quality. Secretary Rusk felt that Ameri- 
can dairymen might profit by a careful study of 
Danish methods, and has dispatched Prof. C. C. 
Georgeson of the Kansas Agricultural college on 
such an investigation. 


The New York State Dairy Commission.—The 
suecessful war waged against the fraudulent sale 
of oleomargarine for butter is described in the 
ninth annual report of J. K. Brown, Dairy Com- 
missioner. It is stated that there is no question 
that the butter now made in New York State is 
genuine and free from adulteration. The laws 
against simulated dairy products have been so 
enforced that butter materials are sold under their 
proper names. The former oleo market of fifteen 
million pounds per year has disappeared. Al- 
though formerly 75 per cent. of all the milk sold 
for consumption was adulterated, the public are 
now assured that adulteration has been reduced to 








such a degree as to render the milk now practi- 
eally pure. The territory in which it is produced 
for consumption has been greatly enlarged, and 
much greater quantities are used. In and about 
New York City, especially, much good work has 
been done to bring the owners of stabled animals 
to a sense of their responsibility to the commu- 
nity. As yet, the dairy department has not been 
given power to deal with tuberculosis in cattle, but 
the power to do this is lodgedin the health author- 
The Dairy Commission, however, can vigor- 
those who sell milk from con- 


ities. 
ously prosecute 
sumptive cows. 


Electricity in Sugar Making.— At the Hoyme 
sugar factory in Anhalt, Germany, there has been 
at work since the middle of November a process 
for purifying the beet sugar diffusion juices by 
means of electricity. It is stated that the cost of 
setting up the new machinery was repaid at the 
end of one week's work. The advantages are said 
to be the small quantity of lime needed, success- 
ful filtration of the scums, even where the beet 
was in avery bad condition, a drier massecuite, 
xase of boiling, the evaporation and polarization 
above 98° with a yield of 71 per cent. of sugar. The 
crystallization of the lower products is rapid, 
and high yields have been obtained in all kinds 
of sugar. It is thought that by electricity the 
saline contents may be still further reduced. This 
is not to be confounded with the fraudulent elec- 
trie refining that swindled so many people in the 
trade a few years ago. After fleecing Eastern 
refiners, the frauds tried to interest Claus 
Spreckels, but were put to rout by his first ques- 
tion, “If electricity refines the sugar, what does 
it do with the dirt ?”’ 


The New York State Agricultural Society, at its 
recent annual meeting, elected the following 
officers: President, John B. Duteher; secretary, 
G. Howard Davison, Millbrook; treasurer, A. C. 
Chase, Syracuse. Resolutions were adopted prais- 
ing the National Department of Agriculture for 
stamping out cattle pleuro-pneumonia; asking the 
Legislature to appoint « commission to investigate 

the dehorning of cattle 

and appointing a com- 
mittee on Agricultural 

Legislation to confer 

with the State governor. 

An account was given of 

the annual fair. Six 

members have died dur- 

ing the year, James W. 

Husted, D. D. T. Moore, 

Joseph Harris, L. L. 
» French, Ira S. Adams, 

and Orange Judd. A 

notice was given of the 

proposed amendment to 
the constitution provid- 
ing that the annual fair 
shall always be held at 


DAVISON. * & 
Syracuse. The new sec- 


SECRETARY 
retary was born and brought up in the city of 
Brooklyn, but studied agriculture in the Sheffield 
scientific school, the Cornell university, and the 
American veterinary college, assuming charge of 
a big stock farm in Dutchess county, as soon as he 
was graduated, of which he is now the owner. He 
believes that the only way to make a farm pay is 
to adopt the most advanced systems and to breed 
the highest class of stock, especially Guernsey 
eattle, Shropshire sheep and Berkshire pigs. It 
will encourage every young man to see Mr. Davison 
put into such a responsible position at the age of 
26 years. , 

The Bounty on Maple Sugar.—To get the Fed- 
eral bounty of one and one-half or two cents per 
pound on maple sugar, made this spring, applica- 
tion for license should have been made to the 
nearest Collector of Interna? Revenue prior to 
July 1, 1892. Those who did not apply for such 
license before that date should doso before July 1, 
1893, so as to be ready to get the benefit of the 
bounty in the spring of 1894. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau at Washington has just published a 
pamphlet giving full regulations concerning the 
bounty on maple sugar, which all interested can 
obtain free upon application to the Bureau at 
Washington for its Supplement No. 1, Report No. 
17, Series 7. In brief, it provides that when a pro- 
ducer is ready to begin the season’s sugar making, 
he must report to the collector the amount of 
sugar he may have on hand from the past season, 


! 
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| 
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whether bounty has been paid on same or not: 
should no sugar have been held over, this faet 
must be reported. The sugar must be put up in 
packages of not less than 10 pounds, numbered 
serially from No.1. Each package shall contajy 
but one grade of sugar. Covers of packages must 
be left unfastened so as to be easily removed by 
the weigher. In presenting sugar for weighing, 
producers miust include not less than 50 pounds of 
similar grade in each lot. The producer must 
carry his sugar to the deputy collector for weigh. 
ing as soon as practicable. The application for 
bounty must be made on Form No. 321 on which 
full particulars must be preserved of the season’s 
work, from the tapping of the trees until the sugar 
making is over. The producer cannot ask the ser- 
vices of the weigher more than six times during a 
season, unless actually necessary. Collectors of 
districts in which there are a large number of 
sugar producers must arrange their districts inte 
suitable divisions or subdivisions and assign dep- 
uty collectors to each for the purpose of weighing 
sugar, either on the producer’s premises or at 
such central places, as may be designated, having 
in view the convenience of producers. No sugar 
will be weighed unless intended for immediate 
shipment or sale, and in all cases the goverment 
selects the samples. 

For Assistant Secretary of Agriculture.—As- 
suming that the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture will soon be vacated 
by the present worthy incumbent, Dr. Edwin Wil- 
lits, and that the duties of the office will continue 
to be mainly a supervision of the various scien- 
tific branches of the Department, requiring special 
qualifications as well as executive ability, a num- 
ber of the Presidents of the various State Agricul- 
tural Colleges have suggested the appointment of 
Major Henry E. Alvord of Spring Hill Farm, Lewis- 
ville, Va. During the last 20 years, Major Alvord 
has been atsociated with the progressive agricul- 
turists of the country, and with other public men, 
andis himself widely and favorably known. He 
has been for several years President of the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, and Director of its 
Experiment Station; was previously Professor of 
Agriculture at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and for five years was general manager 
of the famous Houghton Farm in New York. It 
would be difficult to find another man than Major 
Alvord whose qualifications for the position are 
so similar to those of Dr. Willits. Should Hon. W. 
H. Hatch of Missouri, be appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture, the geographical representation 
would also be excellent. 

More About the Introduction of the Dorset 
Horn Sheep Into the United States.—M. A. Cooper, 
Secretary of the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders 
Association, whose interesting account of the 
history of this breed in the United States 
appeared in our last number, informs us that since 
writing that article he has obtained additional 
facts and information bearing upon this subject, 
which he desires to place on record: “In the year 
1884, Edward Stanford, of Styning, England, 
arrived at Markham, Canada, with a flock of Dor- 
sets. oe brought with him one ram and eight 
ewes for Hall C. Burleigh, Oassalboro, Maine. In 
November, 1885, Mr. Stanford exhibited the sheep 
at Chicago, where Mr. Burleigh was exhibiting and 
selling cattle. The eight ewes dropped sixteen 
lambs,—six pairs of twins, one set of triplets and 
one single lamb. In the following May and June 
they dropped thirteen lambs and one set of trip- 
lets, making a total of twenty-nine lambs in seven 
months. These sheep were taken to Maine by 
Mr. Burleigh, and the lambs shorn when seven 
months old. The wool was manufactured into 
cloth from which a suit of clothes was made and 
worn by the late Gov. J. R. Bodwell, of Maine. 
This was the first cloth ever manufactured in the 
United States from pure Dorset Horn wool. The 
cloth was made by Lewis Anderson, of Skowhe- 
gan, Maine. Gov. Bodwell, became the owner of 
asmall flock of Dorsets and was a great admirer 
of the breed.” 


—o 
A Source of Instruction and Enlightenment. 
I have been asubscriber to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for more than a quarter of a century 
which fact indicates my appreciation of the mag- 
azine. It is sound, substantial, scientifie and civ- 
ilizing—a source of instruction and enlightenment 
wherever it goes. 
REV. Lous H. BAHLER, Ulster Co., N. Y- 
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Look Out for the Sheep. 


Costiveness in sheep is aw be carefully looked 
after at this season of the year, when the food 
isdry. It is sure to produce inflammatory symp- 
toms and disorder of the skin. This is immediately 
followed by loosening of the wool, and the fleece 
drops off in patches where the skin is red and 
inflamed. The remedy is to give the sheep a small 
ration of flax seed twice a week, one or two ounces 
is sufficient if given regularly, as should always be 
the case in all the management of a flock. The 
oil-meal now in the market is not as suitable for 
this use as the seed, on account of the absence of 
oil in the meal, and the oil is the useful part of the 
seed, being laxative and cooling. 


Wonderful and True 


Blind with Scrofula in the Eyes 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Gave Back Her 
Sight, and Joy to Her 
Father’s Heart. 

















‘ete Adams 
Waterbury, Vermont. 





little girl Mamie, who was 
then three years old, commenced having ulcera- 
ted eyes, also had sores back of her ears; her sight 
began to grow dim and I feared she might be 
blind. Four surgical operations at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital in Burlington, gave only tempor- 
ary relief and she was soon worse than ever. She 
could discern daylight from darkness, but could 
not see to walk across the room. I next went to 
a large hospital in Hartford, Conn., where she re- 
mained ten weeks, continually growing worse, 
and when I took her in November 
She Was Totally Blind. 

“Tarrived home with he child, sad in spirit and 
impoverished in pocket. On our way to the house 
from the station, we stopped at the store of Capt. 
McKinnan to warm ourselves. He was full of pity 
for the child and earnestly urged me to give her 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, saying he would pay for it, 
[ began with the medicine that day. The first 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


beneficial result was a brightening of the eyes, 
Which continued steadily improving until, under 
the treatment of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, on the ninth 
day she could see to pick up a pin on the floor 
Without its being pointed out to her, and before 
the first bottle was all used 


Her Sight Was Entirely Restored. 
She is now well. I keep Hood’s Sarsaparilla on 
hand, and when she gets a little cold, if her eyes 
appear inflamed, a few doses settle it. [thank God 
first, Hood’s Sarsaparilla second and Capt. Me- 
Kinnan third.” CHas. A. ADAMS. 

C. L. SMITH, C. M. GRIFFITH, Witnesses. 


“In April, 1889, my 





HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 


iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 














We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metualiic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 
prices. 

GARRY IRON RO ENG 2 
Meutlon Agviguumbler OFING CO., Cleveland, O. 








Dye in 30 minutes 


Turkey red on cotton that won’t freeze boil or wash 

out. No other will do it. Package colors, 2 lbs, by 

mail 10 cts., 6 of any color for cottoa or wool 40c. Big pay 
agents, write quick. Mention this paper. 


FRENCH DYE CO.,Vassar, Mich. 








Wormy Fruit and Leaf E Blight of cain Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. ‘Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
a!l insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINGY, ILL. 


PALEIALALALAAI LILI E) 


“*KEYSTONE”’ 


GoRN PLANTERS 


STANDARD FOR 25 YEARS. 
tMPROVED UP TO DATE. 
*““TRACY” COMBINATION 
\) CORN PLANTER. 





















Codie a Rotary Drop Planter, a Check | 
Rower anda Drill. ° ‘ 


“CALT” ROTARY DROP 
PLANTER. 


A plain, rotary dro 
Siaatas’ for hand ‘Aron 
Stone” or any other Ohec 


ie aia ” CORN PLANTER. 


Slide Cut-Off Drop. 
Nearly 50,000 sold. 

The most accurate 
and most durable 
plan 


ing ; or with : eRey- 
Rowerattachment 






ONE HORSE DRILL 
FOR FIELD and GARDEN. 





many oth- 
er seeds. 
Largely used for Ensilage Corn. 


Send for free book “How to Plant Corn. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
STERLING, ILIn 


BESSCSCFIEPF SE FVITEISS 
HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WIL) 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY §S AW 
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for Farms, Gardens or Poultry Yards is our 
seasoned White Oak and Heavy Steel Wire 
Combination. 
-This fence is made in 
well as handsome. 
—25 two-cent stamps will pay the 
ea n Cc freight on our free samples. Agents 
Write at once. ‘ 
THE ELLIOTT & REID CO., Richmond, Ind. 
If you want to buy a strictly first- 
Class outfit at low figures, address 
Gi TheW.C.LEFFELCO. 
Greenmount Ay.SPRINGFIELD,O. 
Say? Guaranteed the Best All Round 
Mill In the Market. 
Crinds Cool. 
Suitable for any power, 2 to 8 horse, 
either belt or tight gear. Two kinds 
corn, which will make very nice meal. 
Either burr warranted to do better 
work on any grain than any other. 


mayer otter? your nies The best fencing 

many sizes—is strong 

and serviceable as 

wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
Crinds Fast; Crinds Fine; 
bam I burr, one for oats, one for 
1 sold either 


Hero Power. Prices lower than 
any other mill of equal capacity. 


BUY ONE AND SAVE TOLL ow? LABOR 
DRAWING TO MIL 

Send for handsome illustrated mae giving full 
description of our celebrated 

Hero Milland Power, American Grinding Mills, 

Royal and Chief Tread Powers, 
Hero Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, Drag Saws, 
Corn Shellers, Sweep Powers, 

Peck Husking and Shelling Attachment, Ete. 


APPLETON MFC. cp.. 
Minneapolis, 19 So. Canal St. — 
Minn. CHICAGO. 


TORNADO sro-cist 


SOWER. 


LOW DOWN DISCHARGE. 


Guaranteed to 
sow 50 per cent. 
* wider and more 
evenly than any 
‘inuse. Perfect- 
ly adjustable. 
Double Slides & 

MJ Cut-off. 
The most pertias Tatline now made. Itis not 
attached to tail board of wagon, but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted superior to any. Send for 
Illustrated Circulars. Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo 


THOMPSON'S GRASS 
common a © SEEDER 


TIMOTHY, 
AND ALL KINDS. OF Sows any quantity 
c —evenly, accurately, 
=m, in wet, 


GRASS SEEDS. 
dry, and windy 


a ‘’ weather. 
4 Y oe Weight 40 Ibs. 

l Send for circulars. 
Y ESILANTI, MICH. 
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0, “ETHOWESON 8 SONS, 


River Street, 





DO YOUR OWN BLACKSMITHING 


Send for circular. HOLT MFG.CO.Cleveland,O, 
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ANINAL AULMENES. 


Elephantiasis—Big-Leg.—T. A. Boone, Scott Co., 
Ky.: This enlargement of the hind leg of the horse 
is a echronie inflammation of the entire tissues. 
It is both unsightly and burdensome, and also 
when of long standing it is incurable. Whenever 
swelling of the legs is noticed, prompt treatment 
should be instituted. Probably, by such early 
attention in elephantiasis, much might be done 
to prevent the enormous enlargement of the leg. 





Unsoundness in Horses. —J. S. Barry, Knox 
Co., ll.: The conditions that are considered as 
unsoundness in the horse are: Contraction of the 
foot; toe crack; quarter crack; corns; flat foot 
where the sole has dropped; pomace sole; founder 
or laminitis ; broken knee or calious from repeated 


injury; any degree of defective sight; kneesprung; | 


ringbone; windgalls if tender or causing lame- 
ness; canker of the foot or frog; curb; spavin of 
any kind, capped hocks, chronic rheumatism; 
thoroughpins; splints; spring-halt low hip; 
grease and cracked heels, if causing lameness; 
permanent enlargement of legs or elephantiasis; | 
weak back, knuckle; stumbling; enlargement and 
soreness of tendons; heaves or defective wind; 
chronie cough; crib-biting or wind sucking; sur- 
feit; mange; glanders; strangles; any ailment or 
sickness at time of purchase; enlarged joints; 
enlargements about the linbs, sore shoulders, or 
breast, or back from galls; wounds; stiff hocks 
or other joints. 





Curbed Horse.—O. G. Hoock, Douglas Co., Neb., 
has a recently purchased five-year-old horse that 
has a hard buneh on the back of, and near the 
joint the size of half an egg. There is no lame- 
ness, pain or fever in the swelling. Get a war- 
ranty from the man who sold the horse, stating 
that he is sound. Then consult a veterinary sur- 
geon about the treatment proper. Orif the risk 
is assumed try the following: Tincture of iodine 
an ounce, with iodide of potassium two drams 
diasolved in the tincture, and applied over, and 
an inch beyond, the swelling or bunch night and 
morning. If there is no tenderness, hand rub well 
before applying the iodine. A small pencil brush 
will be a good, convenient means of application. 





Guaranteed Horses.—J. S. Barry, Knox Co., Ill.:, 
Horses, sold as kind and gentle, to drive double or 
single, that prove otherwise, or any other guaran- 
tee in writing, if false, are grounds for legal action. | 
Where there is any doubt in the mind of the pur- | 
chaser, he should take a written guarantee that | 
the horse is sound, kind and safe, and will work 
in any harness, and that the guarantee is good for 
one day, or a week, or if not so found can be 
returned to purchaser. And still safer that the 
money will be paid when the purchaser is satisfied 
of the truth§)f the warranty. Receipts for pur- 
chase money may contain the warranty. Witnesses 
may answer every legal purpose, but a witness, in 
horse purchases especially, may not remember 
the essential facts desired to prove, while a receipt 
is the best evidence in any court of justice. 





Poor Appetite in Cattle.—Peter Sultzer, Lewis 
Co., Mo., has a herd of grade Jerseys, and among 
them are three young cows that are dainty 
feeders. He desires information as to what can 
be done for them. Dainty feeders, in a dairy herd, 
are the poorest paying kind of cows, of whatso- 
ever blood. Frequent change of food may be of 
some service, selecting those kinds that seem 
most readily taken. Examine the mouths of your 
dainty cows to see if the teeth, tongue, and 
throat, are not ailing. If not, give each half a 
pound of linseed oil, slop freely with soft bran | 
and middlings. Salt should be kept in reach of 
stock at all times. Also add an ounce of powdered | 
gentian to slop, or other feed, daily for a week. | 


Warts on Horses.—Barford Jonsen, Macomb Co., 
Mich., asks what he shall do to get rid of a number 
of small, long warts ona young colt’s ears and eye- 
lids. They are becoming longer. Some are half an 
inch long, but larger at the end than at the skin. 
These can easily be tied off by means of a piece of 
strong silk thread, taking two turns to form the 
knot instead of one. By this method the knot 
will not slip on tying the second knot. The knot 
should be made in the middle of the thread, long 
enough todraw tightly. When tied, cut the ends of 
the silk near enough to the knot soas not to annoy 





the eye, or be caught in anything that may drag 
itoff. This may be left until the warts drop off. 
If atterward there seems to be any signs of grow- 
ing again, the place should be firmly touched with 
a stick of nitrate of silver, pointed like a pencil. 
Care must be taken that the point of the nitrate of 
silver does not drop into the eye or ear, as it is a 
powerful caustic. If the base of the warts should 
be dry, it will be necessary to touch the point of 
the caustic with water before applyingit. If the 
-austie is applied by repeated touchings, every 
part of the roots will be thoroughly cauterized. 
Warts with larger base will require more careful 
and complete cauterization. Warts upon the limbs 
or body, with broad base, will be more effectually 
treated with strong nitric acid, gently applied 
upon asharpened stick, or mateh, by the touching 
of every point by the pricking method. No acid 
should run beyond the surface to be cauterized. 





Canker of Horse’s Foot.—Philo Jameson, She- 
boygan Co., Wis., has a large work horse that has 


what is called canker of the near forefoot. The 
veterinarian treating the case advises him to 


work the horse during treatment. He is, doubt- 
less, correct, as, after the operation, work causes 
a larger flow of blood for repair to the affected 
part. This is a fungoid disease affecting the secre- 
tary surface of the frog and sole of the foot, and 
producing disorganization of the horn material, 
and producing a foetid and infectious discharge. It 
is, probably, dependent upon a microbe. The 
surgeon, only, can treat such cases successfully. 





Chronic Constipation of Ox.— Jacob Stotts, 
Marion Co., Miss., has a heavy yoke of Hereford 
oxen, constantly at work hauling large timber, 
Both have been perfectly healthy until two months 
ago, when one began to be costive. They were 
both fed large feeds of corn meal, bran, and hay at 
night. Oil takes a long time to operate, and leaves 
the ox as bad as ever. The ox does not seem sick, 
but looks rougher than formerly. Salts seem 
worse than oil in leaving the animal constipated. 
Change the feed. Give ground oats and corn in 
equal parts with bran, quite wet, at night. One 
feed of roots mixed with the ground feed daily, 
but the hay and feed wet, in which mix a pint of 
flaxseed meal. Salt all of the feeds as freely as 
the ox will eat. Groom the ox as is customary 
with horses, and brush or rub the belly three times 
daily. Every day or two add to the night feeda 
handful of powdered gentian and ginger mixed. 
Give in the night-feed one grain of physostigmine 
and one of pilocarpine, every night, till the bowels 
become soluble, then discontinue. Any druggist 
“an give you these alkaloids in a state of solution 
together, but the doses should be increased slowly 
and with great care. One feed of silage daily 
would be of service. Give water freely, and fre- 
quently, from which the chill has been taken by 
the addition of hot water. 





Bloody Milk.—J. E. MeGurk, Riehland Co., Ohio, 
states that he has an old Jersey cow that at inter- 
vals gives bloody milk. It cannot result from 
bruises, as she is the mistress of the herd. If, 
however, there should be a bruise on the udder, it 
should be bathed with hot water twice daily until 
relieved. Make a careful examination for an 
abscess. Should one be found, poultice, and open it 
at the earliest day matter can be detected. Then 
cleanse with carbolized water morning and even- 
ing. In any event, a pound of linseed oil will 
remove irritation and fever. Change the diet. 
Give roots and clean hay, dampened. Be sure that 
pure water only is given. The cut or dampened 
hay may be sprinkled with linseed meal at night. 





Kidney Trouble.—J. A. Peters, Lucas Co., Ohio, 
has a driving horse that occasionally has trouble 
in passing water. The horse is in fine condition 
and spirits, except at such times, when he seems 
dull. A veterinarian had treated him for a time, 
with some apparent relief, but was unable to 
determine the cause. It would be advisable to 
change his diet. Give a variety of food, alternat- 
ing.one kind with another. Ground oats and bran, 
with an occasional handful of whole linseed 
thrown into the feed. A bran mash, at night, once 
a week, and grain, in which a quarter of an ounce 
of dissolved saltpeter is stirred, will be of service. 
The feeding of carrots and mangels to horses 
should become more general. At night is the 
proper time to feed roots. These allay fever, keep 
the bowels and kidneys naturally free, but neither 
frozen nor decayed roots should be fed. In kidney 





| 


derangements, small doses of linseed oil in the 
bran mash exert a mollifying influence upon the 
irritated organs. Four ounces, or even less, to 4 
full-grown horse, twice a week, will often render 
an essential service. It must be remembered that 
our domestic animals live, largely, artificial lives, 
and that, by unnatural demands upon their phys. 
ical powers, their lives are shortened, and their 
usefulness to us is unnecesarily curtailed. 





Staggers — Congestion of the Brain.—Andrey 
Kellinger, Mohave Co., Ariz., has a Shorthorn cow 
in good flesh, in calf, and near drying off in milk. 
that has dull, staring eyes, seeming sometimes 
nearly or quite blind; she staggers at times, anq 
again at times seems in a deep sleep. This hag 
been for about one month, off and on. She 
seems better after physic. Give a quarter of a 
pound of epsom salts, in asmall bran mash, every 
night. Give roots once daily, and withhold corn, 
Whenever any dullness occurs, apply cold to the 
head and give salts, to open the bowels, in half- 
pound doses, every two hours, till effective. Milk 
as long as it is of service. Feed more sparingly, 


so 





American Skin Disease.—J. Hurd, Stafford Co,, 
Va.: These eruptions affect horses, sheep and 
dogs most frequently. Half a pound of epsom 
salts given to full grown animals at night, for two 
or three days, will generally give relief, and espe. 
cially if followed with spare, soft food. For a 
local mash, a dram of borax to a pint of water 
will be of service. Half the above dose for sheep 
and dogs. 

Kunker—Bursottee.—A. Berkman, Benton Co., 
Oregon, wishes to know what the disease called 
Kunker or Bursottee is. He has a colt that has an 
ailment that no one has been able to name. 
He may rest content so far as kunker is concerned, 
as it is a parasitic fungoid disease, only affecting 
Lorses and other animals in India and other 
tropical countries. 





Laminitis or Founder.—A. 8. Healy, Toronto, 
Canada, has a promising young horse that stands 
with his forefeet stretched out. He is stiff, and is 
awkward to turn around short or quick. He isa 
spirited horse, and requires to be held back in 
driving. He has been foundered by standing in a 
draft, probably when heated. Give a pint of lin- 
seed oil and a teaspoonful of saltpeter in his 
drinking water. Bathe the forelegs below the knee 
and the feet in warm water. Every night put on 
flannel bandages, put plenty of litter under his 
feet, and blanket him. Feed moderately, and 
give him a long rest. 





Roaring—Nasal Polypus.—A. G. Sutton, Lincoln 
Co., Mo., has a young trotting stallion that hasa 
buneh growing inp the right nostril. It seems quite 
long, as it can be pushed up nearly out of reach. 
When on a smart trot, the noise is loud and 
unpleasant. The trouble is a fibrous tumor, small 
at the base of attachment. It is what is termed 
nasal polypus. Its removal will probably require 
the services of a veterinarian. It will not bea 
difficult or dangerous operation, as it has to be 
twisted off and cauterized. 





Distemper.—J. H. Cooper, Ventura Co., Cal.: 
Horse distemper is a contagious eruptive glandu- 
lar affection, attended with catarrh of the exter- 
nal air passages. It commences like a common 
cold. The animal is dull, feverish, has a cough, 
sore throat, refuses to feed, and swallows water 
wiih difficulty. The horse protrudes the nose, the 
eye is dull, the throat becomes swollen, hot and 
tender. Itmay attack one side only, or both at the 
same time. A discharge drips from the mouth and 
nose. These symptoms may be preceded by dull- 
ness and an unthrifty condition—roughness of 
coat, loss of flesh, drawn up flanks and a hidebound 
condition. The difficulty of breathing and swal- 
lowing gives the name of strangles to the affec- 
tion. As the swelling increases, the difficulty of 
breathing and feeding becomes alarming. The 
inflamed gland becomes hard, tender, and soon 
suppuration is detected by a fluctuating feeling, ™ 
consequence of matter being pent up in the turit- 
The disease runs a regular course and nursing 
from first to last is demanded. The treatment 
must besuch as will keepupthestrength giving sotl 
moist food; maintaining the natural temperature 
by warm clothing, and keeping the eruption out 
by warm broad bandages of flannel with openings 
for the eyes and ears, closed along the line of n0s¢ 
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forehead, between the ears and crest of the neck. 
By this means, poultices, fomentations or blisters 
can he snugly applied to the swollen throat. The 
nose, mouth and throat should be syringed or 
sprayed by warm ¢arbolized water two, three, or 
more times daily. This must be thoroughly done. 
Gruel, milk, or mashes should be as freely given 
as possible early in the attack, as the time may 
come when several days may elapse during which 
time the poor beast may not be able to take any 
food whatever. In anticipation of the need, 
should the case show early signs of severity, a 
pound of oil should be administered. Subse- 
quently, enemas of warm water and salt must be 
depended upon to regulate the bowels. The fluc- 
tuating tumor should be freely opened with a lan- 
cet, and a free discharge encouraged by warm 
poultices. 





Ringbone.—J. T. Squires, Co. C, Oklahoma, has 
a well-bred colt that has a rough and somewhat 
tender swelling of the bones just above the hoof, 
on the near hind foot. He has been told that the 
eolt has ringbone. Ringbones are the result 
of long and repeated inflammation of the liga- 
mentous and bony structures about the fetlock 


joint. Horses having ringbones shonld never be 
pred. Horses with upright pasterns are most lia- 


ble to the acquired disease, while long, oblique, 
springy pasterns are seldom or never affected. 
Long and persistent application of cold water, or 
standing the foot—as generally but one foot is 
affected—in a pail partly filled with cold water, 
followed by wet compresses. Half an ounce of 
acetate of potash, given in a bran mash every 
second evening for a long time, alternated with a 
quarter of a pound of Glauber’s salts, with a dram 
of saltpeter. Very much relief may be had from 
proper shoeing. Lower the toe of the fore foot, 
and put on a thin-heeled shoe. For hind foot, 
raise the heels of the shoe, and in all cases allow 
absolute rest on the ground, or on a floor thickly 
covered with sawdust, chaff, or cut straw. Even 
after the subsidence? of the disease, such horses 
are more serviceable on the farm than on the road: 

Lampas in Horses.—G. M. Geis, Muskingum Co., 
Ohio: Lampas in Greek means a torch and this 
trouble in horses is so named from the congested 
and red condition of the gums back of the front 
teeth on the upper jaw. The palate may also be 
congested and hot. A few incisions with the lan- 
cet or sharp knife will promptly remove the con- 
gestion of the mucous tissues. But blacksmiths 
burn the gums with a hot iron. As a general 
rule a dose or two of mild physic, a handful of 
Glauber’s salts in the feed or drinking water, will 
cure the ease in a few days. 





Fits in Dogs and Cats.—E. M. Dost, Bradford 
Co., Penn.: Perhaps there are no excitements 
more annoying than fits in young puppies or kit- 
tens. In the large majority of these cases, the 
cause may be traced to improper or over feeding. 
Yet other causes do exert, next to these, unhealth- 
ful influences, such as the irritation of teething, or 
worms. During the fit, if there is enough nerve 
and judgment in the farmer’s'’wife or daughter, 
almost immediate relief can be given the pet by 











GIVE TEE: BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
Well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
ROLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





saturating a four-folded handkerchief with ether! 
or chloroform, and placing and holding it to the 
nose of the poor sufferer until the spasm passes off. 
Then a teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac should be 
given, as soon as sufficient recovery is secured to 
swallow. A free vomiting will generally remove 
the cause of the trouble. This may be followed by 
one or two teaspoonfuls of castor oil, and a light 
milk-and-water diet, persevered in. When every 
member of the family feeds the house pets, they 
will be almost sure to suffer. 





Frosted Tongue.—P. D. Dunton, Spokane Co., 
Wash., writes us: ‘‘My driving horse has a very 
sore mouth and tongue. He always thaws the bit 
by breathing on it. It looks like a burn.” Proba- 
bly you do not remove all the frost from the bit. 
A pinch of powdered alum rubbed into a spoonful 
of strained honey, applied upon the tongue with 
asmooth wooden knife-shaped spatula, will soon 
cure the horse’s mouth. 





Mange on Dog.—Andrew T., Toledo, VU. has a well 
trained setter that has mange about the hips. Has 
tried advertised remedies ineffectually. Wash 
with warm soapsuds in which ten drops of pure 
carbolic acid is dissolved before dressing with the 
following: Whale oil eight ounces, ecarbolic acid 
one: dram, thoroughly rubbed in. After the 
washing, the surface should be rubbed with old 
pieces of linen cloth to make it dry. One applica- 
tion every second day will be sufficient. Keep the 
dog in a dry kennel well littered with clean straw 
which should be changed weekly. 


RawFlesh 


of man or horse or 
other animal (not ma- 
lignant) begins to scab 
ina night with Phénol 
Sodique. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 














Horse Owners! Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from orses 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by express, charges P een 3 with full directions 
for its use.’ ‘Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCH-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O. 
a ESSE 
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Don’t YOU Need a 


“BABY” 
Cream Separator 


n 








If you have five or more cows, a “ BABY ” cannot but 
prove a most profitable and pleasing investment. Its 
use means more and better butter, warm skim-milk for 
feeding purposes, saving of ice, time, labor, and plant, 
and better satisfaction with dairying generally. 

Send for new “ BABY ” catalogue, giving actual expe- 
riences of well-known users and endorsement of highest 
dairy authorities in every tion, styles, iti 
prices, and complete information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
























AGENTS $50to $100 5 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Eleetrie Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
@st poweron earth. Connected instantly te 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 








W. ©. HARRISON & CO.. Columbus, O. 
Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER'S Horse- POWER. 


With SPEED RECULATOR. 2 Sz 
For {, 2 and 3 Horses. = 








sanbomnma 


: Threshing Machine. 
Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders,&¢ 
WEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8..4, 





HAYPRESYES 


[STEELPRESSES.| 






J SELF FEEDER 
85 P.K.DED ICK & o 


4 CEDERICK’S WORKS, 














$50.00 Incubator. 


How to get one free. Send stamp for 
catalogue No. 50. Address, 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 
















10 YEARS. 


How $i4 Buys A $40 Machine. 


For sixty days only we offer our OXFORD JEWEL SEWING 
MACHINE, No. 17, guaranteedfor 10 years on terms below mentioned. 
This machine has best sewing qualities and does as large a range of work 
asany machinemade. It usesthe American self-threading shuttle and 
self-setting needle with all Attachments Free. 

Wewillship one of our Oxford Jewel three drawerand cover, wal- 
nut or oak, sewing machines, on 30 days’ trial, subject to approval for 
$15.00 and if not satisfactory can be returned at ourexpcnse. We pay 
- all freight charges. Itcosts you-nothing to try our machine. For cash in 
full witb order we will ship same machine for $14.00. We bind oursel- 
a4 ves, if machine is not satisfactory and just as we stated to return all money. 

M Where can you buy on better terms? Do not let this oppor- 
tunity of a life-time pass. 
Order to-day. Our large Catalogue will be sent free to any address. 


THE OXFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


342 & 344 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. Ae 


Cut this out and send it with your 
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No Garden Should Be Without 
Burpee’s | 
Bush Lima! 


The ONLY BUSH form of the TRUE LARGE Lima Bean. 


Needs no stakes, trellises, or other support. 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable novelty in Vegetables. It 
begins bearing as early as the large Lima Pole Bean, and its 
prolificness is shown by the fact that a single plant last season 
gave 358 pods. The illustration herewith is not exaggerated, but 
has been accurately reproduced from nature—natural size. 


It comes Absolutely True from Seed, 
and creates a sensation wherever grown. 


Price of THE GENUINE SEED: Per liberal packet 15 cts.; 
2 packets 25 cts.; $ pint 40 cts.; pint 75 cts., quart $1.40, postpaid by 
mail. By express $1.25 per quart , 4 quarts or more $1.00 per quart. 


For full description and particulars, see 


Burpee’s Farm Annual#1893, 


BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


A handsome book of 172 pages in the seed buyer’s interest It tells 
all about the Best SEEDS that grow; honest descripticns, 


ii 





truthful illustrations—colored plates painted from nature ; includes 
rare novelties in Vegetables and Flowers which cannot be had else- 
where. A five-page illustrated article, ‘‘ Where and How Seeds 
are Grown,’’ shows the knowledge, enterprise, and skill necessary 
to breed upseeds. You should know of this, as there are tons on tons 
of seeds of common quality, honest but poor, which come from poor 
plants and naturally grow poor plants. If you are a seed buyer, 
send a postal card to-day for our FARM ANNUAL—it is FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEES AAMT, Pe 
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Sii0 FOR 4 EARLY TOMATOES! 


—THIS WONDERFUL— 


“<“BARLIEST TOMATO IN WEE WoOoRLD’”’ 
is just what everyone wants. It has proved the earliest and best by the side of every variety. It 
bears abundantly of large bright red tomatoes, very smooth, of excellent quality, ex- 
tremely solid all through, with only a few seedsandfreefromrot. My plants setin garden 
last of May produced full size ripe tomatoes July 2nd, and was pronounced a perfect wonder 
by allwhosaw them growing. After you onze test them you will grow no others for they 
Me grow sorapidly. Seed wassownin hot bedin April. I wanta BIG record for this tomato in 
S 1893, and will pay $500 in cash to a person growing a ripe tomato in 75 days from the date 
theseedissown. Also $400to the person growing a ripe tomato in the least number of days 
from day seed is sown; $125 fornext and $875 fornext. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS for I 
am introducer and own allthesced. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE is all head and sure to head, very uniform, of large size, 
: firm and finein texture, excellent quality, and a good 
keeper. I will pay $100 for the heaviest head grown from my seed in 1893and $50 for the 
next heaviest. Single heads have weighed over 60 lbs. 
GIANT SILVER UEEN ONION is the largest and handsomest ever offered. 
Single specimens, under sworn testimony, have 
a : = weighed over 5 Ibs. They are of mild and delicate flavor,grow rapidly, ripen early, fiesh 
; ==st=- "== white and handsome. 1 will pay $100 for the heaviest onion gangs j a 
grown from my seed in 1893, and 850 for next heaviest, UA : ae 
ALICE oa A NSY has created @ sensation everywhere. They arethe largest and contain . 
the greatest number of colors (many never seen before in pansies) of any 
pansy ever offered. I offer @500 in eash to a person growing a Blossom of the ‘Alice Pansy” in 
1893, from my seed, 444 inches in diameter, and 8300 for the largest blossom grown, $100 for second 
$50 for third, 850 for fourth, 850 for fifth and $50 forsixth. Try this and get some beauties. Full 
particulars of all prizesin my catalogue. 
MY GATAL GUE is fullof bargains. $4,500 offered in premiums; $900 is offered personssend-| 
ing me the largest number of customers by July 1st; $500 for the largest 
club orders; $100 for the largest farmer’s order; and everyone will be paid July 1st. Mrs. T. B. Young, | 
Rock City,lll., sent largest club order in 1892, and I paid her $500, Her photograph is in catalogue. 
Don’t buy aseed until yousee it. Priceslow. €1 customers get 50 cents extra of their selection FREE. 
ER I will senda package each of *‘Earliest Tomatoin the World,” Sure Head Cab- 
bage, Giant Silver Queen Onion and Alice Pansy with my eatalogue for only 
25c. Every person sendingsilver, P. N. or M. O. for the above col:ection will receive free a package |’ 
Mammoth Prize Tomato, which grows over 14ft. high, and this year 1 will pay 8500 to any person 
crowing one weighing 4lbs. ItOAN be done. If 2 personssendfor two collections together eachwill +. e 
receive Free a package of “Wonder of the World” Beans. They originated among atribe of aie 
Indians, stalks grow large as broom handleand pods 18in. long. Beans white. It isa wonder,and [~Y I | C | 
such a curiosity was never heard of before. Address, F,'B. Mills, Rose Hill, N. Y.—= —_— 































































































JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES - 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


roduce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 
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NOVELTIES 


IN 


PLANTS, 


SEEDS 
AND 


BULBS 





Catalogue beautifully 





illustrated by life-size 






photo-engravings and col- 





ored plates, with accurate 





descriptions and _ cultural 





directions. Free on appli- 







cation to 





PITCHER & MANDA, 
























SHORT HILLS, N. J. 





BUIST’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ONION SEED 


is everywhere celebrated for its Great Purity 
and Strong Girowth. Delivered free to 
any part of the United States, at $2.00 per Ib., 


7 or 10 lbs. for $17.50. 
§vetow Globe Danvers,’ 


‘Large Red Wethersfield.’ 


say-Send for our Garden Guide for 1893— 
If you use Seeds in Quantity, will make 
you Special Prices on your order. 


ROBERT BUIST 


Seed Grower, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








G70 DB. 00 j of ist quality can ever be 
PMPs sent by mail. Mayhap 
you know it. By freight, prepaid if preferred, 
we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees; 2-year Roses 
of rare excellence—everything! You actually 
pay less than for the puny stuff. 1,000 acres 
Nurseries. 20,000 acres Orchards. Exact infor- 
mation about trees and fruits. Stark Bros., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Missouri. Founded 1825. 


NFOREST 
TREES. 


“a6 Blue Spruce, Doug: 
elas Spruce, European 
im Larch, Pines, Spruces, 
ya Arbor Vitees. etc.. ete 
¥ Oatalpa Specirosa Seed. 
Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds. R DOUGLAS & 
SON, Waukegan, 
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F rR E E CATALOGUE, SEEDS, 
PLANTS, BULBS, Etc. 

Xf] HOME-GROWN 
Ph | NORTHERN SEEDS. 












tt foe } Money made by buying my seeds. 

35 pkts $1.00. 2c to 5c pkt. 
Presents with every order. Send 
postal card with name and ad- 
fy Aress for catalogue. 


A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 
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| READE If you love RARE FLOWERS, choices! 





only, address ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 
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™ START « GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 
_FREE OF CHARCE! 
H OW ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send them 25 cts. to pay postage and packing and they will mail you gratis, 
their COLUMBIAN COLLECTION of SEEDS, consisting of Succes- 
sion Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa Tomato, Bonfire 
Pansy, Zebra Zinnia, and Shirle Poppies. (The six packets of seeds 
named, composing the Columbian Collection, cannot be bought elsewhere for 
less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catalogue for 1893 
of ‘* EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” provided you will state where 
you saw this advertisement. Every copy of this grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., 
andits 150 pages are strewn with hundreds of new engravings, and embellished 
with eight beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray the Cream of 
everything in Seeds and Plants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE '§ WORTH. 5 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds in a red 
envelope, which they should preserve, because every such envelope, when enclosed 
with an order tor goods from the Catalogue herein referred to, will be accepted as 
a cash payment of 25 cts. on every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
These Cdllections can be written for, or if more convenient, be obtained at the 
stores of PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 87 Cortlandt St., 
New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at retail all the year round. 
Postage stamps accepted as cash. 
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Vigor — 
S. Hardiness — 





=| Two Score Years 


in business ought to coun: for something—guarantee experience; 
integrity; xesu/ts—make us a desirable firm to trade with. 


The four Seeds, Roses, 


cardinal 


virtees of Plants, Trees. 
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cet Fruitfulness — 

e ° 

Seed are always to be found in the products of our 900 Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 
B® Our beautiful 1§0-page catalogue illustrates and describes many novelties and 

—_— new varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 

S, It’s sent free to prospective planters. 

tc. 8 e e 
os The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
sed. 

pend ioe —= 

: EARLY OHIO GRAPE ROSES 

Te alll — 

choicest Ten days earlier than any other variety. NIAGARA and 100otherkinds, ORNAMENTAL 
NE SHRUBS, CLEMATIS, TREES, &c, Send for 

















Catalogue, M-*«1 free. Mention thispaper. Address C. S. CURTICE CO., Portland, N.Y. 








VINES, 


PLANTS, Roses, Orna- 
mentals, etc., at half 


FRUI Agent’s prices 
See our offer of 
$9 COLLECTION 
FOR $4.00. 


JAY GOULD, 
Bill Nye, and $40,000 others are our patrons. Deal direct 
with the producer. Established 1875. See Dun’s Commer- 
cial Reports. Send for free Catalogue and copy of Green’s 
Fruit Grower (100,000 readers) with new story: ‘“Honey- 
moon on a Fruit F p? 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EEDS 


O WARRANTED. 0 


Best in the World. 


By mail, postage paid, 
sii Lcemt a package and up. 
‘Grand lotof EXTRAS given 
\; with every order. Prettiest 
Wan and only FREE Catalogue in 

. the world with pictures of 
all varieties. Send yours 
= and neighbors’ address. 


- —» RR. H. SHUMWAY 
MAMI T oCKFORD, - ILLINOIS. 
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} A ROYAL FLOWER SEEDS. 4 


Expert gardeners and florists who demand the 
very choicest quality seeds are my regular custom- 
ers, and they pronounce my prize strains of 
' Flower Seeds the best in the market. To test 
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the public appreciation of my best seeds, I will 
send, on exceptionally low terms as per offer below, 
one packet each of the following varieties: 
New Comet Asters, beautiful long-curled pet- 
als, not unlike large tiowered Japanese Chrysan- 
themums, Large German Pansies, finest mixed, 
Royal Splendor Verbenas, large size, rare and 
’ brilliant colors, Giant Phlox 20 varieties, New 
Double Lilliput Zinnias, 10 colors, a superb 
strain Finest Double Poppies, choice Japan 
Pinks, Elegant Petunias, mixed Sweet Peas, 
) Portulaca, and three other popular varieties. d 
FOR ONLY 35 CENTS will send postpaid 13 
packets of the above 
collection to all ordering immediately. Purchased 
separately would cost at least #1.35. - B. 
> HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, + 
Mass. 
De ate abl bli bli tll atti edt all ad li alin 
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CROSBEY | 


(EXCELSIOR) New England’s Hardy 


proor  FEAGH 


Fruits when all others fail. See testimony, descrip- 
tion and colored plates, which will be sent Free. Pedi- 
gree Plants all Best Strawberries. 


cC.H. & J. H. HALE, 


Send for Catalogue. South Glastonbury, Conn. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. EX D2n2e% 


paid, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 
No experience needed. Address, stating hge, 
THE C. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CoO.. 
; Geneva, N. Y. 


way? 
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‘‘ Greenville’? Strawberry. 


For plants address the originator. Circular free. 
EK. M. BUECHLY, Box 818, Greenville, Ohio. 





Choice Flower Seeds. 


Grown andsold by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, 
panna. Send for catalogue and receive a sample package 
ree. 


3 000 000 Asparagus Roots. Largest stock in the U. 8. 
four best kinds including Donald’s Elmira. 
Write for wants to I. & J. L. Leonard, Iona, N. J. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Are You a Fruit or Flower Raiser ? 
For Market or Pleasure— 


If so, send for our Circular on Fungicides and 
Insecticides, which are cheap and reliable. 
Agents in every State. Special Fertilizers for 
Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, Agricultural 
Chemicals. w,s, POWELL & CO., 

Chemical Fertilizer Manuf’rs, Baltimore, Md. 

















There is a certain uncertainty about 


some Seeds, but not about RAWSON’S; 

they are always certain to grow. We test 

them ourselves; we know their worth, 

aL SOUS and can guarantee them second to 


none. Our extensive trial grounds, in 3 
addition to the ten acres under glass, : 
= 


ow afford us unsurpassed facilities not only 
for testing the germinating quality of 
the Seed, but of seeing them come to ma- 


turity. Our illustrated Catalogue for 1893 
gives the planter the benefit of our expe- 
rience, and contains many special offers 
in which there is profit for you. Send for 
ad it at once. 


| W.W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 




































Every class of Trees and Plants that 


+++ . + ts that | 
is hardy in a Northern climate, 


Pres Fruit, Omamental, Nut = Flowering : 
‘OUR CATALOGUES ensces Ra EY A NURSERY HOUHE, | 


- ~ 250 ACRES OF NURSERY - - 


LOVETT’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE LOVETT’S MANUAL OF ORNAMENTAL 
tells all about fruits, their merits and TREES AND PLANTS is authoritative } 
defects, how to plant, prune, cultivate ; as well as interesting and instructive. 3 
ag ned the best novelties, etc. Rich- A model of excellence in printing and j 
ly illustrated; several colored plates. illustration, Price, with colored plates, 3 

rice 10 cents.” | 45 cents. 


We sucessfully ship to all parts of the world. 


A. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
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1838. 55 YEARS. 300 ACRES. 1893. 


NUT TREES AND NEW PEARS. 


Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth, Paragon, and other Chestnuts. Japan, Per- 
sian, French and English Walnuts. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless Pear—ver) 
large and very late. Seneca—large, handsome and immediately after Bartletts. Japan Golden 
Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, in collections at reduced rates. Eleagnus Longipes, 
Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street, 
Ornamental Shrubs, Vines, etc. Grape Vines, Small Fruit plants. Immense Stock Maples and 
Poplars for street planting. Dlustrated descriptive catalague free. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WM. PARRY, PARRY, NEW | 


Extra Choice Onion Seed. 


For years we have been raising onion seed from extra choice onions. Testing our seed side 
by side with numerous other lots it has proved to be the best strain catalogued. On our four 
farms we raise Round Yellow Danvers (a rounder and thicker onion than formerly), Early 
Red Globe (the best red for general crop), Early Southport Red (a new var iety). Early 
Yellow Cracker and Early Flat Red. These two last are capital sorts w here the 
seasons are short. To those purchasing a pound or more of seed we will send free a copy 
of our book on ONION RAISING. A very 


*& LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE ON LARGE LOTS +#3+ 











Is the best seed any too good? It means fifty dollars more per acre for the crop. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, - Marblehead, Mass. 


MAXWELL’S EARLY BLACKBERRY. 


Large, Rich, Luscious, No Core Whatever, Productive, Ripens with Early Harvest Blackberry and 
is twice as large. Bush two or three feet brane hes from ground, grows from root cuttings; very thorny; 
ripens June 20th. Price #1.50 per doz.; $10.00 eo #100; %80.00 per 1000. Half quantity at 
same rates. Also Robinson Maxwell No. 1 Strawberries; both staminate, worthy of general 
cultivation. Prices 50c per fou: #%2.50 per 100. 

A. C. MAXWELL, Chanute, Kans. 


I am personally acquainted with the above gentleman and know him to be reliable. JOHN A. CROSS, 
Vice-president for Southern District Kansas State Horticultural Society. 
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000 Berr plants, Asparagus trees, etc. Second 
y apan Plums peed ny cam hap cde 500, crop round potatoes. I Barrel worth 2 of Northern 
. Ja io and black knot entirel eee ee seed. 49 Catalogues free. Fruit or Potato. 
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8) of Fruit and Ornamental 
3 WM. F. GBASSETT & ‘SON, Hammonton, WN. J. 





TREES; Fruit and ornamental; shrubs, vines, sma! 





R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. EDWIN ALLEN & &'SON, how Brunswick, N. J. 
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and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best, 









For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter, 
It is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
ene Se the — authorities, 
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experienced buyers and planters 
everywhere favor the i 
Nursery Co., CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
Special advice and plans for 
planting this spring given gratis. 

Send for Catalogue with Novel. 
ties only offered by us, 


Garden 
iE FE Flower 
Field. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants 
and Vines of Old & New Varieties, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

4 isa common sense book for com- 

mon sense people. A _ plain talk 

\t aboutthe best seeds, etc., and hon- 

est prices, Every planter should 
seeitatonce, Sent Free. 

FRANK FORD &SON, Ravenna,0., 






























































eed Potatoes The Ideal a seedling of the Jersey Peach 
blow, heavy cropper, fine table quality late. Also Choice 
wh hite Elephants. Price $4.00 bbl. Send orders early. 
HAS. E. HALLOCK, River Head, Suffolk Co. N. Y. 


GRAPE Mitts 


~ oldand maw veriotion © Extra quality. Warranted 
true, Lowest rates, Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
T.S. HUBBARD DCO. FREDOBRBIA, N. ¥. 


MAILED FREE. 


SPRING CATALOGUE OF 


Orange County Nurseries 


\ Fifty illustrations of all the good 
fruits and ornamentals. 
Our prices are right. Address 


T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON (PHCNIX)® NURSERY. 
600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


_ TREES 4no PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine stock of ere description of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TR EES, Shrubs, 
reece eg penal ARTS Hedge sents 
FRUIT an REST TREE SEEDLIN 
Priced Geltheus ~y Established S82. 


PHOENIX "NURSERY COMPANY 


Successors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL 














My new catalogue contains more information on the 


STRAWBERRY 


—AND THE— 


GLADIOLUS 


Than any yy an this season. Send postal for it 
and see. Do it M. CRA D, 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 








CSTHE BEAN CHAMBERLIN WF <a 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT with 

CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 
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Grand New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 


The King of Ornamental Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
description. Itcan be grownin any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 
lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments giving the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 
on itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. For 
only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 

5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 

1 pkt, PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all, Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 

1 pkt, TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom, 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant, 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 

156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. All the above for only 30 cts. 
postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
30c., Only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we wil! send four 
of these collections for $1. Order at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


30 GLADIOLUS, ail sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer...-.............. 25¢ 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Tearl and 2 New Variegated............. 30e 
8 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty..----------.--++-seeeeceeeee cece eeeeeeereceeeeees 30e 
3 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different color, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty-.----.. 30 
5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus...-----...------..+--.. 30c 
5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered.......... 50c 


For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 
— _— — one LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 
hes in height, and blooming all the time. 


Ra, a TE 
OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 


-« is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant 
teeny at Lithograph Coversand ¥ beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, New Carnations, ete. Also a large list Of the finest roses at10cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
japaneses Wineberry, T railing Queen Fuehsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 

SI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers Tinches: across, spikes of bloom over 
two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20e 
forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order pomething. We want agents to take 
subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAYFLO R, 60c. per year. 32 
pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Fcaiea. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., WN. Y. 


N. B.—Each_person who orders i. — this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
GLADIOLUS CHILDSI free, if they send 10 s to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
several spikes of bloom. Itis well wortha dollar ¢ = Sit is the finest thing ever produced in floral 








“= DREER’S SEEDS 


half the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 per cent. ger- 
minate. Less quantity of manure will produce better results. 
There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 
pa nS ae Easily marketed or prepared for the table. 
DRE S GARDEN CALEN DAR for 1893 —full of 
to me tid offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GARDE 








| E. MOODY & SONS, 











that Raise Money. 


If you garden for your own table, don’t you 
want just as fine Vegetables as the profes- 


sional Market Gardener? Our Catalogue 
for 1893 tells all about these choicest kinds, 
and Flowers too, with Bulbs and Poultry 
Supplies. It is free if you are a Seed buyer. 


and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 














PEACH TREES, Ree eee 


pear, and other nursery stock. Price Jiist fre 


Samuel C. De Cou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS. tiemiock, Arbor 


Vite, White Bay aed rae Fas uee, 6 to 12 inches, at $3 
forl 5000, $10 for 5 #17.50 for 10 000. veehie free. 
JAMES is ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 








M.T. ALLEN - = =. P.L.MUNGER. 
ALLEN & MUNGER, 


GROWERS AND DEALERS IN 


ChoiceSeed Potatoes 


Both Early and Late Varieties. 
Send for free catalogue to ( 
ALLEN & MUNGER, Waupaca, Wis. 











want somethi 
that will create a rom 
sation and ‘ ‘astonish 
the natives,” try the 
new and magnificent 
Red, White, and Blue 
African Water 
Lilies. They are as 
easily grown from 
seeds as Asters. If 
sown in cups in Feb.or 
: arch, they are sure 
= to bloom in any part 
of the U.S., the first year, in ponds, tubs, or pails, incredible as it 
may seem. They bear gorgeous, fragrant, double flowers, 6 to 10 
inches across every day from July to October. The Blue variety 
varies from light to dee rich blue or purple, and the Red from pink 
tocrimson. Foronly 25 cta., or 13 letter stamps, I will send seeds 
of all varieties, Red, White, and Blue, also 2 other packets—70 vars. 
Choicest Double Asters, mixed; 30 varieties Improved Large fl.Phlox. 
For 85 ects. I will add tothe above 2 more packets—the New Bra- 
zilian Morning Glory, grandest of all vines, climbs 50 feet, leaves a 
foot across, large GHEA O) ory lowers ; New Mammoth Double 
Fringed Poppies. DAYS TRIAL OFFER! 
For 50 cta. I wins am § AT Ag pen and 9 more p»ckets, all first 
quality seeds (amounting to $1.40 at regular rates), including 50 vars. 
German Pansies, mixed, the celebrated Diamond Strain, largest 
and best in the world; Double Portulaca; Elegint Dwarf Spotted 
Petunias ; 50 vars. Japan Pinks ; 10 varieties Double Everlastings ; 
Chrysanthemums, &c. Ihave the most complete collection of Aquatic 
Plants in the U. S., including 35 vars. of Water Lilies of ali colors. 
Catalogue containing over 1000 Standard Varieties and 
Genuine Novelties in Seeds, Bulbs, Roses and other Plants, 
with art directions, free to custom ~s—to others for 2stamps, 
L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, Pensy Park, DWIGHT. MASS, 


HUCKLESS seeres 


part readily from the stem, the shuck re- 

maining on the stem instead of the berry, 
which is ready for immediate use. W rite 
for description and price. 20 other best 
kinds cheap. 


The HOOVER & GAINES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


FRUIT TREES 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Apple, Peach, etc. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN THE U. S. 


Planters and Dealers should get our prices before 
placing orders. 
Niagara Nurseries. Established 1839. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











it 


EVERCREENS 73.) rt 


Wind-breaks, Ornament, &c. Hardiest 

arieties. Nursery grown Scotch Pine 

2 to 3 feet = per 100. Scotch and 

. Austrian e seedlings, 12 to 15 in. 

$10 per 1000. * Other sizes and varie- 

— in pro rtion. Over 10 million 
local agents wan! 


iy il, “Brorgreen fzec st, Dundee, LiL 








Send for 


Catalogue Free. 





DUMPS. & om Fira AND BEST.» 


4 YING P UME Brass ss Working 
a Parts,heavy Hoseand VERMOREL NOZ-B 
ZLES. Our GARFIELD KNAPSACK and 
a Turtle ‘GEM lead all others. You can save! 
oney by dealing ror us. Book of instruc- cot 
5 tions free. FIELD ROE Pour ce 


ane as °e Brisk are bee Fost. ae" 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 

THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 





Worcoxe ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WIL! 
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SGIENGE IN ; RARMING. 


Field Peas and Oats for Cold Climates.— Where 
the climate is too cold for corn to ripen, peas can 
be grown for a grain feed. Oats are sometimes 
sown with the peas but W. M. Hays reports that 
at the Minnesota station (B. 20), field peas made 
the best growth when sown alone and plowed 
under, on moist, rich soils where the stooling of 
the oats caused the peas to be a light crop when 
drilled in with the oats. On sandy lands the best 
results are claimed from plowing the peas four 
inches under, and then drilling or broadcasting 
the oats. Peas did nearly as well on timothy sod 
as when following a grain crop. Varieties should 
be carefully chosen which are suited to the kind 
of soil. Peas for grain and for silage, for green 
feed, for hay, for hay and grain, and to get land 
ready for other crops are a very useful crop on 
the lighter soils of the Northern United States and 
Canada, replacing maize to a large extent. 





_— 


Feeding Standards for Milch Cows. — Some 
scientists have contended that Wolff’s standard 
ration for German mileh cows did not suit Ameri- 
ean conditions. Wolff claimed that a cow in full 
fiow of milk, requires 24 pounds of organie matter, 
2.5 pounds of digestible protein, and 12.5 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates to do her best. Kiihn 
elaimed that smaller amounts of these would suf- 
fice. F, W. Woll of the Wisconsin station has cal- 
culated (B. 33) the average ration for 24 herds in 
Wisconsin, New York and Connecticut, and finds 
that, under the conditions existing in these States, 
the farmers with the question of profit as their 
guide have ascertained that a cow should receive 
a daily ration containing 2.3 pounds of digestible 
protein, 13.3 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, 
and 0.8 pounds of digestible fat in order to yield a 
large flow of milk most profitably. The nutritive 
ratio of this ration is about one to seven. Ameri- 
can cows seem to need less protein and more ¢Car- 
bohydrates and fat than the German cows require. 





Secondary Effects of Pollination. — Pollen 
appears in many cases to act directly on the ovary 
or fleshy coats of seeds, stimulating growth of 
that organ independently of any effect on the 
ovules or seeds proper. W. M. Munson of the 
Maine station reports (B. 92) that this effect is 
most clearly seen in those species which do not 
readily cross. Indications point to the possibility 
of distinct effects from two male parents where 
pollen is applied to the same stigma at different 
times. It is evident that within restricted limits 
there is an immediate influence of pollen on the 
mother plant. The theory of the double action of 
pollen, in stimulating growth, as well as generat- 
ing, seems plausible, but in some species the ovary 
will develop in the entire absence of pollen. In 
no instance, when pollen is wanting, are perfect 
seeds developed. There seems to be no relation 
between the amount of pollen produced by a 
plant, and the amount needed for fecundation, or 
the number of resulting seeds in the fruit. . 





Warm or Cold Feed for Hogs.—In the colder 
climates maize will not ripen, and it is found best 
to soak the peas and small grain fed to the pigs. 
J. W. Robertson, of the Canada experiment farm 
at Ottawa, reports (B. 15) the results of experiments 
on the amount of such small grain required to 
make a pound of pork, when fed raw and cold as 


compared with the same warmed by steam. The 
difference in gain was very slight. Wheat, shrunk 


from frosting, was ground and soaked for 12 hours, 
and 100 pounds of it made 25 pounds of pork. The 
same gain was made by 79 pounds of skimmilk. 
Young pigs throve best on the skimmilk ration, 
being more healthy and robust, and gaining flesh 
more rapidly. The older the pig the more grain 
or other food needed for each pound of increase in 
live weight. The pork from the frosted wheat was 
firm and of excellent flavor, proving that hogs can 
be profitably fattened on ground small grain. The 
warming or cooking of the food does not seem 
profitable, however. 





Cranberry Insects.—The injury to cranberries 
is caused by katydids and not by grasshoppers or 
crickets, reports J. B. Smith of the New Jersey 
station (B. 90). A clean bog is the best preventive. 
Absence of sedges and rushes make it impossible 
for the smaller locusts to find places for eggs. 
Absence of shrubs prevents the katydid from lay- 
ing her eggs. The winter overflowing kills all 
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eggs on the cranberry bushes. Keep the bogs wet 
and, after picking, bring the water well up to the 
top of the ditches and keep thus until the time for 
winter flowing. Have no decaying stumps or 
sandy knolls in the bogs. The marginal ditch 
should be at least six feet wide, be kept clean and 
contain water atalltimes. Thus the young insects 
cannot enter, being poor swimmers. The dams 
should be kept as clear of all shrubs and other 
vegetation as possible. Early inspring they should 
be burnt over to destroy all dead leaves and brush. 
If feasible, a wide margin of the brush should be 
burnt over every spring to destroy the twigs con- 
taining katydid eggs and to lessen the insects. 

Tomato Culture.—Tomatoes need a fertilizer 
which is quickly available early in the season. 
Fertilizers applied late, or those which give up 
their substance late in the season give poor results, 
because they delay full fruiting until the plant is 
overtaken by frost. L. H. Bailey and L. C. Cor- 
bett, of the New York Cornell station, report (B. 45) 
that nitrate of soda on good soil applied at once 
early in the season gave a much heavier yield of 
tomatoes than the same amount applied at inter- 
vals. The most highly improved varieties seem to 
give the greatest response to fertilizing. Early 
transplanting in the field is advisable even when 
slightly touched by frost, to be followed by set- 
tings through May. Tomato seeds were sown in 
the house from the middle of January to the mid- 
dle of March. The earliest sowings gave the 
earliest fruits, but much the largest yield came 
from the latest sowing, setout in May. Pot-grown 
plants gave better yields than flat-grown seedlings, 
and cuttings yielded about the same. The best 
results came from plants started in a forcing house 
or hotbed, about the middle of March and trans- 
planted at least twice, and set out in May. 

Food Digested by Cattle, Sheep and Goats.—In 
the European investigations, the digestive powers 
of goats for the various fodders has proved prac- 
tically the same as that of sheep and cattle. F. E. 
Emery and B. W. Kilgore at the North Carolina 
station have found (B. 87 d) that there is practically 
no difference in the amounts of dry matter digested 
by goats and sheep, and goats and cows from corn 
fodder, crimson clover hay, cow-pea vines, cotton- 
seed meal, or cottonseed hulls. The goats, how- 
ever, digested more protein, practically the same 
amount of fat and less nitrogen free extract than 
the sheep. In comparison with the cows on cot- 
tonseed hulls, the goats digested, on an average, 
less protein, practically an equal amount of fats, 
less nitrogen free extract, and more fiber. The 
nutritive ration of cottonseed meal and maize 
silage fed to goats was one of protein to 6.29 of 
carbohydrates, but fed to steers it was one to 4.98. 





Flaxseed Meal for Sheep and Cattle.—Sheep 
and cattle feeding on rutabagas need a grain food 
in addition. D. Voelcher reports that the feeding 
experiments on the Royal Society’s experiment 
farm, at Woburn, England, show (R. ’92) that flax- 
seed meal is a more profitable feed for root-fed 
sheep than barley alone, or in part. Of twelve 
Hereford steers, fed all the rutabagas and clover 
hay they would eat, six were fed a mixture of 
equal parts of beans, peas and barley, and the 
other six received from six to twelve pounds of 
flaxseed meal. The former made as great a gain 
as the latter, at a cost of $1.57 per head less. The 
experiments show that feeding with flaxseed meal 
may be profitably replaced by a mixture of beans, 
peas and small grains, whenever the price of the 
flaxseed meal is above $2.25 per hundred pounds. 
The steers were fed in warm stables, and the sheep 
ate both roots and grain in the open field. 





Dairying in the Gulf States. — The business 
methods that lead to suecess in one line of farm- 
ing will secure success in any other line, and 
dairying involves skillful farm management, 
intensive farming, raising green manure, growing 
grass and forage, and grain which at the same 
time furnish facilities for improving the farms. 
R. J. Redding and H. J. Wing of the Georgia sta- 
tion, report (B. 18) thatin warm climates 100 pounds 
of milk will yield four pounds of butter, or 10 
pounds of cheese, and in the Gulf States it is prac- 
ticable to make cheese or butter, or both, through- 
out the year. The advantages of cheese making 
over butter making are that cheese may be made 
the year through without expensive refrigerating 
apparatus; cheese will keep longer, improving for 
a time, and therefore need not be forced on the 








market; cheese diversifies present industry anq 
meets a home need hitherto wholly supplied by 
purehase. The chief profit to the farmer lies iy 
the production of milk at as small a cost per gallon 
as possible. The herd must be graded up until aj 
are good milkers. An abundance of both summer 
and winter food must be provided. On good lang 
Bermuda grass makes excellent pasture. Cow 
peas fed in the hull, or ground into meal; gree, 
or dry cow pea vines, sorghum and millet; cotton. 
seed meal and bran furnish the needed grajp 
foods. Rye and barley sown in September make. 
succulent winter pasture. The most serupulous 
cleanliness in every detail, from the milk pail 
until the product reaches the consumer’s table, ig 
indispensable. The business may begin in a smal] 
way; first by individuals making a few cheeses 
for family use; then by increasing herds and the 
co-operation of neighbors, gradually enlarge until 
this important industry is established. 





Wet or Dry Feed for Hogs.—Though a hog lives 
on concentrated food, it is inclined to swallow wet 
feed without chewing it enough to mix it with 
sufficient saliva. C. D. Smith has conducted feed- 
ing trials at the Minnesota Station (B. 22) to deter- 
mine whether a ration of two parts corn meal, two 
parts shorts, and one part cold process linseed oj) 
meal will produce, when fed dry, a greater or less 
gain than when mixed with sufficient’ water to 
form a thick slop. Twelve pigs were fed in four 
pens. The greatest gain, 346 pounds, was made by 
the three pigs fed wet meal with charcoal, but 
1,500 pounds of corn meal were eaten, or nearly 23 
pounds of gain to 100 pounds of food. The pen, fed 

[Continued on Page 177.) 


a ee 
What is Nervous Prostration? 


A condition resulting from the over-expenditure 
of vital foree—living, in work or society, ‘“‘beyond 
our means” as far as brain and nerve power is 
concerned. Its deplorable symptoms are thus 
graphically described by a recent writer: ‘“Ner- 
vous prostration is as much to be dreaded as any 
disease which does not threaten speedy death. 
It is most treacherous, producing a condition more 
painful than pain, a weakness weaker than 
extreme fatigue, despondency more dejected than 
the lowest of low spirits, an instability of self- 
control destructive of confidence, making work, 
mental and physical, more distasteful to the once 
energetic nature that never knew weariness than 
to the constitutionally lazy; while the exterior 
aspect is one of health and muscular strength, for 
a single effort may not be impaired. Add to this 
a craving for sympathy without the means of 
eliciting it because it is ‘mere nervous prostra- 
tion.’ ”’ 

Is it to be expected that any medicine put into 
the stomach can restore a person so afflicted? Is 
it not more reasonable to look for help to natural 
means and methods? 

The records of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN of Phila- 
delphia, discoverers and only dispensers of Com- 
pound Oxygen, abundantly prove that such is the 
case. During their twenty-three years of wide 
practice, thousands (literally) have, after trying 
every other means attainable, found in Compound 
Oxygen the one thing needful to put them on the 
right side of the ling of health and happiness. 

They constantly receive letters similar to this: 

“DRs. STARKEY & PALEN:—I take pleasure in 
recommending your C. O. to any one suffering 
from nervous prostration. I have realized from its 
use a degree of benefit I had never expected. 
Overwork and weak lungs had almost brought me 
to the end of myrope. (. O. used regularly for 
three weeks cured a cough which physicians’ 
prescriptions had failed for months to cure. In 
two months’ time I believe my entire system was 
reconstructed. I weigh twenty pounds more than | 
did when I began its use and feel as big as a house. 
I have always strenuously objected to the use of 
drugs and have never used them but by the advice 
of a physician or one in whom I had confidence. 
I like C. O. especially because it is not a drug. 

HARTWELL M. AYER, Ed. Florence Times, 
Florence, 8. C.’’ 

Many of the most prominent and best known 
people in the country have had a like experience, 
and we are at liberty to refer the interested 
inquirer to them. The treatment can be taken at 
home, and consultation before and throughout it 
is free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1% 
Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco; 
New York, and Toronto, Ont. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


oe 
(Continued from Page 176.) 

dry meal and charcoal, ate 1,085 pounds of meal, 
and gained nearly 246 pounds, a slightly less gain 
per 100 pounds of food eaten. Over 1,140 pounds of 
meal were eaten when fed dry, without charcoal, 
and over 1,233 pounds when fed wet without char- 
eoal, the gain in both cases being nearly 22 pounds 
per 100 pounds of food. The difference between 
the food which an animal may easily be made to 
eat and the food required to keep it alive is so 
small, that the more feed an animal can be 
induced to eat and digest, the greater is the profit 
from feeding and the greater the gain in flesh. 
When feed is cheap, the farmer who wishes his 
pigs to grow as rapidly as possible will find it 
advantageous to feed the food wet rather than dry. 





Corn Silage, or Corn Fodder.—Air-dried fodder 
corn, imperfectly dried and badly heated, was fed 
against a very perfectly preserved corn silage, by 
J. W. Sanborn, at the Utah Station (B. 19). Other 
eorn fodder was well preserved, being thoroughly 
air dried, and was eaten with relish by the stock. 
The heated fodder produced a more watery steer, 
with less content of fat than did the silage, con- 
trary to all previous trials with sound, dry fodder 
corn, probably because even more food was de- 
stroyed by heating, than fermentation in the silo. 
Sheep made a more watery gain when fed on ensi- 
lage, and less fat than did those fed on air-dried 
fodder. The hogs contained more water and less 
fat when fed on silage. Shoats very much pre- 
ferred roots to silage, making a greater gain when 
fed roots, but on a greater consumption of food. 
Though the silage contained more amides than the 
fodder, the balance of results in the trials are 
against corn silage, even when compared with the 
heated corn fodder often found in moist climates. 








—. ——— 

This excellent variety 1s distinguished from all others by 
its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, standing 
up like a tree without support of any kind. It bears 
abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth and of fine flavor; it is extremely early 


curly and of 


and entirely free from rot; the leaves are hae ay 
e plant very 


a dark green color, almost black, making t 
ornamental in appearance as well as useful. 


$2,500 IN PRIZES. 


8700 for the largest Finch Tree Tomato grown in 1893, 
S600 for 24, S500 for 3d, 8400 for 4th, and $300 for 


the 5th. Conditions will be sent with this Collection. 


THE MANSFIELD TOMATO 


A mammoth variety, growing from 6 to 10 feet in height, 
the fruit is of large size and of excellent quality. 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMLER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality. firm and 
crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to £2 inches 
in length, and immensely productive. 


GENUINE SURE-HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and always sure te head. | Very uniform in 
size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality. and 
a remarkable good keeper. Alfred Rose, of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., grew a head which weighed 64 1-2 pounds, 


FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE 


The tinest variety in the world. Does not head like 
some varieties, but forms huge, comgnct bush-like 
plants which are always very crisp and tender. 

*~ I will send a packet each of Finch’s Tree Tomato, 
Mansfield Tomato, Evergreen Cucumber, Sure head Cab- 
bage and Perfection Lettuce with my Illustrated Cata- 
logue, also 7 Valuable Secrets, one of which cost 
$300 to obtain. All by mail, postpaid, for only 25 cents 
in Silver or 30 cents in Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart-shaped 
leaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and delicate white 
blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon fragrance, will 
grow from 10to 30 feet ina single senson, and for 
covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is without a. rival. 
I will send & BULBS FREE, and postpaid, to 
every person sending me 24 cents for the above Tree 
Tomato Collection. The bulbs will produce 5 
Beautitul Vines, exactly the same in every respect as 

have been selling for One Dollar. Address plainly 
FRANK FINCH (BoxW) CLYDE, N. Y. 

¢#~ Every person sending for the above Tree Tomato 
Collection will receive a certificate which will entitle them 

078 cents worth of Choice Seeds (their own selec- 
tion from my list), which will be sent free of charge 
and pestpnid. Thisis the greatest offer ever made 
bya RELTARLF firm in this or anv atho~ oqnntre 

Frank Finch is perfectly reliable and trustworthy.—Ed. Ex. 
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of Friendship» 


Exists between the lover of Roses and 
- the grower of Roses. The D.& C. Roses 
have been the favorites of flower lovers 
everywhere for 25 years. Their popularit 
has made us the largest Rose growers in the world. 
We send Roses on their cwn roots by mail to 
any part of the land; they are ready to grow 
and bloom wherever they are planted. Our 
new ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture’ tells you all 
about them in pictures and words. Also how 
to plant, grow and care for all kinds of flowers. A book 
_worth any price, free for the asking. Those who ask now 
will aiso receive a specimen copy of our new Magazine 


"Success with Flowers.” The DINGEE & CONARD CO 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 











x NY WEY z One of the most luxuriant plants ever 
CLIMBER. OAR crown. RAPID GROWER. 
=< yA Yee,» Rose Colored Flowers, three 
inches across. Leaves 10 inches wide, 
extending from ground totip; will coves 
an arbor or porch quicker than an; 
climber known. Effect simply En- 
chanting and Tropical in the cx- 
treme. Price per y 
packet 20 cents. 
Where requested each 
’ purchaser will receive FREEA 
copy of THE POETS’ 
NUMBER 





















Foliage vory 


dense and 
branching in’ “SS } Ye wu VICK’S 
all directions, Bit hia ste ae FLORAL GUIDE. 


For 1893 we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beau- 
tiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the best authors, making THE Port’s NuMBER oF 
Vick’s Frorat Gurpk a source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practical part con- 
tains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clem- 
atis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the 
sweetest and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysanthemums, and scores of other grand and 
good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way of Flowets, Vegetables, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order. $2000 in Cash Prizes. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rocuester, N.Y. 





















3000 IN CASHS 4 
and THE LARGEST tuser or me VAUGHAN POTATO 















Grown from our seed in 1893. It will f you mention the name of this paper 
cost you only) Avene tocom= and send 24 cents (12-2c. stamps), we 
pete for the Five Prizes will mail, postpaid to any ad- 
‘The Vaughan Potato is known 

as one of the very best early #M 
and productive varieties now 
before the public,and no early 
potatonow grown has caused 
as greata sensation since the 
Early Rose was first intro- 
duced. It has size, quality 
and yield. We want to see 
how large a yield and how 

? largea single tuber can be grown 
>from ten ounces of this grand 

Potato and will pay two hundred 





















i} 
dress in the U. S., 10 ounces of 
i i the Vaughan Potato, Compe- 
| } | Hp i tiion Card and FREE copy of 
Mh HH ne a VAUGHAN’S The most 
ae el Mh GARDENING magnifi- 
it Hy alii Ht LLUSTRATED cent Seed 
, , | and Plant Book everissued, 
A Mirror of American Hor- 
ticulture to date.—Twent 
fF pages larger than ever, wit 
Y 150 accurate new engravings. 
The cover design in ten colors 


and gold is of real artistic beauty. ¢ 





dollars in cash to secure this infor- 
mation, 











SEED STORE 


CHICAGO, 
148 W. Washington St. 
NEW YOR 











26 Barclay Street. 4 
rite to-day. This Advertisement 
will not_appear avain. “7 ; 
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Notes for Stock-Breeders. 


Illinois Short Horn Breeder's Association.— 


The future of the Chicago Fat Stock Show was dis- | 


eussed by 4 
of the Illinois Short Horn Breeders’ Association 
held in Springfield. The retiring president, C. C. 
Judy made an address of great interest to stoeck- 
men. These papers merited and received the 
most marked attention and discussion. The Short 
Horn breeders and feeders of the great corn 
belt report their affairs in a most prosperous 
condition. The following are the officers for 1893. 
President, C. I. Pullman, Chatham; Treasurer, W. 
T. Potts, Jacksonville; Secretary, J. D. Smith, 
New Berlin, Il. January 9th, 1894, will be the date 
of the next annual meeting of the association. 





American Berkshire Association.—Sets of ten 
volumes of the American Berkshire Record, valued 
at $10 per set, have been awarded for the best 
Berkshire sow and pigs exhibited at the State 
fairs in 1892, to V. B. Howey, Topeka, Kans.; W. A. 
Seward, Budd’s Lake, N. J.; P. J. Williams and 
Son, Muncie, Ind.; Terrell and Harris, Terrell, 
Ten. and F. A. Seotf, Huntsville, Mo. Notwith- 
standing that some of the conditions of the offers 
were not complied with, the American Berkshire 
Association very liberally paid the premiums. 





Western Sheep Breeders. — A committee ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting of the Illinois Sheep 
Association, have, by the authority 
granted them, adopted new By-Laws, and have 
named the following officers: Executive Commit- 
tee,—Hon. David Gore, Carlinsville; S. E. Prather, 
Springfield, Ill.; R. J. Stone, Storington; Harry 
Cass, Buffalo. President, C. I. Pullman, Chatham. 
Vice President, W. T. Potts, Jacksonville. Secre- 
tary Treasurer, John G. Springer, Springfield, Il. 
All breeds of sheep are in good winter condition, 
and there is promise of a full yield of wool. 


Breeders’ 


Dorset Horn Sheep.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders Association 
of America was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York city. The invitation, extended to the 
Association by the Director General of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, tendering the use of Assem- 


bly Hall at Chicago for the semi-annnal meeting | 


during the Exposition was accepted. After consid- 
erable discussion the following seale of points was 
adopted: General appearance, head well up, eyes 
bright and alert and standing square on legs, 20; 
Broad full chest, brisket well forward, 10; Broad 
straight back, with well sprung ribs, 15; Heavy 
square quarters set on short legs, 
(Continued on Page 1.9) 
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Two Sister 
School Teachers 


tell in an interview in the Daily 
Chronicle, of Marion, Ind., about a 
remarkable investment which they 
made in Griffith, Chicago’s new fac- 
tory suburb. How they 


Invested 
$100 Each In Lots 


about a year ago, when the town 
was being laid out. It then had 
four railroads, the oil-pipe lines— 
and prospects. 


They Soon 
Sold for $2,000. 


This seemed almost like finding money to 
them. Having greatest faith ‘n Griffith, 


They Then 
Bought a Block 


of the best residence property, and 
decided to hold it until Griffith grew 
up. This was less than a year ago. 


It Is Worth $12,000 : 


at current prices to-day, but they 
would not seil for $25,000. We send 
free a copy of this interview and 
the testimony of ten newspapers 
relative to Griffith’s unequalled rail- 
road and fuel facilities. Write for 
this to-day, If you can save % @ 
month you can buy alot. 


Elmer and Jay Dwisgins & Co. FOUNDERS oF 


Room 40, 142 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Alvin H. Sanders at the annual meeting | 
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FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL, 


HARDY PLANTS, FOR SPRING PLANTING, 
160 Page Catalogue Free. 
URSERIES 
ER, N.Y. | 








TREE 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, ROSES, 
Immense Stock. Order now. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY 








MT. HOPE N 
ROCHEST 















= OR SEEDS ARE HIGH rT TALITY =) IN PRICE, 
OUB catalogue for 1893 is FREE, $500 IN CASH 


Send for it. Illustrations for largest yields from a 
beautiful. Descrip- single bushel of LINCOLN 
tions true, OATS, (SHERIZE — 


ing ame” 


NoRTEAv? "BRASLAN & 
GOODW.N CO., 











PEACH Trees, Idaho and Wilder PEARS, 
Abundance PLUMS and STOCK—by 
mail postpaid, are our specialties. 
The Wonderful new Cherry. orms, Rot or Blight. 


o 
For a full description of this new ore write for our 
new Catal 


400 ACRES IN SCH 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Free 


JOS. H. BLACK, SON &CO., 
Village Nurseries, HIGHTSTOWN, 4 






MERCER 
CHERRY. 


F ‘@ SMALL FRUITS, 
: D TREES VINES, ROSES, 
5] ORNAMENTALS. 

Greatest Success Timbrell Strawberry. Crates and Baskets... New Fruits a specialty. 

Have you received our Catalogue? If not,why not? Buy direc. and save onechalf. 

















REIDS 99$500.00 IN GOLD for Best 10 BERRIES 


Illustrated 


Catsloeue FREE. E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


I have of my own growing 80 varieties of Strawberries and can fill all orders from 6 plants to 50,000 and do it 
promptly. For the choicest extra early Strawberry try Early Idaho. For the largest size and the longest keeper try 
the Dew. For excellencs try Van Deman, Parker Earle, Leader, Great Pacific and Barton’s Eclipse. For 
standards try Warfield, Burt, Bubach, Haverland, Gandy, Cumber land, Eureka and Michel’s Early, 
Everything good in Raspberries. Try Gladstone, Kansas, Winona, Muskingum and Palmer. In Blackberries 
try Sweet Hamburg, Minnew aski, Erie and White Queen. Currants, Gooseberries, Roses, Novelties, 
My 60 page Catal« ogue and report on Strawberries free. ie SS, 


D. BRANDT, Bremen, Ohio, Box 302. 

















pocuE 
FREE 
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_ TELL YOU, SALZERS SEEDS ARE BEST: LOOK AT 


«CORN: OATS BEAND::BARLEY?: 


ag lorious yields you may have by planting SALZER’S SEEDS. aa never 


tyes they always sprout, on 2 ere e. 60,000 Bushels Potatoes Cheap. 
&, EARLIEST ¥. ‘ABLE "KO ELTIES, sufficient for a family, Poa for $1.00. 
10 Mendy eae eee thy 8c; wth cata. l6c. 11 Grass & Clover Samples 10c; wiith cata. 18c 
8 Field Corn Samples 12c; with catalogue 
Our mammoth Beed Catalogue costs over $00.00. tis mailed you upon receipt of 




















CATALOGUE 


—For 1893— 
SENT FREE. 


8c postage. Its a valuable work, worth ten til..es its cost to you. 
WILSON’S 


COMMON SENSE S E E 


116 Pages, 200 Fine Raagravin ] 
most_reliable catalogues published. 1 kinds of guaranteed Garden, Flower, and Field 
Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits. Choice Roses, Flowering Plants 
and Bulbs. Thoroughbred Poultry, Registered Pigs, Germen Hares, &c. Address 


SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
The Great FREEMAN POTATO Given Away! 


Full of useful and instructive information. One of the 
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(Continued from Puge 178.) 
well apart, 10; Legs white with small light colored 
hoof, 5; Head small, face white, nostrils well 
expanded, nose and lips pink in color, 5; Neck 
short and round, set well on shoulders, 5; Horn 
neat, curving forward and light in color, 10; Good 
foretop anc well covered on belly and legs, 10; 
Wool of medium guality, good weight and pre- 
senting an even and smooth white surface, 10; 
total, 100. It was decided to incorporate the Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary and Treasurer is M. A. 
Cooper, Washington, Pa. 

Prizes For Berkshire Swine.—The eighteenth 
annual meeting of the American Berkshire Asso- 
ciation was held in Springfield, Illinois. It was 
also ordered that at all State and Provincial fairs 
where separate classes are provided in 1893 for 
recorded Berkshires, the American Berkshire 
Association will offer a special prize of the first 
ten volumes of the American Berkshire Record, 
valued at $50, for the best recorded sow and litter 
of not less than five recorded pigs under six 
months of age, bred and exhibited by a resident 
of the State or Province in which the Fair is held. 
The conditions upon which this premium are of- 
fered are as follows: First.—That the competing 
animals be reeorded in the American Berkshire 
Record prior to date of entry at the fairs and that 
lists of such entries be furnished the Secretary of 
this Association at the close of the Fair. Second.— 
‘That these offerings and conditions be printed in 
the premium list of the fairs in connection with the 
classification of Swine, or that reference be made 
at the close of the classification of Swine, to the 
publication of this announcement elsewhere in 
the premium list. It is to the interest of breeders 
in every State to see that the above conditions are 
complied with by their Fair Association. Charles 
F. Mills, President and Jno. G. Springer, Secre- 
tary, Springfield, Ill., were re-elected. 





Pennsylvania State Dairymen’s Association.— 
At the recent meeting in Meadville of the Penn 
svlvania dairymen, it was shown that the State 
ranks fourth as a producer of dairy products. A 
“ommittee was appointed to arrange for a State 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. J. H. Monrad stated 
that the cream separators make the condition of 
dairying about the same in all climates. The 
dairymen west of Chicago have the cheap land in 
their favor. L. C. Magaw urged an improvement 
of the quality of cheese, and it was generally 
agreed that the average quality of Pennsylvania 
butter was an improvement on even its former 
excellence. John C. MeLintlock was elected Pres- 
ident, and G. H. St. John, Secretary. both of 
Meadvilie, Pa. The summer session will be held 
at Conneaute Lake Exhibition Grounds. 





Ayrshire Breeder’s Association.— The eight- 
ecenth annual meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association was recently held in New York. Oba- | 
diah Brown of Providence, R. I. was elected Presi- 
dent, and C. M. Winslow of Vermont, Secretary. 
Although the association has been making an 
effort to raise funds for the display of Ayrshire 
cattle at the World’s Fair in Chicago it was | 
decided not to make an offi¢ial exhibit. A credit- 
able number of Ayrshires will probably be sent to 
Chicago by the more extensive breeders. 

eo ee - 

Worth Its Weight in Gold.—Count me a life- 
long subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ; 
itis worth its weight in gold. 

C. M. CHICHESTER, Knox Co., Ills. 








BUY “‘DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE, 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Middlemen’s 
profits. In use 51 years. Endor by Grange & Farmers’ 
Alliance. Low prices wil surprise you. Write for samples, 
0. W. INGERSO. 250 Plymouth 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


i HEADQuaARTERS ror JP'S, 
oumPiINGHORSEC ARTS 
GREAT porPutar Prices 

VARIETY “'0E NARROW 


TWO ano FOUR WHEELS. 




















Every farmer will find| 
much to interest if| 
not instruct him in 
the fully illustrated 
1893 edition of | 


BRADLEY Sime’ 


I| ie . ‘ 
|Containing instructive 








articles by Agricul- 
‘tural Editors and Prac- 
itical Farmers. Apply 
ito nearest agent or 
| Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
| Boston. 
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STeeL axcee. HOBSON &CO. Tatamy, Pa. 





ANCHOR. 
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There is a constantly mcreasing denrand*among farmers 
and stock-raisers for a strong, practical and cheap iron Fence 
post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wooden posts 
as soon as the wood softens or the posts rot away and break 
the wire down. The Anchor Fenee Post is practicall) 
indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is more easily put up 
than are other posts. Write for circulars and information to the i 
ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York City. 

Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST. 



















fHREE s 
SIZES. | Harrow 
— ‘coe he Best all around Rotary Harrow and Pulverizer. 


for Fall plowed land, Stubble, Vine- 
NO EQUAL yards and Peach Orchards. Leaves no 


/? furrow or ridge. Angle of teeth adjustable. Sen? 
for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 


D.S. MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y 
CARDS i332 eR et | DENSE LANTERNS WANTED QFRBR RAE 








GENUINE CARDS, NOLTRASE, UMON CARD CO, Colonbue, Obie HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa. 
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DEPARTMENYE OF AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from Page 164.) 
these improvements, not to specify many others 
of like character, originating under Secretary 
Rusk’s administration, give some idea of the 
enhanced good outwrought by this Bureau. 

Another important creation within this time is 
that of the Division of Illustration, which supplies 
the drawings and engravings necessary to illus- 
trate, happily and artistically, the various pub- 
lications of the Department. Those who best know 
what this involves, and the suecess which has 
erowned its meritorious work, give unstinted 
praise to the policy that instituted this Division. 

The purchasing of the Department’s seeds by a 
special agent, who now personally superintends 
this important business, is another feature of 
practical valie, shown in the improved quality of 
the seed, and at less cost than formerly. This has 
practically corrected the abuses in seed buying 
that formerly scandalized the Division. The Seed 
Division is still one of the weakest features of the 
Department’s work, because Congressmen feel 
that it should continue to supply them with a lot 
of free seed, to distribute to their constituents, 
whereas the Secretary would like to confine its 
work strictly to the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of new and promising varieties not at present 
the subject of commercial traffic. 

The introduction of Indian corn to the people of 
Europe, as a nutritious and economic substitute 
for other cereal foods, has already developed 
increased exports of maize, of greatest good to all 
concerned, and the beginning has just been made. 
The possibilities of the future in this direction 
are virtually unlimited. 

The Division of Economic Ornithology has since 
added to itself that of Mammalogy, and still more 
recently has extended its work to include an 
important branch of biological survey, the geo- 
graphic distribution of plants and animals. 

Other equally important Divisions need an 
entire page to specify their many points of prog- 
ress, as indicated by the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, of Pomology, of Microscopy, while the 
old established ones, like the Statistical, the Ento- 
mological, the Chemical, the Botanical, ete., have 
each aimed to regularly improve upon the previ- 
ous high character and extent of their distinctive 
work. The thankless task of the Statistician is 
specially worthy of recognition for the results 
achieved, in view of the immensity of the much- 
needed work, and the limited means for doing it. 

Secretary Rusk was remarkably fortunate in the 
selection of the chiefs of the various Divisions, 
and particularly so in the appointment of the 
assistant secretary, Hon. Edwin Willitts, late 
president of the Michigan Agricultural College. 





Money for the Department of Agriculture.— 
The house committee of Congress approves the 
appropriation of $3,189,800 for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is a reduction of 
$33,360 from last year’s appropriation and is $125,- 
700 below the estimate. One hundred thousand 
dollars of this reduction affects the workof the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, but it is proposed that 
the packers of the country be assessed a small fee 
for the inspection of their meat, and this amount, 


it is believed, will make good the reduction. 
Ten thousand dollars is appropriated for the 





introduction of American food products into for- | 


eign countries. The weather bureau is granted 
$950,000, the additional amount to be expended 
in sending forecasts and other special information 
to farmers in more distant and remote localities. 
The total amount appropriated for Agriculture is 
very small compared with the relative importance 
of the agricultural department. 





TOBACCO USERS SMILE SOMETIMES 


when told how tobacco hurts them; sometimes 
they don’t because shattered nerves, weak eyes, 
ehronic catarrh tell the story. If you are a to- 
bacco user, want to quit, post yourself about NO- 
TO-BAC, the wonderful, harmless, guaranteed 
tobacco-habit cure, by sending for Book titled: 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke your Life Away.”’ 
Mailed free. Druggists sell NO-TO-BAC.—Ad. 


THE STERLING REMEDY CO., 
Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


Box 754. 





After the Honeymoon. 


Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"T'was morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 
ZF loors sadly needed scrubbing, 


3 


KK < Black kettles needed rubbing, 
Her castles in the air had 


Wh toppled down. 

When lo! a ace magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 

Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


GoldDust Washing Powder 


Pleases everybody. 





Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


PARNELL $y F 


PATENT 








URROWER, SIX TOOLS IN ONE. 


Adjustable to all inequalities of the ground. 


RUNS STEADILY. 
CANNOT BE CHOKED. 


Opens Furrows, Double Furrows or Ridges 
Covers. 


Cultivates or Plows to and from. 


MARKER, 


AND 


COVERER. 





to 5 feet, and from . 
8 deep. 


Marks any width—from 223 
inch to 61 inch hes 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


A constantly increasing demand the best testimony. 
Write for illustrated 
Catalogue. 


further particulars and 





CHEAPER GiAvine, VISIBLE, ORNAMENTAL. 











TIARTRMAL — “TRE PANE: FE Sp =e 
Double the strength of any other fence ; will not stretch, sag or eet out of shape. Harmless to Stock; a Perfect 
Farm Fence, yet Handsome enough to Ornament a Lawn. Write for prices, Descriptive Circular and ne 
also Catalogue of Hartman Steel Picket Lawn Fence, Tree and Flower Guards, Flexible Wire Mats, ete. 
AES HARTMAN MEG. CoO., BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
BRANCHES: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 51 and 63 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga, 

















/ ACME” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER »* LEVELER 


S now made, is a general purpose Harrow that 
does the whole business from start to finish, 
viz., it cuts, lifts, turns, crushes, pulverizes, levels 
fis and smooths, all in one operation. Is made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought iron—practically 







Sizes 3 == indestructible—and,withal, is the CHEAPEST RIDING 
a eg HARROW ON EARTH. Price of new style about 4o 


per cent. less than old style ; in fact, it sells for 
about the same as an ordinary drag. 


: SENT ON TRIAL 
SUANEH. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


MENTION HIS PAPER. 





To responsible farmers, to be returned 


I deliver free on board 
at my expente if not satisfactory. 


= atconvenient distributing 
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The Secretary 0! of Agriculture. 


president Cleveland sini the country to an- 

other surprise when he announced, February 18th, 
that he had appointed J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, as Secretary of Agriculture. While Mr. 
Morton is & suecessful farmer, educated in the 
science as well as experienced in the practice of 
agriculture, he comes from the great Northwest 
that deserves recognition in the Cabinet, and 
coincides with President Cleveland’s views re- 
garding the tariff and financial issues, (“ popular 
money fallacies ”’)of the day. Secretary Morton’s 
outspoken utterances against the Anti-Option Bill 
and “every measure advocated by fanatics and 
demagogues tending to lower our currency from 
its solid and honest basis” are ace epted as outlin- 
ing the attitude of the new administration toward 
the Farmers’ Alliance propaganda. Secretary 
Morton also stated in a publie interview, “What 
the farmers of this country most need is protec- 
tion from some of their alleged friends. The 
farmers need a change in some of their ideas, and 


they would be materially benefited by a certain | 


kind of edueation. It has often been said, with a 
degree of justice, that the farmers think they 
know more about running the finances, commeree, 
and railroads of the country than they know about 
the rotation of crops. They are being misled by 
certain economical fallacies.” Governor Morton 
is widely known as father of Arbor day, and as 
the enthusiastic President of the useful American 
Forestry Association. He goes into office imbued 
with an ambition to further improve the work, 
usefulness, and standing of our now truly great 
Department of Agriculture. A character study 
and portrait of Secretary Morton will appear in 
the AGRICULTURIST for ~r 








ASHES! 


BEST GRADES! LOWEST PRICES! 
We fully guarantee the strength and purity of our 
Ashes. Price, sample, pamphlet and other information 
sent on application. 


MUNROE, DeFOREST & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego, N. Y. 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


Send &e for postaze on 100 samples, deduet it when order- 
ing. Good Papers from 2c. to 10c. a roll. 
F. H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. I. 


1S MANURE 
yt S SPREADER, 


® Pulverizes the Finest. Easiest 
in draft. Most Re ipid in work, 












Sold onits merits. Valuable 
improvements for 1892. Write for circulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO. Box 82, SYRACUSE, N.Y 





$5 A DAY (farmer preferred) in 
each township selling GIANT # 
Wire ener and Wire Stretchers. 
Fence costs 25 cents per rod. Write #6 
for circular. T. J. ANDRE, 





The Sun in all its Clory is no brighter than the man 
who buys direct from OUR FACTORY; and gets a 


COMPLETE for uct 


less than what the same quality would cost elsewhere. 
We are making the Finest LINE oF VEHICLES AND 
Harness for the money in America. All FOSTER VEHICLES are sold 
with a guarantee. If you want to save money write at once for 
our fine large Illustrated Catalogue. It is free to all. 

You will make a mistake if you buy a Vehicle or Harness before seeing our Catalogue. 
FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO., No. !6 Pike Bld’g, CINCINNATI, O, 
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DY. . Over 8000 in Actual Use, | 
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UNEQUALLED 


is the verdict of all Creamery men who have used the 


U. S. SEPARATOR, 


and compared it with other machines, 


The Bowl! has only Two parts. It is the Closest Skimmer. It has 
the Largest Capacity. 
11 600 ib in 54g hours has been done by my No. 1 U.S. Separator. 

s. Left only atrace of fat by Babcéock’s test. R. J. SANFORD, 
Hopkinton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
105, 000 Ib in a single Cay has been run through our 4 No. 1 U. S. 
$. Separator in a single day, and left less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of fat. 
FARMERS CREAMERY CoO., 624 Race St., 
5,000 lb run through in two hours with our No. 1 U. 
S. and does perfect skimming. 


It is Easiest Cleaned. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Separator 


COQUILLE CREAMERY Co., Coquille, Coos Co., Oregon. 


These Sisarvieons are made in Two factory and Three dairy sizes. 


Send for full illustrated pamphlet, full of testimonials of same tenor as above. 


Canada Unleached Hard Wood | THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FULL LINES OF FACTORY AND DAIRY APPARATUS. 



















Weight of furrows, 
frame and plowman 
carried on three ei spindles,= 
Draft reduced to 

lowest possible limit. 


cess brake prevents Gang popes on team. Levers and turning 
STRAIGHTER Furrows- ond LIGHTER DRAFT 


Made with stubble, sod and stubble, or breaker bottoms, in steel or c 


TONGUELESS. Self Guiding, 


FOUR OR SIX HORSES. 


depending on | of plows 
; and kind of oe 


10 ACRES 
A DAY 
instend of 

three. 


ONE MAN 
instead of threc. 


One wheel Jandside resists 
pressure of three furrows. 
= No bottcm or side friction 
ce in easyreach, Can be turned in the 
= any Gang in America. Adiustabto 
frame—can be narrowed or widened at 
hilled metal. Ten or twelve inch cut, 


ECONOMIST PLOW co., SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


Vo poeta) witere 2 and time for tria 1 given o on first orders from points sh. Saas Bae have no agents, 


“KUN ON THE Fa i2.?? sent Free to all who mention t 


paper. 














Twenty-five Dollars-2 


-=>IN GOLD<- 


We will be eon to pay any one who will send us a 
mere delicious bush bean’ than the Warren, or a better 


pea han the Excelsior. You can’t afford to raise 
the American Wonder, when the Excelsior, as good, as 
early and nearly as dwarf, bears (see Rural New Yorker) 
L arger Peas, Larger Pods and many more of 
them! Our catalogue (sent FREE ), on pages 3 and 27, 


tells all about them. 
J. J. H. GRE 
See Fruit 


NORTHERN sxe" 

Plants,ete. No. ] stock. Low 
Prices. Send for Catalogue. Alton M. Shepherd, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Box 55, 


ZORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








ASY. 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 


We pay $1 per week first and in 
crease salary later, and willinstruct you how 
to make more than $100 per month at 
home if you will send us the addresses of 
afew invalids and enclose a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope for particulars. 

0. C. GAGE, 26 W. 31sr ST., N. Y. 











Moreton Farm 


me SEEDS 


Are FRESH, of the HIGHEST QUALITY, 
and WILL GROW. 


We have a 250-Acre Farm on which we 
raise Seeds and Plants. 





Send for Harris’ Rural Annual for 1893. 
It is a book containing much intormuation of 
value to all who have gardens, It will cost 
you nothing, and is worth more than it costs! 
Drop us a card. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Moreton Farm, Monroe County, N. Y. 
CCOOOOO OOOOH OOS’ OOCOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOD: 
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IT STICKS ! Golden Adhesive Salve, best ‘thing | 
« for cuts, cracked hands, bruises and sores, 
25e. a roll by mail; stamps accepted. 
GOLDEN SALVE CO., 


Athol, So. Da’. 


ROOT, BARK «» BLOSSOM 


The Best St nial, Liver, Kidney and Blood Remedy. 
Ivins in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly Cured as 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleepiessness, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatism or Catarrh. Sample ‘ree for stamps. 
AGENTS Rh BS ay + y pone had 

#1 box two months’ supply } { Sent by mail or at mos! 

50e. * one month’s supply } { gists. Try Itand Be V Well. 
ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
BED IPPPPPPPLPSPIPIPIPIP PLL LLL LLL LL LL 





WHEN WANTED ITS WANTED QUICK. 


’ for horses and Mules, quick to act, 
easily and safely administered. After formula, T. WwW: 
Boone, V. S. (Luzerne Co., Penna., register) 25 years ex- 
perience and compounded ‘under his direct supervision. 
12 ounce’bottles. Sold by dealers or sent by mail to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of #1. 00. Questions 
answered by mail. 


Breaker Remedies Co., Hazleton, Penna. 


“Breaker Colic Cure’ 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men< 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











ing is concerned. But food is only a part of the 
requisites of successful chicken raising. 


The Production of Capons. 
oe 

A great deal has been published concerning the 
enormous profits to be made by producing capons. 
There is no doubt that the flesh is extremely deli- 
eate and palatable, but if the profits were as large 
as claimed surely more poultry raisers would pro- 
duce eapons for market. The price of Philadel- 
phia large capons in New York City February 3d 
Was 21 to 22 cents per pound. The best price for 
Philadelphia chickens on the same date was 16 to 
17 cents, thus showing five cents in favor of capons. 
Young broilers, however, bring all the way from 
35 to 70 cents per pound during March, April and 
May when most in demand, and capons seldom 
reach up to 30 cents per pound. Whether they 
will pay as well as broilers is doubtful, but they 





Raising Pigeons for Market.—0O. B. Randall, 
Bristol Co., Mass.: The best pigeons for market 
are either the common pigeon, or the common 
pigeon crossed with the Runt. These eross-bred 
pigeons are larger than the common pigeon, as 
the Runt is the largest of all breeds. It is not 

| advisable, however, louse pure-bred Runts, as they 
are notoriously poor breeders. Pure white pigeons 
will sell quicker and for more money than blues 
or blacks or other colored specimens. Pigeons 
are marketed usually by the dozen in large markets 
and are not picked at all. They are killed by cut- 
ting across the roof of the mouth, the blood flow- 
ing out of the mouth. They are at their best when 
just ready to fly; then they are as heavy as they 


certainly do pay better than raising fowls, chick- 
ens or turkeys. 

There is nothing to prevent any careful farmer 
er farmer’s son from learning to ecaponize if he 
has the right kind of tools. The work requires 
nothing but a quick, steady hand, a correct eye 
and a little practice, and, as there are men in New 
Jersey making in the neighborhood of $15 a day 
by caponizing for farmers, it is evidently worth 
while to learn how todoit. The caponizing should 
be done on a bright day, but, if possible, out of the 
sun so as to avoid any shadows falling on the 
work table. -For operating upon, select large 
early maturing cockerels, such as Plymouth Rocks | 
and Wyandottes crossed on Brahmas or Lang- | 
shans. If operated upon in September, October ' 
and November they should be ready for market in 
March, April, May and June, when they will bring 
the highest prices. 

Like other fowls capons should be fasted 24 
hours before killing. The head, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a capon, should always be 
lefton. They should be bled by entting inside the 
mouth or throat. The neck and saddle feathers 
are large and fine, and distinguish a capon from 
other fowls, therefore are left on as well as the 
feathers on the leg from the hock joint half way 
up the thigh, also those on the outer joints of the 
wing. The breast, back, wings next to the body 
and the upper part of the thighs are dry-picked 
clean. The mouth, shanks and feet should be 
washed, especially removing clotted blood from 
the mouth. Forthe New York market they should 
be sent undrawn, packed in boxes, or flour barrels | 
washed clean and lined with white paper. The | 
Rhode Island station at Kingston has published in | 
Bulletin 20 the results of some very interesting | 
experiments in caponizing, describing the various | 
kinds of tools that can be used and going minutely | 
into the details of performing the operation, all of | 
which is additionally explained by illustrations. 

pa ee ies 


Poultry Points.—J. P. Person, Salt Lake Co., 
Utah.: Wheat bran, two parts, shorts one part, ¢clo- 
ver leaves, potatoes, scalded and made into a stiff 
dough, seasoned with a little salt and red pepper, 
fed in the morning and corn or wheat, fed at night, 
will make a good feed for producing eggs, if you 
will add ground beef seraps, or animal meal, or 
some such animal food to the morning’s mixture, 
in the proportion of about one-tenth in bulk of the 
whole mixture. We should personally prefer to 
add one part of corn meal to the morning mixture 
so as to have it composed something like this: 
Wheat bran two parts, shorts one part, cornmeal 
one part, clover leaves one part, potatoes boiled 
two parts, beef scraps one part, mixed with boil- 
ing water, seasoned slightly with salt and pepper, 
and left in vessel covered to steam, and fed warm, 
not hot, for the morning meal; and for evening, 
corn and wheat, alternately. When oyster shells 
are not obtainable, old mortar is an excellent sub- 
stitute. If by ‘‘crushed green bones” is meant 
the bones that are ground, with meat upon them, 
we should say about three or four handfuls 
would make a good daily allowance for a dozen 
hens. If the bones are simply pounded up and 
have no meat upon them, they may be placed 
before the hens allowing them to eat all they 
wish. In the former the ground meat 
and bone will be an excellent substitute for the 
beef scraps‘in the morning’s ration. Skimmed 
milk, oats, wheat and corn are sufficient to raise 
young chicks on, if they have proper range upon 
grass so that they can supply themselves with 
green food and insects. If the milk is sweet, and 





ease, 


. the oats. wheat and corn are made fine enough 
forthe small chickens, the above diet will make 
the chiel-ens grow, and be sufficient so far as feed- 


ever are, are fat and very tender. 
they are most delicious eating. 


Success From the American Agriculturist. — 


I have been a regular subscriber to the AMERICAN 
thank 


AGRICULTURIST since 1868 and I have to 


God and your paper for the sueceess T have had in 
AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST has benefited me in a thous- 


farming. Through its useful lessons the 
and and one ways. 
BENJ. H. WEST, Christian Co., Ky. 


At such an age 








The Owen Electric Belt 
| we’: | DOES 








CURE 


| Many Diseases 

‘Which Drugs 

= jand Medicines 

| preavowen | Will Not Reach 
_ RELIEF FOR LUMBAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 2, 1893. 

Dr. A. OWen—Dear Sir: When I called at your 
office about three months ago I had but little faith 
that your a would do me any good. For 
years I had been ailing with lumbago. My back 
would be so bad at times that I would have to 
keep to my bed for three weeks at a time. After 
a few applications of the $20.00 Owen Electric Belt 
I found relief, and for the past two months I have 
not had any backache at all. Had tried different 















remedies, but got no relief untill tried the Owen ' 


Electric Belt. I cheerfully recommend it to the 
afflicted. THOS. MCGAHEN, 
157 Exchange Building, Union Stock Yards. 
Many diseases yield to the mild current of elee- 
tricity as produced by the Owen Electric Belt. 


A most miserablewreck of humanity -Tortured by 
by diseases— Nervous prostration, paroxysms of the 
heart, lung trouble dyspepsia, female trouble,rheu- 
matic, neuralgia, cured by the Owen Electric Belt. 

Trumbull, Clay Co., Neb., Jan. 1, 1893. 

Dr. A. Owen—Dear Sir: I purchased one of the 
Owen Electric Belts some over ayear ago, and I 
eannot find words that will express my thanks 
for the great benefit I have received. I was the 
most miserable wreck of humanity. I was first 
taken with kidney trouble, and my case baffled 
the most eminent physicians. I took medicine of 
almost every description for over three (3) years, 
but without any relief. Finally every function in 
my whole body became diseased. I had nervous 
prostration, paroxysms of the heart, lung trouble, 
dyspepsia, female trouble, rheumatic neuralgia 
and many other ailments I cannot express, but 
after the use of the Owen Electric Belt I can say I 
am almost a well woman. I weigh heavier than I 
ever did in my life, and with the help of my chil- 
dren do all my work for a family of six (6). I can- 
not praise the Owen Electric Belts too highly, and 
I will do all I can to induce others to try them. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. JAMES H. ROTHWELL. 





Persons making inquiries of the writers of testimonials 
will please inclose self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
insure a prompt reply. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of Belt 
and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and portraits of 
people who have been cured, ete. Published in English, 
German, Swedish anc Norwegian languages. This valuable 
Catalogue will be mailed to any address on receipt of 6 


cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co, 


Main Office and Only Factory: 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201: TO 211 STATE-ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When writing mention thi paper. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Man s- Beast. 





IDEALFEED MILL 


and Power Combines 


TTT LOSS, 


jFSRKESRMONBE Nag) 









33 1-3 PER CENT. 
Sees OF YOUR CRAIN. 
Remember it grinds EAR CORN and all kinds of 
grain FASTER AND BETTER than any other, Our line 
comprices Everything in the shape fof GRINDING 
MILLS. Addrese for catalogue, 


STOVER MFG. CO., 510 River Street, 











HARNESS 
ane 


VEHICLE 





TOP BUG nesoniapaaczasnis’ 
WE SELL Leather Quarter Top Phaeton $59.00 
AT Full Leather Top Surrey...... 
CUT RA TE ney he 
alf Platform Spring Wagon..$41.50 
PRICES. single Buggy Harness.......... $4.20 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and 
Net Cash Prices of our ful! line. rer 





EUREKA CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
who have 


FARMER used the 


—REPORT— 
increased crops. 


Send for Special 
Descriptive Circular. 







CUTAWAY HARROW CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
New York Office, 18 Cliff St., New York City. 








HANG YOUR DOORS 


on the Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan» 
ley’s Corrugated Steel Hinges, as they arn 
much stronger and handsomer than the old 
style and cost no more. 





fe iWorks) (Ce) 


They can be had Japanned or Galvanized at 
slight additional cost, thus preventing rust. If 
no hardware dealer in your vicinity keeps them, 





write us. 
THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 
All Kinds, Water, Gas, Oil, 


’ 
WEL M A C H Mining, Ditching, Pumping, 


Wind and Steam: Heating Boilers, &c. Will 

s pay you to send 25e. for Encyclopedia, of 
7500 Engravings. The American Well Works, Aurora, III. 
also, Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Sydney, N. S. W. 








Harrow, Butterworker, 
or Churn, wholesale price. 
Best. Ilustr’d Cat’lg free. 
Send now. G. H. Poundor, 
No, 42, Ft. Atkinson, Wis 











When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 


tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Some Seasonable Hints, 
ee 

Transportation of Green Manure.—P. J. Deho- 
gues, Havana, Cuba: Experience in the large cities 
in the United States has shown that the most con- 
yenient method of moving fresh manure to distant 
farms is to press it into bales, by means of a sim- 
ply made press, operated by ascrew as in a tobacco 
press. When thus pressed the manure does not 
ferment, being protected from the air so that no 
fermentation can take place in it. The liquid of 
the manure is absorbed by the solid matter, and 
whatever escapes in the pressing may be taken up 
in any convenient way by dry absorbents, of which 
charcoal dust is quite harmless. It will greatly 
injure the manure to mix ashes or lime with it, as 
the fermentation which it is 
desired to prevent. It will be an advantage to mix 
dry litter liberally with the manure so as to ren- 
der it as free from water or liquid as possible. It 
would be impracticable to dry the manure any 
other way on account of the expense. 


these encourage 


Garlic Flavored Cheese.—E. George, Wayne Co., 
Mich.: It would be difficult to give an opinion in 
regard to the improvement of Limburger cheese 
a pasture in which leeks, or 
wild onions, or garlic abound. Itis an experiment 
that must be tried to ascertain its result. It may 
be quite possible that the flavor would not be 
objectionable, but if certainly would be so with 
the ordinary Cheeses, as those persons who like to 
mix onions with their food generally desire to do 
their own mixing. If it were not for this undesira- 
ble addition to the herbage, the wild pasture might 
be quite as good for the cows and the milk as any 
other. Sometimes the wild growth is even better 
than field grass, as is the case with the common 
undergrowth of forests, which is estimated, and 
practice confirms the estimate, to be one-third 
better than ordinary meadow grass. But it is 
quite possible to get rid of this garlic flavor in the 
milk by heating it to 100 degrees and permitting it 
to cool down slowly. And this is not at all inju- 
rious to the milk, or detrimental to the cheese. 


by feeding cows on 





Dairy Profits.—M. Pike, Emmet Co., Mich,: The 
profit of a cheese factory depends on the number 
of cows; as the more of them, the less is the pro- 
portionate expense of running the factory per 
cow. Generally 300 cows is the least number that 
may be made profitable. The cost of the building 
may be from $300 upwards, and the furniture may 
cost from $600 to $1000. As good Limburger cheese 
is made in Michigan and Wisconsin as in its native 
localities in Germany and Holland. An estimate 
of the cost of the needed apparatus will be given 
by any of the manufacturers of dairy machinery, 
whose addresses are in the business columns. 

Frost Bites of Horses.—M. H. Ritter, Penobscot 
Co., Maine: Neglect to clean the ice from the 
heels of horses, when brought into the stables at 
night, in severe weather, in cold stables, with 
drafts, as well as a severe drive late in the even- 
ing after a thaw, may so freeze the flesh of the 
heels of horses that, if neglected, deep inflamma- 
tion and sloughs may occur. The first effect of 
cold is to diminish the vital action of the part to 
which the cold is applied.’ When of brief applica- 
tion, reaction, or increased activity, frequent 
application of cold soon produces tenderness and 
impaired circulation, the parts becoming swollen 
and purple, orresulting in inflammation or slough- 
ing. The effect may be only of sufficient inten- 
sity as to cause the fevered parts to crack and 
discharge a bloody fluid. When the application of 
cold is carried beyond this intensity, the part 
becomes pale, insensible, shriveled and _ frost- 
bitten. The severity of the frost-bite and neglect 
may cause deep and large sloughs, so as to cause 
severe lameness. When any part is frozen, thaw 
out, very gradually, with ice, snow, or cold water. 





Value of Twigs for Fooder.—From the earliest 
times, cattle have been able to secure a great deal 
of food by browsing in the forest during the win- 
ter and spring. The food value of twigs eaten has 
been investigated by A. Jena, of the German ex- 
periment station at Coethen. The twigs of beech 
and bireh have a richness equal to hay, and are 
better than straw. They contain ten per cent. of 
starch. By erushing the twigs and fermenting 


the mass with yeast and warm water, this starch 
wis transformed into sugar and eagerly eaten by 
sheep. By 


eaitle, horses, and mixing the twig 


paste with beets, potatoes, chopped hay, and 
other food, farmers living in timbered countries 
can secure much extra fodder. 





Inflamed Eyes of Sheep.—W. H. Rice, Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y.: The trouble is most probably 
due to the injury caused by the straw of the stack 
wounding the eyes as the sheep pushed their 
heads into the stack to pick the straw. This isa 
common experience when sheep are fed in this 
way. The remedy is to bathe the eyes with asolu- 
tion of alum in cold water, and for the worst to 
cover the eyes by a cloth kept wet with cold water. 
Asmall pineh of burnt alum blown into the eye 
through a quill will remove any cloudiness that 
may form in consequence of the inflammation. 
Sheep are sometimes affected by contagious or 
epidemie ophthalmia, which appears in this way, 
but the use of the straw stack for feeding is quite 
sufficient to cause the disease. In this kind of 
ophthalmia the treatment should be as here 
recommended. Care should be taken by all shep- 
herds to avoid this danger. 

i 
Agricultural Condition of Michigan. 
————~<+>-— 

Having been a constant reader of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for the past 30 years, I cheerfully 
witness to its constant improvement. Yet with 
all the many labor-saving implements and 
improved methods, the farmer’s life for the past 
few years, has been anything but hn enviable one, 
or of a money-making nature. Except only in 
special lines has it been reasonably remunerative 
and paying. There are many good farmers to-day, 
that are casting about for some change they can 
advantageously make in the line of their farming 
operations that will bring them better returns for 
their money and labors than at present. With 
the extremely low prices of wheat, farming under 
the present system in Middle and Northern States, 
cannot be made to pay the farmer anything 
directly for the use of his land. Of course. indi- 
rectly he might get a seeding or some other crop 
to follow the wheat that would, in the end, pay, 
no matter what the price of wheat might be. 
Many of our intelligent farmers are thinking 
about,or have already adopted dairying, especially 
cheese making, where they are some distance 
from their markets, and they are so situated that 
they can easily arrange for a successful system of 
marketing. I fully believe many so situated could 
find a bright opening and an inviting field for the 
future before them. 

J.C. E. HANFORD, Wayne County, Mich. 

Worth Its Weight in Gold.—The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is the best paper of the kind pub- 
lished. Each number is worth its weight in gold 
to every farmer in the world. 

ALBERT V. HUFEY, Custer Co., Mont. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and imost popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


—AND- 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE 


Entirely Hardy Stood the test 
and very vigor- of 7 years and 
ous, the vines pronounced 
bearing a fruit H the earliest 
of exquisite and best grape 
flavor, on the market. 
C A UTION The enormous success this grape 

has met with has caused substitutes 
pe re om = _ Ds geet Buy no vine without the 

Tilus 

cen ucrrated cucuat AGENTS WANTED 


| STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 
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Overcomes 
results of 


- Garfi ald Te emer 


Arie Restores Com “an, aoe a 
Suis” Sample free. GARFIELD TEA BONY. 


Cures Sick Headache 
ROOFS 


PAIN Troo 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water willrnn from it pure andclean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. Equally usefu] for any iron wor . Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey C ity, N.J. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER t 31 Broadway, New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe £t., Chicago. 





YOUR 








SEND 


Farmers {U2 Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
Receivers of all kinds of CouUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. Correspondence and consigninents solicit- 
ed. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreets 

Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 





Entirely new. Beards off and 


UCCESS BARLEY. 
For sample and 


hull remains tight. (A club barley.) 


price write 
A. B. JONES, Hartford, S. Dakota. 
Claremont, 


CLAREMONT Land Association, surry“oo'Va. 


Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 hand some town lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular, 








CANNOT be told froma 
cigar. Made of asbestos. 
Holds a large pipeful of 
tobacco. Lasts for ad commy le by mail with agent’s cata- 
logue, 10c. in stamps. PIPE CO., So. Norwalk, Conn. 


bapaettiee radical cure 
ome. (Sealed) Book 
iv ine f con particulars 
REE. a 


DR. W. 8S. RICE, Box 444 Seahhe tiie, J 2fferson Co.N 











Send us 6 cents in stamps and we will send 
you by mail, an article vou can have lots of 
fun with. Home Trick Co., Providence, R. I. 


BOYS 





UPON THE” 
Peninsula is a FROST- 
FREE township of high, 
healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of 
marsh, filled with Northern — No negroes, 


“WAY DOWN 


no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, lemons 


and oranges grow best, and fresh veget: ables are 
gathered all winter. Homes sold on nstallments 
so cheap! “The Florida Homeseeker,” monthly, § 
tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


O. M. Crosby, Editor. Avon Park, Florida. 


ullustrated Publications, 

ae HM ADS ae 

Idaho, Washington and Oregon, the 

FREE COVERNMENT 
AND LOW PRICE LA AND D 
pace RR. 

pon ~ gneeen me Orne REE, EE. address 
Land Com., Ne Pe Be Buy Ste Paul, Mints 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 
The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Eduéational advantages 




















unsurpassed. 
Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and Sa “a verty for sale. Write 


M’L B. WOODS, Chatlottesv ille, Va. 


GARDEN FARMS on gs ‘montaty ‘payments: Plans 
free. Apply toG. T. Melvin, Annapolis, Md. 


MARYLAND FARMS. ®°ise8 
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The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine ¢ 
without this expense. The near markets, 


Won’t Produce a Profit. 
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ood society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


zan Farms the best in the world. Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best farms on none 
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THE SUGAR INDUSERY that, having the right amount of water at the prevent the trust from destroying the new enter. 
} . ° 


right time in the well controlled irrigation, more prise, by temporarily lowering the price of refined 





2 as ¥ than compensates for the labor of irrigating. sugar in the general market. 
Our Sugar Schools. sus tt a 
| 
A course of instruction in the chemical and | The Vermont Maple Sugar Makers’ Associa- The Farmers’ Outlook 
mechanical details of cane sugar manufacture has | tion was recently organized at Morrisville, Vt. In : 


been given for several seasons by Prof»Stubbs of | order to place the products on the markets of the 
the Louisiana Agricultural College and Experi- | world, and to prevent adulteration of the maple 
ment Station at Audubon Park. It is largely sup- | sugar sold to the consumer, the association will 
ported by contributions from the sugar planters, | at once consider and adopt some plan to make 
and is an outgrowth of the experiments toimprove | the very best possible exhibit of the pure maple 
the culture of cane and the manufacture of sugar | product at the World’s Fair. It is proposed that 
made by the Federal and State Departments of | maple sugar and syrup be sold upon the grounds 
Agriculture. at Chicago, so that the public may be educated to 
The regents of the University of Nebraska early | the taste of pure maple product, and thereafter 
recognized the fact that if the beet sugar industry | demand it from their grocers. A. J. Croft, Enos- 
was to find a home in America, it would need the | burgh Falls, Vt., is the Secretary. 
active services 


Convention of Agricultural Colleges and Sta- 
tions.—At a recent meeting in New Orleans of 
delegates from each of the Ameriean agricultural 
eolleges and experiment stations the subject of a 
collective exhibit at the Columbian Exposition 
from each of the college stations was considered 
and approved. The exhibit was placed under the 
direction of a standing committee, of which H. P. 
Armsby and H. E. Alvord are chairmen. The asso- 
ciation decided that a bust of Senator Morrill, the 
promoter of the National appropriations for these 





; . . : | institutions, should be placed in the library 
a ee The Sugar Date tn Filorids. — Sugar dates every land grant ¢ eles te thes Unite 1 ian whe 
. ; : ME: 2ve é rN -olle »U 2d States. 
ligent and edu- from India have been planted in Florida, and are r & se Be 


seventh and next convention of the association 
will probably be held at Chicago in October, 1893. 
W. A. Henry, of Wisconsin, was elected President, 
and M. A. Seoville, of Kéntucky, Secretary-treas- 
urer. The executive committee consists of H. E. 
Alvord, of Washington, D. C.; J. Neilson, of New 
Jersey; H. H. Goodell, of Massachusetts; C. W. 
Dabney, of Tennessee; and ex-officio members. 
The delegates made a number of interesting ex- 
cursions to study the sugar and rice industries. 


cated men, but | yielding very well. This palm seems to withstand 
also men of a | the severest frosts of that State, and is a very 
special knowl- | ornamental tree, especially when laden with its 
edge of its de- | golden fruit, which ripens in September. It is not 
mands in all its | as large as the ordinary date of commerce, but is | 
phases. Hence it | so sweet that it can be dried without any artifi- 
established @ | ¢ja) preparation. The trial trees were grown on an 
sugar school, the | ordinary Florida pine soil without any fertilizer. 
first session of 








which was held | sorghum — The Northern Sugar Cane. — The 

last spring and sugsar beet is ads . ETRE Ty 

the tine eee aoa _ / “ a egies roe 8 sada nae ci -The Milk Ordinance of Chicago.—Every pros- 
the United States, but sorghum has been found to pective visitor to the World’s Fair will be 


sion is now open. | thrive not only in semi-tropical climates, but also 
Instruction is | jin the colder regions. Experiments at the New 
given in the pro- | york State station, as reported by Dr. Collier, 
cesses connected | show that the several varieties of sorghum which 
with the beet | jaye been grown through the last five years have 
sugar industry, averaged nearly 12 per cent. of sugar. Last sum- 
especially such | mer, two varieties were grown, one yielding over 
points as ure essential to managers and inspectors | 13 and the other over 20 tons per acre. By careful 
of beet and seed farms, and chemists and assist- ey )tivation and selection, the amount of sugar in 
ants in factories. The lectures for the present sorghum sap ean, very probably, be much in- 
term inelude a practical exposition of the pro- | eyeased. : : 
cesses of beet sugar manufacture by Mr. E. Salich, 
who built and equipped the factories at Grand 
Island; on sugar beet agriculture, by Director 
Ingersvll; on the use of steam, by Prof.Owen; and 
on opticalinstruments, by Prof. Brace. There is no Pine-Tree Sugar. — The Lambert Pine, which 
charge for admission or tuition, and the number | , ak ye eee Pee ee eee 
of one is limited to 40, who have full access | ee ee 
to the apparatus, laboratories, library and farm | 
of the university. The question of erecting a 
sugar factory capable of working 10 to 15 tons of 
beets per day in connection with the school is 
being discussed—not only to give students a thor- 
oughly practical knowledge of the process of 
sugar manufacture, but also to have the means by 
which questions of chemical and scientific interest 
can bestudied ona working scale. If the industry 
thrives, and the demands for instruction increase, 
the regents propose to develop the school until it 
offers competent instruction in all that is now 
known of the beet sugar industry, with fall oppor- 
tunity to those who wish to engage in original 
research. The work is under the general charge of 
Prof. H. H. Nieholson, director of the chemical 
laboratory. Prof. Nicholson was born in Wisconsin 
in 1850, and educated at Antioch and Harvard col- 
leges and in Europe, making a specialty of chem- 
istry. He was elected to the chair of natural 
sciences in the Nebraska State Normal School in 
1874, and eight years later accepted the professor- 
ship of chemistry in the University of Nebraska, a 
position to which has since been added that of 
director of tlre chemical laboratory. Prof. Nichol- 
son was director to the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion 1889-92, and has long given much attention 
and study to the beet sugar industry, assisted by 
Dr. Lloyd and Mr. T. L. Lyon. 

<_ 


interested in the new milk ordinance of the city 
of Chicago. The Deputy Commission of Health, 
who must be a skilled chemist, has charge of the 
milk division of the Department of Health. The 
city is divided into milk-inspection districts, and 
there are nine inspectors who are continually 
sampling the milk sold in the city. No adulterated 
milk or cream is allowed to be sold, nor any milk 
or cream from sick or diseased cows, or from those 
kept in unelean or unhealthy conditions, or fed 
distillery slops, or refuse products of any kind. All 
such milk and cream, when found, is to be imme- 
diately confiscated and destroyed. The keepers of 
hotels, restaurants, and boarding-houses are 
amenable to the provisions of the ordinance, 
except that they need not obtain a milk-dealer’s 
license. The cow stables are to be thoroughly 
washed out and cleaned at least once a week. 
Severe penalties are imposed for any violation of 
the ordinance, or disregard the publie health. 





PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 


Moreover sorghum, when fully matured, 
yields a crop of seed that ean be profitably used 
for feeding purposes. The fodder, when well cured, 
makes an excellent food for sheep and eattle. 





near the Mackenzie river and in the valley of the 
Rogue river, produces a very good sugar. H. W. 
Wiley, chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has investigated this product, and 
Te Scenes meee: sees BE Pen Dairy Test at the World’s Fair.—Owing to the 
tree sugar and the so called pinite of Europe. It | jaroe amount of money necessary to transport 
is interesting to learn that a Madagascar rubber | wows to Chicago and care for them there, the 
tree yields a sugar that is identical with several Riicicinctmasian Association has voted not to 
pine-tree sugars that have been discovered. exhibit in the World’s Fair Dairy Test, and it is 
understood that the Devon and Ayrshire associa- 
tions will take the same action. The managers 
have finally called in the experiment stations to 
act through their representatives as the judges at 
Chicago, and probably no better judges could be 
obtained to take charge of the proposed test of 
dairy cows at their homes. This home test could 
not, of course, be under the official charge of the 
World’s Fair, but by conforming quite closely to 
the methods used at Chieago, the results will be 
refining bodies alone if you wish to make a high fairly comparable with the Chicago awards. The 
grade maple syrup, or sugar, Which will be in grea ; 
demand, for maple product needs no refining 





Refining Maple Sugar.—J. H. Bowlby, Dekalb 
Co., Ind... inquires about this subject. Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, chemist to the United States Department 
of Agriculture replies: “This process would 
remove entirely the distinetive flavor which gives 
maple syrup its value. The flavoring matter in 
maple syrup is an organie ether and it would be 
destroyed by the refining processes which are 
practiced with sulphur and bone-black. Let these 


test will, moreover, judge the cows in their nat- 
ural surroundings, usual food, and home eare. 
except cleanliness and care in manufacture.” Persons wishing to enter their eows in the test 
should address W. W. Cooke, Burlington, Vt. 





Sugar Beet Convention. — The annual conven- 
tion of the Western farmers interested in the 
beet sugar industry was recently held at Denver. 
President A. C. Fiske reported favorably concern- 





A Sure Catch of Grass.—The too common prac- 
tice of sowing grass or clover seed on the ground, 
ing the proposed introduction of the industry into depending upon the accidents of the weather, 
Colorado. W. J. Quiek. of the Colorado station whether itshall take root or fail to do so, is nnques- 
spoke on beet sugar and sugar analysis. The tionably the prevailing cause of the loss of the 

The Irrigated Sugar Beet. — Some years ago, propriety of both national and State bounty was expected crop by what is called a poor eaten. This 
the United States authorities constructed a map discussed at length by the delegates, some favor- catch system should be abolished at this time. 





of the sugar beet belt of North America, based — ing the bounty, and others opposing it. The sue- | When the utmost care and skill are needed tomake 
not upon actual experiments but upon the theory cess of factories in Utah and Nebraska, and the | the farm pay. The nature of things makes it 
that wherever there was sufficient rainfall anda manifest interest of the farmers in the industry, | 'mperative that the seed should be put into the 
nleah summer temperature averaging about 70°, make ifevident that large factories will be built ground and not thrown carelessly on it. The seed 
sugar beets could be successfully cultivated. The — in Colorado, and other Western States. on the ground sprouts on the first rain, and the 
largest beet sugar factories in America are so roots lyingon the surface perish at onee when a 
situated that they do not have the amount of A New Sugar Refinery. — The Mollenhauer drying wind or the hot sun shrinks them, and the 
rainfall that was supposed to be required in the | Sugar Refinery Company, capitalized at one mil- | tender germ is kitted. But if the seeds are in the 
above chart, and now field experiments at the | lion dollars, has begun operations in Brooklyn. It soil, and have been covered by a Hight harrowing, 


Wyoming station are reported by E. E. Slosson | will compete with the American Sugar Refinery they are not injured; they put out the roots and, 
(B. 9), as indicating very successful beet culture | Company, which is the name of the great trust the tender leaves, which are at enee fed by the 
and sugar manufacture on the cold arid tablelands | which controls all the other sugar refineries in | Tots, £0 on to grow although the surface may ary ; 
of the Rocky Mountains. Last year the beets | North America. Modern machinery will enable and the crop is saved. Thus grain and clover 
averaged nearly 16 per cent. of sugar, and this | the Mollenhauer company to utilize what the | shonld always be covered by a light harrowing, or 
year they average nearly 17 per cent. It appears | oldest companies are found to waste, and thus (Continued on Page 185.) 
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A POSITIVE NECESSITY FOR SUCCESS. 


Neponsct Water-Proof Fabrics 


To All Growers of Flowers, All Poultrymen, All 
Farmers and All Owners of Buildings. 








500 _ ro _ 00 








SAMPLES AND FUL ART F Y ° 
L. PARTICULARS FREE BY MAIL RED WRAPPER 


WITH 
BLUE ENDS 
AND 
TRADE MAR K 
©, on Every Roll of Genu- ¢ 
“8, wer Neponset. pty 









F. W. BIRD & SON, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BAST WALPOLE, - MASS. 


The Farmers’ Outlook. y 
(Continued from Page 184.) ‘IR O ny GI e TOOLS, 
by a plank drag, as soon as the seed issown. For | 


this reason, too, oats is a good crop to seed with, 

because after the oats are sown oa the grass seed They SAVE ETIM a eee 

is suwn on the fresh soil, it can be covered in with bectntety WE Reranch a5 goo. dealer 

ease, and is then safe against all dangers. having an ave ren oa cea as g 

“IRON AGE* 

Riding Cultivator @ 
A SPLENDID TOOL. 

Don’t fail to learn all about it. 


E.S.& F. BATEMAN, Grenlech, N. J. 


HAMPION kat | 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 


Corrugated Pen over ane doubling Gulinw capacity. 









Any one can put it on. 
























The Silk Industry in America.—The success of 
the silk industry in the United States has been a 
healthful stimulus to home competition, and Amer- 
ican made silk goods are now in good demand in 
our own markets. The recent census bulletin 
gives the value of the finished goods manufactured 
in the United States in 1890 at $69,000,000 as against 
$34,500,000 for 1880. There are nearly 51,000 employes 
in the factories and the annual wages paid amount 
to $19,600,000. Besides this there are 52 establish- 
ments for dyeing and finishing silk goods. There 
are 1,254,798 spindles employed in silk manufac- 
ture. The large crude hand looms are being rap- 
idly replaced by power looms with marvelous 
improvement in speed and artistic effects. 
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Books on Road-Making.—A catalogue of book~, 
pamphlets, and articles on the construction and 
maintenance of roads, has been prepared by the 
Pope Mfg. Co. of Boston. Our readers will find 
this a very great aid in studying the road ques- 
tion, and will further the good cause by calling 
the attention of librarians to the publication, and 
requesting them to secure the best books on roads 
for their readers. 






Small interchangeable syrup 
. pans ne by siphons) 

cleansing and storing, and a Perfect 
‘Autematic Regulator. e Champion is as great an 
improvement ovez the Cook Pan as the latter was over the old iron 
kettle, hung on a fencerail, Oatalogues mailed free on application, 


THE 6. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hudson, Ohio, Rutland, Vt., and Montrea/, Que. 




















Evergreen Blackberry. — 8S. Brady, Multnomah 
(o., Ore.: The evergreen blackberry, with deeply- 
cut leaves, is more widely known under the name 
of * Parsley-leaved,” and it is not a native of this 
country, but a variety of the European blackberry 
Rubus fruticosus), and came originally from Hun- 
gary. It has been cultivated in this country for 
fully fifty years, and probably longer, and during 
the time has been sold under various names. It is 
of little value, exeept as an ornamental plant for 
covering trellises and rock work. 

’ 





Made of Best Galvanized 
M ee —— STEEL 











Sticky Evacuations of Chicks.—R. Siler, Erie 
Co., N. Y.: When the evacuations of young chick- 
ens are of asticky nature, gathering upon the down 
above and below the vent, and clogging up the pas- 


sage, the vent should be cleaned and a little lard Best Fence and ‘Gates: for all purposes. Write for catalogue giving 
rubbed upon it. Unless this is done the chickens full particulars, THE SEDCWICK BROS. co. Richmond, ind 
Will probably die. When achieken shows that it Eastern Agents STRAWBRIDGE & CHASE, Hs 
is uncomfortable by constantly peeping, or by All kinds Wire and Tron_Work, 

aunping up and having its feathers, if it have Fe ee ee ee ee oe 
any, standing out from the body, “like quills upon 
the fretful poreupine,’’ one of two things are at 











once suggested, a stopped vent, or lice. 

Dry or Wet Feeding of Chicks.—. R. Palmer, 
Caroline Co., Va.: The dry system of feeding is 
most in accordance with nature and best adapted 








to secure the living of the chickens. It is the : 

yo Benoge no seeps Rosvasac Dy ie ner ib ee The wise farmer uses his head as well as his hands. He is constantly lookin 
. | as rz when fed for better ways and means. He lets science do the work that labor used to do. 
ha Heng = os ee ee he result is apparent in the condition of his farm, in the value of his crop 
ot pr ae laggy sci * sd rik fs agg opr in his face. The first step in the right direction is an acquaintance with th 
gah ect Might alo par is ‘Planet Jr.” labor-saving tools. They are a revelation ; an education; a tri 
oe) Sane eee: Wee Vena eee oS ee umph of head work. The “ Planet Jr.”” book for 1893 tells the whole stor 
sequence if better res Ss oO y 

wien wales. : i ei ang ay reco peeoneps in pictures and words. It’s an invaluable book to the farmer. We send it free 
just as good results ean be obtained from the dry S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
System of feeding. 
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The prospects are good for a full average rice 
erop in India this season. 

Experiments in wheat growing in Queensland 
have given twenty bushels per half acre. 

Shipments of about 20,000 turkeys were made 
from Canada to England during the last holiday 
season. 

A cattle plague has ravaged Africa, millions of 
cattle having died between the river Niger and 
Lake Tchad. 

Belgium suffered seriously, last year, through 
bad crops, wheat, rye and barley falling far below 
the average. 

A market for breeding cattle will be opened at 
Breslau, January 16-20, in connection with the 
thirtieth international machine market. 

A caution has been issued by the authorities of 
Berlin against Hamburg factory butter, which 
contains from 18} to 19} per cent. of water. 

Shipments of pineapples from Queensland to 
San Franciseo are to be made under the auspices 
of the Colonial department of Agriculture. 

The Indian government announces that it esti- 
mates that 1,535 horses, suitable for army purposes, 
will be required during the season of 1893-94. 

The harvest last year in Switzerland was below 
the average both in wheat and rye, importations 
of Russian wheat far exceeding those of any other 
year. 

Exports of Falkland Island wools amount to 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds annually. There are also 
yearly shipments of 20,000 frozen carcasses to 
England. 

An agricultural order of merit is to be given an- 
nually to officers and others in the French army 
who possess special knowledge of technical works 
useful to agriculture. 

The island of Tahiti is capable of yielding excel- 
lent crops of sugar, coffee and cotton, but the 
difficulty in obtaining labor, the lack of enterprise 
and want of capital prohibit their culture. 

Rust made its appearance in the wheat crops of 
Victoria, Australia, early in January. In other 
respects the season haa been favorable for fruits, 
sheep shearing, hay making and for dairy produce. 

At an experiment farm in Asmara, Africa, 
under the direction of the Italian government, an 
aere of shallow, stony soil was sown with 172 
pounds of native barley, and yielded 2,200 pounds. 

Horses suspected of being affected with glanders 
have been vaccinated in Berlin with mallein, and 
the results were so good that the inspectors of the 
military veterinary service are being instructed 
in its use. 

There has been a decrease in cattle-raising in 
eertain districts of the Australian Alps, est ites 
being planted with forests, so as to be used for 
hunting purposes, owing to lack of labor and the 
indebtedness of the peasants. , 

Vegetables that produce fibers are numerous in 
Nicaragua, but the ones most cultivated in all hot 
climates are those belonging to the agave family. 
In Nicaragua it grows more vigorously and exuber- 
antly than in any other couatry. 

In Australia a large surplus of wheat for export 
is expected from Victoria and South Australia, 
the acreage sown being much broader than last 
year. South Australia is expected to have over 
twelve million bushels for export. 

Dr. Burchard, director of the Botanical Labora- 
tory and Seed-testing Institute at Hamburg, states 
that old seeds are often bleached by a process of 

dioxide of sulphur, which robs the seed of five 
per cent. of its growing properties. 

A company has been formed in Anhalt, Ger- 
many, to utilize beet root molasses as a feed stuff, 
the molasses to be changed into a dry powder-like 
substance by the addition of certain feed stuffs, 
which also make it more nutritious. 

There are 1,013 reserves covering 5,600,000 acres, 
under the charge of the Department of Forestry 
in New South Wales. Last year there were 2,250,- 
000 trees growing on these reserves, the expense in 
connection with which did not exceed one cent 
per tree. 

French farmers believe in threshing and selling 
their wheat at once and not in holding in expec- 


tation of an advance in price. They have also 


found out that by scientific rotation of crops on 





a well prepared soil, with carefully selected seed 
and the judicious top dressing of commercial fer- 
tilizers, the yield of wheat can be raised from 13 
to 26 bushels per acre. 

The net income of Denmark, from its agricul- 
tural and dairy products exceeds $26,000,000. The 
exports of butter during the twelve months end- 
ing September 30, 1892, amounted to 92,325,000 
pounds, while the value of eggs exported was over 
31,500,000. 

The Council of Agriculture in Saxony controls 
the trade in feeding stuffs so that farmers may be 
sure to get them pure and unadulterated. The 
feeds are subject to inspection at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Méckern near 
Leipzig. ’ 

In addition to its supply of horses from Austra- 
lia the Indian government now gets them from 
South America. They must be not less than 15 1-2 
hands high, and must not include piebald or cream- 
eolored animals. Their average cost, delivered at 
Caleutta, is nearly $135 each. 

Efforts are being made to open a market in 
France for Australian mutton. The English mar- 
ket prefers the fat cross-bred mutton of New Zea- 
land, but the Freneh like small joints of lean, 
juicy meat, which it is thought the Australian 
merino careass should be able to supply. 

Japan imports about 175,000 pounds of butter 
yearly, of which about 70,000 pounds are from the 
United States, and 50,000 pounds from France. <A 
large quantity of fresh butter is manufactured 
there, and it is preferred to that imported in tins, 
which is used almost entirely for cooking purposes. 

Two silos that work well in Australia, shown in 





AUSTRALIAN EARTH SILOS. 
the engraving, might prove equally adapted to 
the rainfall sections of the United States. 

The British Board of Agriculture gives the fol- 
lowing returns of the crops of Great Britain dur- 
ing 1892 and 1891. The last three 000 are omitted. 
7 ae I; Bushels. =| 





Acres. | Yid. pr. ae. 











rin 1892. | 1891. | 1801. | 1892. | 1891. 
Wheat...... | 58,561 | 72,127 | 2,220 | 2,307 | 26.38 | 31.23 
Barley..... 70,502 | 72,129 | 2,037 | 2,113 | 84.61 | 34.14 
Oats. .......! 116,295 | 112,386 | 2,998 | 2,899 | 38.80 | 38.77 

At an agricultural conference recently held at 


Kimberly, South Africa, it appeared that little is 
yet done there in the way of agricultural co-opera- 
tion and association, use of improved machinery, 
agricultural education or irrigation. The neces- 
sity and importance of combining sheep farming 
with agriculture was urged so that cheaper fertil- 
izers may be produced. 


The great discovery of the day in France is that 
the phylloxera avoids sand-and-salt marshes. 
Vast tracts of such land, previously useless, have 
been reclaimed for vineyards. Every other means 
of extirpating the pest has been tried, often at an 
expense of one hundred dellars per acre. Prior 
to the appearance of the phylloxera, many vine- 
yards had not been manured for fifty years. 


The Minister of Agriculture in France has just 
consented to the creation of a grape culture station 
at Cognac. It will lastfor 10 years, and its govern- 
ment will be established by the Committee of Vit- 
iculture of the arondissement which will be com- 
municated to the administration every year. The 
stuff will be appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 








ture. The work of the station will inelude the 
study of diseases of the vine and their treatment, 
the resistance of vines to phylloxera, ete. 

Limes are an important article of export from, 
tropical countries. In some cases they are packed 
like oranges, whole; in others, the ripe limes are: 
placed in casks, salt water, or strong brine, being 
poured over them. The cask is then made per- 
fectly tight, andis exported, principally to Boston, 
But the brine has to be frequently changed before 
the fruit is properly pickled. The average quan- 
tity of limes taken froman orchard in full bearing 
is 60 to 80 barrels per acre. A barrel of fruit yields 
from six to seven gallons of juice. 

There is at Chan, in Switzerland, the most sue- 
cessful milk-condensing factory in Europe, with 
branch establishments in England, Germany, and 


Orange county, N. Y. It uses the milk of not 
less than 6,000 to 7,000 cows. At Romanshorn, the 


Swiss Alpine milk exporting company does an 
immense export business of pure milk produced 
from healthy grass-fed cows, This company ¢laims 
to have satisfactorily solved the problem of con- 
densing and preserving milk wilhout altering its 
original composition either by the addition of 
sugar, or other preserving substances. 

The total area under wheat in New South Wales 
this season is 510,000 acres, as compared with 
403,000 acres a year ago. The harvest estimate is 
placed at 7,176,000 bushels, a larger quantity than 
ever grown in the colony, the nearest approach to 
it being 6,570,000 bushels in the 1889-90 season. The 
requirements of New South Wales are 7,250,000- 
bushels, thus leaving a small quantity to be im- 
ported. The larger yield this season is attrib- 
utable to the system of-protection now adopted 
in the colony, which levies custom duties upon 
wheat imported from other colonies. 


In Switzerland cultivation ceases at 4,000 feet 
above the sea level. Above this height all forms 
of vegetation are small and poor, consisting of low 
serubs, stunted firs and lareches. As a general 
rule, vegetation reaches a higher point in the 
-ast and south of Switzerland than in the north- 
west. The total area of land under eultivation is: 
5,378,000 acres, of which 1,716,000 acres, or 82 per 
cent., are meadow land, and 1,963,000 acres, or 37 
per cent., are pasture. The arable land covers 
1,533,000 acres, or 29 per cent., vineyards 88,000 
acres, or 1.6 per cent., while the area devoted to 
gardening is about 1} per cent. 


The fertility of the soil of Nicaragua is unex- 
celled. The land will grow almost everything, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar cane and tobaceo. Corn, rye, 
and wheat do well without much labor. Vegeta- 
bles and tropical fruits are luxuriantly abundant. 
Cattle-raising is being carried on extensively, but 
coffee-raising is the main industry, and there are 
now five million coffee trees under cultivation. 
This is encouraged by the government paying a 
premium of five cents for each tree planted in 
numbers of not less than 5,000, half the premium 
being paid when the trees are two years old, and 
the remainder when they begin to yield. 


In Switzerland the minute division of the land 
and the cheapness of labor do not justify the gen- 
eral use of modern labor-saving agricultural 
implements. For cutting, threshing and winnow- 
ing purpeses the scythe, flail, and winnowing- 
basket are used. The seythe is apparently an 
exact counterpart of that which is seen in the 
hands of “ Time” in the school primer. The plow 
would adorn an archeological collection, requir- 
ing four horses and three mei to work it, and cut- 
ting only one furrow. Instead of the harrow or 
eultivator, a number of women and children, armed 
with clubs, go over the ground after it is plowed 
and pulverize the clods on the surface. 


” 


The vineyards of Europe cover 22,976,902 acres. 
Italy comes first, with 8,575,000 acres, followed by 
Franee with 4,592,500, Spain with 4,012,500, Austria- 
Hungary with 1,637,500, and Germany with 300,000 
acres. The annual average production of the 
European vineyards is put at 2,652,300,000 gallons, 
Italy producing, in round figures, 697,000,000 gallons, 
France and Spain 608,000,000 gallons each, Austria-~ 
Hungary 208,000,009 and Germany 51,000,900 gallons. 
Spain exports the most wine, 200,000,000 gallons, 
but it is chiefly common wine, and it is estimated 
as worth only $60,000,000, while the value of the 
56,000,000 gallons exported from France is put at 
nearly as much. Italy comes third, with ex ports: 
of 45,000,000 galions, estimated at $14,000,000, while 
Austria-Hungary exports only 16,000,500 gallons, 
worth £8,600,000. Many raisins are produced. 
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EIOUSHEIOLD ARTICLES. 


4 “Standard Twill Silk. 


Our Standard Twill Silk, printed 


in a great variety of select designs, 


is to be a favorite fabric this year. 


for Spring and Summer Gowns. 


In dark and light colors, there 
are several hundred _ patterns. 


Manutactured for no other house, 


In ordering samples, state dis- 


tinctly as possible the 
color preferred, as it will be im- 
practicable to send complete lines 
of samples in response to each 


request. 


James McCreery & C0., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York. 





style and | 











DONOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


WAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 

















‘*4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way ‘the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, therc- 
fore we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or o< Toe, widths C, D,E, 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, and 
half’ sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


Illustrated 
























porated Capital. ore 
Dep’t, 37 Boston, Mass, 


DEXTE 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other-Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


| ee 


| which is absolutely 

hh pure and soluble. 

fal ) Ithas morethan three times 
\| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

a2 Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. ne 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 












BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





ROOT’S REPAIRING OUTFIT, 


Consisting of iron Lasts 
and other tools and ma 
terials,enables one to do 
his own HALF-SOLING and 

Boor, SHOE, and RUBBER 
. Any boy can 

ousands now 


URO ARN 
any lengt. NHARN ss 


ea ani creased, half usta. 
prices. HAMESTRAPS, com- 
1 te, 8c. each ; doz., 75<. 
uner goods in propor- 
— satel iy ant chea, 
mail. Root’s KER OME 


. pea ete, baghdad 
first-class KIT oF BLACK- 
SMITH TOCLS. Root’s GEM 
SOLDERING CASKET, 65 c.; 
mail, 75c. = gma 

ed. Catalogue f 
ROOT BROS., MEDINA, Q 











Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


YOUR curiosity is excited, a centis spent (for postal). your 
address is sent, you get catalogue, you learn how best 
verses win pr _—_ (value $1450), your ae is Only lent, you 
never repent. i SARC need now, Or ever,a Pianoor Organ. 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 26), Chicago, Il. (Estab, 1870). 


“CENT SENT BENT. 








Ef? THIS MACHINE FREE 


toexamine in any home.Sentanywh 

4 ieee y 2 VEE without one cent in eo meer, frotacoo | 

ted the best sewing machine ever made 

= Our terms.conditions and everything 
far more liberal than any other house 

ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 

cut this advt. out and send to us to-day, 









Alvah Mfg.Co., Dpt. A84, Chicago, 
PICTURE 


PORTRAITS ‘Frames 


Saad Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE. Good Salary 
ay Write to-day and secnre SNS Ate 


»: EE, 
Sere’ s. as ROBT: YOHNS Asm 


AN D Writing thoroughly taught 
HORTH my pane or personally. 
ituations procured all ils when compe ~~ 
end for circular. W. G. ¢ WA iF TREE, Ocwego.N.Y 


sookeeping, Penmanship and Spanish thoroughly taught. 











MUS AGENTS AT ONCE. Sample 
T HAVE s Sashlo ck (Pat. 1892) free by mail 
for 2¢, Stamp. Immense. Unr ivalled.. — good one 
ever invented. Beats weights : ’ oNeled, R12 
aDay. Write quick, PROW ARI I& ran . Phila. 





STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. ‘Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 

















WALL PAPERS 


The most complete set of samples 

and instructions ed to paper sen 

ne have the larges' ona best Eat RR in EE 4 
purchasing, 


It will 
CHAS. YN. K KILLEN, ¢ 614.8 biG So. ‘Sou St. Phila. 


SS al a a <1 


AWall Paper. 


Samples and book ‘ Howto Paper 
sent Free. White Blanks Bice. 


Paintersand Pape? 
Hangers send busi 
ness card for ou? 
ie eon — 


u ( 
i 

i 
iP 
4 

G 

L ' 

4 

. 


Ht 


rr 





8 Arch St., 
ae Market St, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Pa ee eel mel ged red ped ed pred ed ed ed ed pred pred ped pred pred ped ged ped pd == J 








Handsome Paper 


on a room is half the furnishing. = in the 
commercial world is wy nist panere. 00 samples 
mailed for 8c. Prices, 5 to 5vc. a roll, 


A. L. DIAMENT &CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 






GOOD NEWS 
To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
Beautifullmported Decor ated China 

Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
C Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
Deh ae and Deke Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, rorte, Cri, ons, Webster's 
ingornations! Dictionaries, etc., (siven’ Free with $12, 
815, : $2) 25, B30. $40 orders, For full rticulars, address 

rHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





GRREATAMF~ICAN 


‘7% 











& BATHING APPARATUS. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Circulars. 
E.J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





THIS SOLID GOLD 


GENUINE DIAMOND RING 
FREE to any girl who will doa few 
hours work showing our new goods 
to their friends. Send NO Money. 
1. M. ASSOCIATION, 269 Dearborn St.Chicago, IIL 














And r Views illustrating 
ane Lice br PUBLIC’ EXHIBITIONS, es 

Oop A profitable Rua for aman with a small yon Also 
Lanterns for Home Amusements. 236 page hoa Sree. 
MCALLISTER, fz. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


P. O. M30 0x 289. 3land 33 Vesey St., New York: 
SHALL WE 


WHICH ONE S84 we 


EACH CATALOGUE IS cman IN ITSELF. 


Accordions, Auto Harps, 
== Auto Harp Music, 





’ 
Violin Bows, Clarinets, Flutes, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
p termes Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Cultar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 











AGENTS AND BOYS 


Button. 
thread. 


to Agents. novelties. 
HOUSTON, Springfield, 
County, Mass. 


you can make big money selling this 
It is put on without needle or 
Everybody buys them. Send 
0c and get sample package and terms 


S. 
Hampde n 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








wenred. 





MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woolen, Kid Gloves, 
Umbrellas, ete., all colors. 

vards, 25e. Twelve vards, 65e. 
Addzess, STAYNER & CO., Providence, R.'. 


Sample yard, 10c. 
Stamps taken. 


ANTED— Agents everywhere to sell our stove Pol- 
ishing Mitten and Dauber. Every lady wants one. 


It keeps her hands perfectly clean and produces better pol- 
ish than brush or rag. 
Mitten Mfg. Co., 327 


Sample set 35e. Address Handy 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Mackintosh, 
Three 
Agents 





When writing to adverti-+-ers be sure to men- 


tien the 
AMERICA(N AGRICULTCRI=T. 
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MALLEERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Supply of Live Stock. 

The report of the Statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, upon compar- 
ative numbers and values of farm animals, based 
on returns of January, 1893, shows an increase of 
horses, mules and sheep; no material change in 
the number of milch cows; a decrease in oxen and 
other cattle, and a very heavy reduction in the 
number of swine. The estimate of numbers is very 
probably closer to the actual facts than for ten 
years, because the census returns of 1890 form an 
aceurate basis of comparison and correction. The 
values given are based on the local prices of stock 
received by farmers at their farm or local depot. 
These returns for 1893 thus compare with the two 
preceding years: 





Horses. ~ 1833. | 1892. 1891. 
Number....... 16,206,802 | 15,498, 140 14,498,140 
Value, Total...) $992,225,185 | $1,007,593,639) $941,823,222 
Val. per head. 61.22 | 65.01 67.00 

Mules. 1293. | 1892. | 1891. 
Number....... 2,331,128 | 2,314,699 2,296,532 
Value, Total...) $164,763,751 | $174,882,070 $178,847,370 
Val. per head. 70.68 | 75.55) 77.88 

Cows. 1893. | 1892. 1891, 
Number....... | 16,424,087 | 16,416,351) 16,019,591 
Value, Total...) $357,223,892 | $351,378,132) $346,397,900 
Val. per head. | 21.75 | 21.40 21.62 

Other Cattle. | 1893. | 1892. | 1891. 
Number....... | 35,954,196 37,651,239) 36,875,648 
Value, Total...) $547,921,947 $570,749,155) $544,127,908 
Val. per head. 15.24 15.16 14.75 

Sheep. 1893. | 1892. 1891. 
Number....... | 47,253,553 | 44,938,365 43,431,136 
Value, Total..| $125,909,264 | $116,121,270 $108,397,447 
Val. per head. 2.66 | 2.5 2.50 

Swine. 1893. 1892. | 1891. 
Number....... 46,094,807 | 52,398,019 50,625,106 
Value, Total..) $295,426,492 | $241,031,415 $210,193,923 
Val. per head. 6.41 | 4.60 4.15 





The increase in the pumber of mules is very 
slight. The apparent increase in sheep exceeds 
two millions, a continuation of the movement 
which commenced in 1889, by which numbers have 
increased nearly five millions in four years. In 
the case of swine, there was a small pig crop last 
spring, and the late advance in pork products has 
eaused the slaughtering of some portion of the 
stock of mature animals. As the average age now 
attained by these animals is less than a year, 
there is a liability to extreme fluctuation in num- 
bers, Which is possible of no other species. Cows 
have not increased in number sufficiently to keep 
pace with the demand for their products from an 
increasing population; hence the firm state of the 
butter market. 

Average values have declined as to horses and 
mules; advanced as to cattle of all kinds; a greater 
gain appears in the value of sheep, and a very 
large advance is seen in swine, amounting to 39 
per cent., and progressive since the returns were 
made. The total makes an interesting exhibit of 
values, showing that the total value of all our 
farm animals compares as follows: 


Total Value. |Over Previous Years 
1893 :..........| $2,483,506,676 Increase & 21,750,998 
1 a ae 2,461,755,678 “ 131,967,908 
0 eee -..|  2,329,787,770 Decrease 88,978,258 


aie. 
Personal, Commercial and Agricultural. 

A Salary.—With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 173 headed, “A Chance to 
Make Money.” | 








Keystone Branch in Philadelphia.—The Key- 
stone Mfg. Co. of Sterling, Ill. wishes to call atten- 
tion to the branch house that it has established at 
1937 Market St., Philadelphia, from which deliv- 
eries for the Eastern and Atlantic Coast trade will 
be made. The company make a specialty of dise 
harrows, seeders, and other excellent farm imple- 
ments. 





A Universal Necessity.—A good spray pump is 
one of the things which are indispensable to every 
home. The sprayer manufactured by A. Speirs of 
N. Windham, Maine, possesses inany distinctive 
advantages. This pump throws a stream of water 
sixty feet, and sprays lawns, gardens, or trees. It 
will extinguish small fires and is famed for its 
excellence as a white washer. 





Harness and Buggy, Free Offer.—A $10 set of 
harness for only $4. 


A $100 top buggy for only 


$49.75. You can examine our goods at your place 
before paying one cent. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, giving prices to consumers that are less 
than retail dealers’ actual cost. Send address and 
this advertisement to Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. A. 34, 
Chicago, Ill. 





A Practical Incubator. — Geo. S. Singer, Card- 
ington, Ohio, advertises his incubator in another 
column. Mr. Singer is a practical poultry man, 
having a brood of five thousand chickens, and has 
been unusually suecessful in raising all sorts of 
poultry with the use of this incubator. He now 
offers it to the pubiie at a very low price. 





New Stump Pullers.—The new stump puller 
manufactured by H. L. Bennett & Co. at Wester- 
ville, Ohio, is now in use in nearly every State and 
Territory in the Union and is giving the best of 
satisfaction. The machine will work anywhere 
either on hillsides or level ground. They are made 
in different sizes adapted to the various grades of 
work and are warranted for one year. 





Three Thousand Tons of Shine.—Morse Bros., 
of Canton, Mass., made their largest sales of ‘* The 
Rising Sun Stove Polish” during the year 1892. 
They sold the enormous quantity of seventy-nine 
thousand, two hundred and eighty gross, weighing 
two thousand, eight hundred and fifty-five tons, 
which would load a train of over two hundred 
cars. These figures give some idea of the great 
popularity and increasing sale of the polish that 
has brightened stoves for thirty-years. 





Lead Paint.—The National Lead Company, the 
largest manufacturers of white lead and lead 
products in the world, begins, in this number, a 
series of advertisements that any who contem- 
plate painting, during the coming season, will do 
well to read. They are not a new firm, introducing 
a new article, but are the owners and manufac- 
turers of the standard brands of white lead, that 
have given white lead its character as the stan- 
dard paint. Many of the brands were already old 
when our fathers were boys. 





The Latest Thing in Calendars.—In striking 
contrast to the numerous fanciful Calendars which 
flood the mails at this season of the year, is the 
one that is issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, the Keep- 
ing Everlastingly At It, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents of Philadelphia, and which has been for 
years a very great favorite. It is large enough to 
be easily read across a room and handsome enough 
to hang on the wall fora year without becoming 
an eyesore. This issue has anew heading which 
is both artistically designed and beautifully 
printed. Itis so packed as to reach its destina- 
tion in perfect condition, and it is sent to any 





address, post paid, on receipt of 25 cents. The 
publishers say that the sales of this calendar 
increase every year, and our own experience js 
that having become acquainted with it, we would 
be very loth to go back to the other kind. 

Bradley’s American Farmer is a splendid book 
for the money to everyone engaged in agriculture 
on either a large or small seale. It is copiously 
illustrated with pictures of field, farm, garden and 
fruit crops, grown at a profit by the use of fertilj- 
zers, by methods which are fully described in the 
accompanying letter-press. This book is elsewhere 
advertised to be sent free by the Bradley Fertil- 
izer Co., Boston, Mass., to all who request it, men- 
tioning that they are readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Creameries.—It is learned from recent adyice 
that the Crystal Creamery Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
manufacturers of Kneeland’s Crystal Glass Can 
Creamery, Glass Butter Package, and Glass Cream 
ripener, will, by Feb. 1st, ’93, be in full possession 
of their new three-story brick factory capable of 
turning out 100 finished creameries, 200 cream 
ripeners per week, and 3,000 Butter Packages per 
day; with new and modern machinery especially 
adapted to their requirements. They have a large 
trade, which we know has met with special favor 
among dairymen. 





A Truth From “ Truth.’”’—The New York Cen- 
tral is really first-class in all its appointments. 
Think of it, it has four tracks laid with the heavi- 
est of steel rails in the most substantial manner, 
and when you are sleeping or lounging around in 
one of their superb Wagner cars, and flying along 
at the rate of nearly a mile a minute, as some of 
their fast expresses do, you will hardly realize 
that you are moving, so excellent is the perma- 
nent way. A short time ago a special train made 
the run from New York to Buffalo at the rate of a 
mile a minute the entire distance. 





A Famous Glass Factory.—Although the Elwood 
glass factory was recently destroyed by fire, the 
firm of Geo. A. Macbeth Co., fortunately, had a 
good furnace in Pittsburg in reserve, which is now 
in full blast, and there will be no delay in filling 
orders. The company have three furnaces in 
Pittsburg, and will rebuild the Elwood plant. The 
company are turning out from seven to eight 
thousand boxes of pearl glass and pearl top lamp 
chimneys every week, and expect to make about 
nine thousand boxes weekly the coming season. 





American Apples in England. — Our last ad- 
vices from J.C. Houghton & Co:, Liverpool, states 
that the demand for American apples continues 

(Continued on Page 189.) 








In Paint 


the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
$c2.2e, cnip, chalk, or rubo 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 


’ 


it firmly adheres 


repaiating. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 


other method of manufacture. 


This process consumes four to six n.onths time 


and produces the brands that have given.White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ”’ (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

*“* BEYMER-BAU MAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

*“* BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘*PAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION ’’ (New York) 


. 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process. 


You get-the best in buying them. 


You can produce any desired color by 


tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


_ If you are 
tion that may 


going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





1 Broadway, New York. 
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“MAULEERS OK BUSINESS. 


_— 
(Continued from Page 188.) 
very active, and that the prices have further ad- 
yaneed, especially for Canadian fruit. Recent 
shipments have proved to be mostly of good qual- 
ity and in good condition, but some barrels were 
received slack, and otherwise defective. The 
United States and Canada have, this winter, ex- 
ported 607,979 barrels of apples to England against 
712.404 barrels for the corresponding period last 


season. 





Celebrated Incubators and Brooders.—For sev- 
eral years previous to 1884, A. F. Williams, the 
inventorand maker of the improved Monitor Incu- 
bator and Brooder conducted a large poultry farm 
in Connecticut. As he raised nearly 1000 head of 
poultry annually he made an incubator as an 
experiment in 1884. The success of this and the 
subsequently improved machines has led to the 
building of a factory at Bristol, Conn., which is 
now being greatly enlarged. Poultrymen who 
have used the Monitor Incubator and Brooder are 
enthusiastic over their well earned merits. 

An Old Friend.—Many bright publications come 
tous annually. One such publication is the highly 
popular St. Jacobs Oil Family Almanac and Book 
of Health and Humor, for 1893. The work differs 
somewhat from its former editions, and is the 
superior of former numbers. One special feature 
is the “ Offer of One Hundred Dollars,’ open to all 
eontestants, the details of which a perusal of the 
book will more fully give. The almanac is sent 
forth by The Charles A. Vogeler Company, Balti- 
more, Md. A copy will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp by the above firm. 





The Baby Separator.—Cream is completely sep- 
arated from milk in the most practical manner by 
the Baby Cream Separator made by the De Laval 

(Continued on Page 190.) 








. . , 
Remember one great fact—that no organ is 
worth purchasing without durability. 

The tone may be pure, the action may be perfect, 
the case may be beautiful—but are they all dur- 
able? If not, what are they worth? 

The organ which you purchase ought to be built 
on honor, and the honesty of its maker ought to 
go into every inch of material and into every hour 
of construction. 

The ESTEY ORGANS are built in that way. 
They will last the average expectancy of human 
life. The money which pays for your ESTEY 
ORGAN to-day secures you sweet music for a 
lifetime. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


159 Tremont St., Boston; State and Jackson Sts., 


Chicago; 831 Broadway, New York; 916 Olive St., 
St. Louis; 18 North 7th St., Philadelphia; Marietta and 
Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 











or another tried all 
oo: any oF ane. the different Smoking 
[Tobaccos, but jor” a good smoke Bull Durham 
beats ’em all. 














A leading characteristic of Bull Durham has always 
been the hold which it takes on old and fastidious smokers. 
What its excellence first secured, its uniformity has always 
retained, and it is, therefore, to-day as twenty-five years ago, 
the most popular Smoking Tobacco in the world. 


Get the genuine. Made only by 


Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 
DURHAM, N. C. 























PRAY YOUR TREES. $17 Suayhum $5, 50 
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Mie) MAKES 8 COMPLETE BRASS MACHINES. WILLSPRAY 10 ACRES PER Day. 
TEX AUTOMATIC MIXER for 93. Best, Cheapest, and Easiest working Spray Pump made. Ene 
dorsed by the leading Entomologists ¢ ot the U.S. A Valuable lll’d Book (worth $5.00)“ Our 
Insect Foes,” given toeach purchaser. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY Le nag 
Over 6C,u00 in use. One Farmer agent has sold over 2000. Insecticides at wholesale prices. lid 
cat. onspraying free. Mentionpaper. P. ©. LEWIS ME’G CO., Catskill, N. Y. 
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This is not Wifes 
“Cut From 
S‘'eel Piate, 


MADE. CF EXPAN! DED METAL. 
For Residences, Churches, Cemeteries, Farms, Gardens, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 


Oras tae Tllustrated Catalogue No. 13. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Wardware Men KeepIt. Givename of this paper. 531 Wood &St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The Spangler Broadcast Fertilizer Distributor. 
The ome Single Row Fertilizer Distributor. 
Dintbuten | The Spangler Corn Sheller. 
The Spangler Lime Spreader. 
The Spangler Feed and Fodder Cutter. 
The Spangler Narrow and Wide Track Corn Planter. 
The Spangler Low-down Grain Drill, withhigh wheels. 
THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., York, Pa, 



























Address 
——STANDARD FENCE—— 


THE EMPIRE MACHINE 


Eight Years of Success. Weaves both farm and lawn fence. Every farmer 
ean build his own fence better and cheaper than he can buy. 35 to 50e per 
L rod complete. One man can build 60 rods a day. Works perfectly over hilly 

ground and with any kind of pickets. Over 12,000 in use. Wire cheap 


a == Catalogue free. Address, EMPIRE MACHINE CO., Richmond, Ind. 






































ROBINSON tir: PICKET FENCE MACHINE »~| iii 


Has Perfect, Independent Spring Tension {or each wire. Cheapest @i 





Twister Wheel will no€ injure zine coating of wires. 
Weaves over splices in wires with ease, AGENTS WANTED. and Best. 


y KK required on the wires. 
ming “ For Pricesand free Catalogue address 


SAFETY CATE CO., Box G, RICHMOND. IND. 















UBBER CoO0DS 8¥ wait: Sena for catatoune. 
A. U. BETTS & CO,, Box 17, Toledo, Ohio. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS aventsCaciogue Free. 


Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


— ooo 

(Continued from Page 189.) 
Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
separators are no longer a theory with dairymen 


These 


but a necessary apparatus in both large and small 


dairy undertakings. Realizing the need of small 
machines of sufficient capacity, extreme simplic- 
ity, durability and ease of operation and cheap- 
ness, the eompany has devoted its resources to the 
solution of the problem. Attention is directed to 
the different sizes of small separators which have 
been found ample to meet all possible require- 
ments. 





Low-Down Delivery Wagons.—For delivering 
milk, vegetables, groceries, meat, or laundry, the 
low-down wagon is almost a necessity. The very 
latest improvements are used in those built by 
the Parsons Zow-down Wagon Co., of Earlville, 
N. Y. Different sizes and styles of vehicles are 
made and only the best materials are used. All 
the workmen are employed by the day, and are 
under the supervision of experienced foremen. By 
giving to the business close personal attention, by 
earefully studying the wants of the trade, and by a 
thorough system and the use of skilled labor and 
choicest material in each department the company 
are enabled to furnish their customers with neat, 
light and durable vehicles at very moderate prices. 





Spraying Fruit Trees. -- According to recent 
census statisties, the ravages of insect pests cost 
the fruit growers of the United States $400,000,000 
annually, and eareful experiments show that at 
least 75 per cent. of this ean be prevented by the 
proper use of insecticides. The actual cost of 
spraying fruit trees and vines is very small. A 
good spray pump can now be purchased at a very 
reasonable price. The P. C. Lewis Mfg. Co., of 
Catskill, N. Y.. are pioneers in the spray pump 
business. They have just issued a valuable illus. 
trated catalogue on spraying fruit trees, which 
wili be sent free on application. This firm is 
thoroughly reliable, and we would suggest that 
those interested in growing good fruit, write them 
at once, at above address, mentioning this paper. 





A Word about Incubators. —The ever increasing 
demand for incubators has stimulated ambitious 
inventors and manufacturers to great efforts in 
the ineubator line, and to-day there are so many 
different poultry raising machines, of every imag- 
inable shape, principle and design, that the selec- 
tion of the best is a matter requiring the most 
eareful consideration and judgment. If a person 
is not thoroughly acquainted with the advantages 
and objections of the many different machines, a 
safe guide to follow is the experience and advice 
of those who know. It is a well-known fact that 
many of the oldest and largest poultry raisers in 
the country use the Improved Excelsior Incubator, 
manufactured by the patentee, Geo. H. Stahl, 
4Quincy, Ill., and pronounce it the best. 





Our Poultry Amounts To &%200,000,000.—Tlhe 
fact thata farm product the value of which last 
vear, according to Secretary of Agriculture Rusk 
was $200.000,000, is still considered a trifling busi- 
ness, only fit for the women folk, by so many of 
our otherwise wide-awake farmers, does not dis- 


play our boasted thrift, in a very flattering 
light. But that this important industry is begin- 


ning to receive some of the attention it deserves is 
evidenced by the fact that the Buckeye Incubator 
Co., of Springfield, O., sold GQuring six months of 
last year over 600 of their Invincible Hatchers to 
farmers in all partsof the U.S. They build a first. 
class Self Regulating Incubator and sell it at a 
very low price, making an especial effort at a wide 
dlistribution. 





Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture for 1893.—This 
annual publication departs from its usual custom 
of describing all classes of nursery stock under 
one cover, and now divides fruit and ornamental 
stock into two departments, each in a separate 
book. The artistically colored cover of the Guide 
4o Fruit Culture is one of the handsomest among 
the many that have come into our hands. It is a 
large, finely-printed catalogue, with illustrations 
of the new standard varieties sold by the J. T. 
Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. This Guide is mailed 
for ten cents. All who grow fruit will find it a 


nseful help, not only for reference but for enter- 
taining reading. The Guide to Ornamental Stock is 





| sent postpaid for fifteen cents, and fully describes 
| Many ornamental trees and plants. 


| 





Treatise on Spraying.—We may be in the busi- 
ness of fruit growing for our health, but we are 
also in it fur the profit that may be made. It has 
been fully demonstrated without any reasonable 
doubt that spraying is the only satisfactory rem- 
edy to prevent the depredations of insect pests 
and fungus diseases affecting fruits and garden 
crops, and that the spraying outfit has now become 
as necessary an implement on a fruit farm or veg- 
etable garden as a cultivator or plow. Spraying 
fruit trees, plants and vines for the prevention of 
the ravages of insects and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment, but a necessity, in order to 
get large crops of perfect fruit. For full informa- 
tion on this subject, address William Stahl, manu- 
facturer of Excelsior Spraying Outfits, Quiney, IIL, 
who will send, free, a full and complete treatise 
on this subject. 


Twenty-five Acres of Factories. — The most 
important news in the reaper line is the coming 
removal of the Plano Manufacturing Company’s 
works to Chicago. Although occupying twenty 
large buildings at Plano, IL, with over 600 men 
and all the advantages of transportation by the 
C. B. & Q. road, the company has been compelled 
to admit the necessity of larger works in a more 
central location. Of course the problem thus pre- 
sented by the colossal growth of the demand for 
the * Light Running” Plana machines was solved 
in a successful manner by the officers of the com- 
pany. Land has been bought at West Pullman, 
within Chicago’s city limits, adjoining to the great 
Pullman Car Works. This property offers switch- 
ing connection with the Rock Island, the great 
Pennsylvania lines, the Illinois Central and every 
Western road out of Chieago. Ground will be 
broken on May Ist for the erection of twenty-five 
acres of factories. 





An American Triumph.—English railway men 
are becoming alarmed at the great suecess of the 
fast trains on the New York Central. It was freely 
predicted in England and Seotland, when the 
Empire State Express was inaugurated, that it 
would probably run for a few weeks, and then be 
withdrawn, as it was believed in the British Isles 
that no American roadbed could sustain the strain 
of a heavy train running at the speed of the 
Empire State Express for any considerable time. 
This train has been running continuously for more 
than a year, and las made the time so regularly 
that, for thirty-six consecutive days, the train was 
not * off time” It has become the most pop- 
ular train in the country, and fully half the time 
every seatis taken. It is gradnally dawning upon 
the railways of the world that the Empire State 
Express is an established fact, and that the New 
York Central deserves the title accorded it by the 
press of two continents, of “ America’s Greatest 
Railroad.” 


once. 





Liquid Paints and Stains.—A neat publication 
has come to our table, The Color Card of the H. W. 
Johns Mfg. Co. This is a 16-page pamphlet, con- 
taining samples and describing the H. W. Joly? 
Liquid Paints, Wood Stains, Fillers, Varnishes, 
Colors in Oil, Coach Colors, Fire-proof Paints for 
factories, smoke-stacks ete. To meet the popular 
demand for light tints, they have added a number 
of new shades to their house paints, and the list 
of colors must now satisfy the most fastidious 
taste. This company also issues a “ Pamphlet of 
Suggestions for Exterior Decoration, which is very 
helpful to householders in the selection of colors 
suited to the architecture and surroundings of 
their houses, and producing harmonious combin- 
ations. They also furnish special combinations, 
prepared by an expert. for individual require- 
ments. Heretofore, these liquid paints have been 
put up only in pint, or larger packages, but this 
year small strip cans are furnished for domestic 
use at 15 cents each for regular shades. A “Liquid 
Wood Stain,” which is a combined filler and 
stain, and a “Liquid Wood Filler,” which is also 
a good “knot killer” and shellac substitute, have 
been added so that both the stains and fillers are 
now supplied ready for use, as well as in the paste 
form. The above company claims to manufacture 
superior quality materials, and their constantly 
increasing business, together with the high class 
of trade patronizing them, substantiate their state- 
ments. Those requiring paint, or kindred materi 
als, will do well to give this brand a trial. 














Catalogues Acknowledged. 


JAMES VICK’s SONS, Rochester, N.Y .: Vick’s 
Floral Guide for 1893. Illustrated catalogue of 
flower and vegetable seeds with colored cover and 
plates. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Dreer’s 
Garden Calendar for 1893. Elegant, artistic, de- 
scriptive, and illustrated catalogue and price-list 
of vegetable and flower seeds. Beautiful colored 
cover and full page plates. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J.: 
Illustrated price-list of Dixon’s American Graphite 
pencils. 

S. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue 
of the Planet Jr. wheel hoes and garden imple- 
ments with illustrated price-list. 

M. RUMELY Co., La Porte, Ind.: Illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of threshing machinery 
engines with colored covers. 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR Co., Springfield, Ohio: 
Ulustrated book of instructions and price-list for 
1893. 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J.: Mlustrated 
eatalogue of Acme Pulverizing Harrows, Clod 
Crushers, and Levelers, with a history of harrows. 

Kk. S. & F. BATEMAN, Greenloch, N. J.: Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of farm and garden 
implements. Specialties, Iron Age Cultivator, 
New Model Seed Drill, and Gem and Jewel Whee! 
Hoes. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & CIE, Paris, France: 
Elegant, illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds, with monthly calan- 
dar of garden operations and colored plates. 
European novelties a specialty. 

D. BRANT, Bremen, Ohio: MHlustrated catalogue 
of small fruits. New varieties of strawberries a 
specialty. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Columbus, Ohio: Seed 
Annual for 1893. Illustrations and chromo cover. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 East 19th Street, New 
York: Annual descriptive catalogue of vegetable, 
grass and flower seeds. 

FRANK FoRD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio: 
tive price-list of seeds and nursery stock. 

E. M. BUECHLY, Greenville, Ohio: Circulars of 
small fruits. The Greenville strawberry a 
specialty. 

WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa.: Elegant 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable 
and flower seeds, with colored cover and full-page 
chromo plates. 

W. W. RAWSON & SON, Boston, Mass.: Artistic 
colored handbook of vegetable and flower seeds. 
The colored lithographs are delicately tinted and 
true to nature. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: Money- 
Growers’ Manual of vegetable and flower seeds: A 
striking feature is the excellent half-tone illustra- 
tions made direct from photographs. These are 
the finest illustrations ever seen in a catalogue of 
this kind. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York: Manual of 
everything for the garden. Columbian year, 1893. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue and price- 
list, with many full-page colored plates of vegeta- 
ble and floral novelties. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y.: General catalogue of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs and other plants with a 
supplementary catalogue of rare and choice novel- 
ties. The accurate descriptions make this publi- 
cation an authority for nurserymen and florists. 

J.C. VAUGHAN, Chicago, and New York.: Garden- 
ing Illustrated for 1893. The superb floral cover 
with a glimpse of the World’s Fair Buildings 
gives us a hint of the magnificent display to be 
exhibited there. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Fruit 
Catalogue. An elegant chromo cover eneases this 
guide to fruit and flower culture. Copies are sent 
free to all readers who apply for them. 

SOMERSET SEED AND’ PLANT FARM, Marion Sta- 
tion, Md. Price-list and descriptive catalogue for 
the spring of 1893. Highbred, second crop seed 
potatoes a specialty. 

CHERRY EDGE POULTRY YARDs, T. F. Miller. 
Matituck, N. Y.: Deseriptive price-list of Golden 
Wyandottes, White Wyandottes, and White Ply- 
mouth Rock poultry. 

PINE TREE FARM, W. H. Ordway, Jamesburg, 
N. J.: Price-list of fancy poultry and eggs. 

R. DoUGLAS & Sons, Waukegan, Il.: Wholesale 
catalogue of the Waukegan Nursery. Hardy Ori- 
ental Evergreen a specialty. 

ALFRED LEIDA, Delaware, N. J.: Illustrated and 
deseriptive price-list of the Knowlton poultry 
yards. 


and 
and 


Descrip- 


J.: Illus- 


E. S. AND F. BATEMAN, Greenloch, N. 
trated and deseriptive catalogue of the “Iron 
Age” Farm and Garden Implements. 


3. S. WILLIAMS AND Sons. London, Eng.: Ilus- 
trated, descriptive catalogue of Flower, Vegetable 
and Agricultural Seeds, Horticultural Sundries, 
ete., Victoria and Paradise Nurseries. 

NORTHRUP, BRASLAN AND GOODWIN Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : Catalogue of Northern Grown Tesied 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. Farm Seeds for Cold Cli- 
mates a specialty. 

Cannot Do Without It.—I expect to be a life- 
time subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


as I cannot farm without it. 
BENJ. C, HAATE, Wayne Co., Ind. 
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In the Cheat River Mountains. 
i 
nose Who look out from a swiftly-flying train, 
down into the deep and wildly beautiful gorge of 
the Cheat River, in West Virginia, do not often 
realize that among those mountains people | 
actually dwell. Yet the country is populated, 
although sparsely, and is well worthy of being 
explored. The roads are winding and steep; now 
twisting around a high mountain side, now | 





abruptly ascending a precipitous height, now into 
the farther valley, down a steep incline. 

Considering the sparseness of the population 
and the difficulty of the task, the roads are well 
eared for although, necessarily, the result is not 
always what might be wished. There are deep 
mud holes, and great rocks, and jolty corduroy. 
One must needs go on horseback, or take a strong, 
light mountain spring-wagon and a team of sure- 
footed mules. Often the road will wind on, for 
long stretches, with ne fence on either side of its 
narrow width, through masses of forest growth, 
and then, unexpectedly, a clearing is reached. 
There is a log hut, a field of corn or oats, a truck » 
patch. There are beautiful flowers growing about 
the porch and in the little garden, for the moun- 
tainers love both porches and flowers. Usually, 
even the humblest home has its comfortable porch 
and rare blossoms and fragrance. 

Delicate violets, scarlet-runners, rich-hued nas- 
turtiums, stately hollyhocks,—such are some of 
the flowers that the mountain people love. Mag- 
nificent rhododendrons grow wild by the roadside, 
and often may be seen in great masses of growth, 
10 to 12 feet high, with their splendid blossoms, | 
white or pink or red, showing grandly amid the 
dark foliage of the forest. Gloomy laurel thickets, 
too, there are, dark, and deep, and almost impen- 
etrable. Immense grapevines throw their cling- 
ing tendrils over bushes and trees and cover what 
they have seized upon with the rich green of their | 
foliage. Ferns grow in rich profusion, while sas- | 
safras, and boneset, and tansy, and elder, offer | 

! 
| 





freely their medical worth, with poison ivy clam- 
bering up some stalk or trunk close by. It is 
strange to emerge from some deeply shaded road, 
and come out upon an open, sunny hilltop, from 
which point, looking off into the distance, one 
sees summit rising above summit, with the wild | 
primeval wilderness stretching in all directions. 

Some of the mountain side farming is most. | 
patiently done, although under great difficulties. | 
The soil is, in general, rocky and full of stones. | 
Fine agricultural implements could not be used, 
even were the farmers able to purchase them. | 
(radles and sickles are the farmers’ implements, | 
and when the grainis cut they must take their crop 
up in armfuls and carry it down the steep slope to 
where the wagon is waiting on the road far below. 
sosmall and weak are the corn and oats that one 
has great sympathy for the men who labor so hard 
for so small a return. Even in the richer and 
more easily farmed valleys the crops are seldom 
bountiful. They are often good, and show to the 
best advantage when contrasted with the crops of 
the hillsides. And even when good erops are 
obtained it is a most serious task to convey them 
to a railroad station or a market over the steep 
and hilly roads. 

The people of the district are cheery and inde- 
pendent, and likely enough’get considerable con- 
solation from the fact that things are better than 
they were before the advent of railroads. For 
there, beyond enough for subsistence, scarcely 
wything was raised, by even the most prosperous, 
except stock that could walk away. Sometimes, 
where a mountain brook runs murmuringly on by 
the side of the road, we may see, on the farther 
side, a house, reached by a single log, which, 
stripped of its branches, bridges the stream. The 
land, When heavily timbered with oak or poplar, 
is valuable, as it also. is, of course, when it con- 
tains deposits of coal. When cleared and farmed, 
however, the land may range in value anywhere 
from 82 to $20 per acre, there being a very large 
proportion which is worth not over $4. 

ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR., Monongalia Co., W. Va. 


~~» -____-_—— H 
setter Than Breakfast.—I like the AMERICAN® 
AGRICULTURIST better every year and: would 
rather do without my breakfast than without it. 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Ottawa Co.. P. Q. 





Excellent in “very Respect.—It is a pleasure | 
for me to renew my subscription to the AMERICAN | 
AGRICULTURIST as it is excellent in every respect, 
and ever welcome in our family. 

IRVING O. SMITH, Kittitas Co., Wash. 


An Oakville Miracle. 
eeade ae 
The Remarkable Case of Mr. John W. Condor. 
A HELPLESS CRIPPLE FOR YEARS—TREATED BY 

THE STAFF OF THE TORONTO GENERAL HOSPITAL 

AND DISCHARGED AS INCURABLE—THE STORY OF 

HIS MIRACULOUS RECOVERY AS INVESTIGATED 

BY AN EMPIRE REPORTER. 

(Toronto Empire.) 

For more than a year past the readers of the 
Empire have been given the particulars of some 
of the most remarkable cures of the 19th century, 
all, or nearly all of them, in cases hitherto held by 
the most advanced medical scientists to be ineur- 
able. The particulars of these cases were vouched 
for by such leading newspapers as The Hamilton 
Spectator and Times; The Halifax Herald, Toronto 
Globe, Le Monde, Montreal; Detroit News, Albany, 
N, Y¥.; Journal, Albany Express and others, whose 
reputation placed beyond question the statements 
made. 

Recently rumors have been afloat of a remark- 
able case in the pretty little town of Oakviile, of a 
young man recovering after years of helplessness 
and agony. The Empire determined to subject 
the case to the most rigid investigation, and 
accordingly detailed one of our best reporters to 
make a thorough and impartial investigation into 
the case. Acting upon these instructions our 
reporter went to Oakville, and called upon Mr. 
John W. Condor (who it was had so miraculously 
recovered) and had not long been in coversation 
with him when he was convinced that the state- 
ments made were not only true, but that “the half 
had not been told.’”? The reporter found Mr. Condor 
at work in one of the heaviest departments of the 
Oakville Basket Factory, and was surprised, in 
the face of what he knew of this case, to be con- 
fronted by a strapping young fellow of good 
physique, ruddy countenance and buoyant bear- 
ing. This now rugged young man was he who had 
spent a great part of his days upon a sick-bed, suf- 
fering almost untold agony. Whe the Empire 
representative announced the purpose of his 
visit Mr. Condor cheerfully volunteered a state- 
ment of his case for the benefit of other sufferers. 
“Tam,” said Mr. Condor, “an Englishman by birth, 
and came to this country with my parents when 
nine years of age, and at that time was as rugged 
and healthy as any boy of my age. I am now 29 
years of age, and it was when about 14 years old 
that the first twinges of inflammatory rheumatism 
came upon me, and during the fiffeen years that 
intervened between that time and my recovery a 
few months ago, tongue can hardly tell how mueh 
Isuffered. My trouble was brought on, I think, 
through too frequent bathing in the cold lake 
water. The joints of my body began to swell, the 
cords of my legs to tighten, and the muscles of 
my limbs to contract. I became a heipless cripple 
confined to bed, and for three months did not 
leave my room. The doctor who was ealled in 
administered preparations of iodide of potassium 
and other remedies without any material beneficial 
effect. After some months of suffering I became 
strong enough to leave the bed but my limbs 
were stiffened and I was unfitted for any active 
vocation. I was then hampered more or less for 
the following nine vears, when I was again forced 
to take tomy bed. Thisattack was in 1886, and was 
a great deal more severe than the first. My feet. 
ankles, knees, legs, arms, shoulders, and in fact 
all parts of my frame were affected. My joints 


and muscles became badly swollen, and the 
disease even reached my head. My face swelled 
to a great size. I was unable to open my 


mouth, my jaws being fixed together. I. of 
course, could eat nothing. My teeth were pried 
apartand liquid food poured down my throat. I 
lost my voice, and could speak only in husky 
whispers. Really. I am unable to describe the 
state I was in during those long weary months. 
With my swollen limbs drawn by the tightening 
cords up to my emaciated body, and my whole 
frame twisted and contorted into indescribable 
shapes, I was nothing more than a deformed 
skeleton. For three long weary months I was 
confined to bed, after which I was able to get up. 
but was a complete physical wreck, lhobbling 
around on crutches a helpiess cripple. My suffer- 
ings were continually intense, and frequently 
when I would be hobbling along the street I would 
be seized with a paroxism of pain and would 
fall unconscious to the ground. During all this 


| 


time I had the constant ‘attendance of medi- 
cal men, but their remedies were unavaiiing. All 
they could do was to try to build up my sys- 
tem by the use of tonics. In the fall of 1889 and 
spring of 1890 1 again suffered intensely severe 
attacks, and at last my medical attendant, as a 
Jast resort, ordered me to the Toronto General 
Hospital. I entered the Hospital on June 20th, 
1890, and remained there until September 20th of 
the same year. But, notwithstanding all the care 
and attention bestowed upon me while in this 
institution, no improvement was noticeable in my 
condition. After using almost every available 
remedy the hospital doctors—of whom there were 
about a dozen—came to the conclusion that my 
case was incurable, and I was sent away, with the 
understanding that I might remain an outside 
patient. Accordingly, from September 1890 to the 
end of January 1891, I went to the hospital once a 
week for examination and treatment. At this 
stage I became suddenly worse, and once more 
gained admission to the hospital, where I lay in 
a miserable suffering condition for two months 
or more. In the spring of 1891 I returned to Oak- 
ville, and made an attempt to do something 
toward my own support. I was given light work 
in the basket factory, but had to be conveyed to 
and from my place of labor in a buggy and ear- 
ried from the rig to atable in the works on which 
Isat and performed my work. {[n August, 1891, I 
was again strickeu down, and remained in an 
utterly helpless condition until January 1892. At 
this time Mr. James, a local druggist, strongly 
urged me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I was prejudiced against proprietary 
medicines as I had spent nearly all I possessed on 
numerous highly recommended so-called reme- 
dies. I had taken into my system large quantities 
of different family medicines. L had exhausted 
the list of liniments, but all in vain, and [ was 
therefore reluctant to take Mr. James’ advice. I, 
however, saw strong testimonials as to the value 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills as a blood byujlder and 
nerve tonic, and, thinking that if I could only get 
my blood in better condition my general state of 
health might be improved, I resoived to give Pink 
Pills atrial. With the courage born of dispair I 
bought a box, but there was no noticeable im- 
provement, and I thought this was like the other 
remedies 1 had used. But urged on by friends L 
continued taking Pink Pills and after using seven 
boxes I was rewarded by noticing a decided 
change for the better. My appetite returned, my 
spirits began to rise and I had a little freer use of 
my muscles and limbs, the old troublesome swell- 


ing subsiding. I continued the remedy until [had 


used twenty-five boxes when I left off. By this 
time I had taken on considerable flesh, and 


weighed as much as 160 pounds. This was a gain 
of 60 pounds ina few weeks. My joints assumed 
their normal size, my muscles became firmer, and 
in fact,I wasa new man. By April I was able to 
go to work in the basket factory, and now I can 
work ten hours a day with any man. I often stay 
on duty overtime without feeling any bad effects. 
I play baseball in the evenings and run bases with 
any of the boys. Why I feel like dancing for very joy 
at the relief from abject misery I suffered so long. 
Many a time I prayed for death to release me 
from my sufferings, but now that is all gone and 
I enjoy health as only he can who suffered agony 
I have given you a brief outline of my 
sufferings, but from what I have told you can 
guess the depth of my gratitude for the great 
remedy which has restored me to health and 


for years. 


strengtli. 

Wishing to substantiate the truth of Mr. Can- 
dor’s remarkable story the Empire representative 
called upon Mr. F. W. James, the Oakville drug- 
gist referred to above. Mr. James fully corro- 
borated the statements of Mr. Condor. When the 
latter had first taken Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills he 
was 2 mere skeleton—a wreck of humanity. The 
people of the town had long given him up for as 
good as dead, and would hardly believe the man’s 
recovery until they saw him themselves. The 
fame of this cure is now spread throughout the 
section and the result is an enormous sale of Pink 
Pills. “Isell a-dozen-and-a-half boxes of Pink Pills 
every day,” said Mr. James, “and this is remark- 
able in a town the size of Oakville. And better 
still they give perfect satisfaction. Mr. James 
recalled numerous instances of remarkable cures 
after other remedies had failed. Mr. John Robert- 
son, who lives midway between Oakville and Mil- 
ton, who had been troubled with asthma and 
bronchitis for about 15 years, has been cured by 
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the use of Pink Pills and this after physicians had 
told him there was no use doctoring further. Mr. 
Robertson says his appetite bad failed completely, 
but after taking seven boxes of Pink Pills he was 
ready and waiting for each meal. -He regards his 
case as aremarkable one. In fact Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are recognized as one of the greatest 
modern medicines—a perfect blood builder and 
nerve restorer—curing such diseases as rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, partial paralysis, locomotor 
ataxia, St. Vitus’ dance, nervous headache, ner- 
vous prostration and the tired feeling resulting 
therefrom, diseases depending upon humors in 
the blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, 
ete. Pink Pills restore Pale andswallow complex- 
ions to the glow of health, and are a specific for 
all the troubles peculiar to the female sex, while 
in the case of men they effect a radical cure in all 
eases arising from mental worry, overwork or 
excesses of whatever nature. 

The Empire reporter also called upon Mr. J. C. 
Ford, proprietor of the Oakville Basket Factory, 
in which Mr. Condoris employed. Mr. Ford said he 
knew of the pitiable condition Condor had been 
in for years, and he had thought he would never 
recover. The cure was evidently a thorough one 
for Condor worked steadily at heavy labor in the 
mills and apparently stood it as well as the rest 
of the employes. Mr. Ford said he thought a 
great deal of the young man and was pleased at 
his wondrous deliverance from the grave and 
his restoration to vigorous health. 

In order to still further verify the statements 
made by Mr. Condor in the above interview, the 
reporter on his return to Toronto, examined the 
General Hospital records, and found therein the 
entries fully bearing out all Mr. Condor had said, 
thus leaving no doubt that his case is one of the 
most remarkable on record, and all the more re- 
markable because it had baffled the skill of the 
best physicians in Toronto. 

These pills are manufactured by the Dr. Will- 
iams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Brockville, Ont., and are sold in boxes (never in 
loose form by the dozen or hundred, and the pub- 
lie are cautioned against numerous imitations 
sold in this shape) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all druggists or direct 
by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company 
from either address. The price at which these 
pills are sold make a course of treatment compar- 
atively inexpensive as compared with other rem- 
edies or medical treatment. 
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M ‘f’rs of the Automatic Capillary Milk Cooler, 
and Other Specialties. Price List FREE, 
Agents for VICTORIA CREAM SEPARATOR 
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The chief source of expense and annoyance with all other Rope Belt Separators is in the break- 
ing of the Belt, and the time consumed in putting on a new one. If the Belt gives out during the run, 
the separator must be sto , the Bowl emptied, and the Machine taken apart. 

In the improvement, illustrated above, the Belt can be changed in a moment, while the machine 
is running, witLout slackening the speed or turning off the Milk. The Belt can also be removed out 
of the way when the machine is not in use. 

This Separator is manufactured exclusively for A. H. Reid, and is for sale by him only. For 
further particulars, and prices on the latest labor-saving appliances in the Creamery or Dairy line, 
write to 











A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GOOD O $55.00 
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EST sues — $75.00 


BUY of the Manufacturers. SAVE Middleman’s profit and Traveling 
man'sexpenses. Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Wagons and Carts. 
We are the only manufacturers willing to ship you any vehicle in Cata- 
logue to be returned to us, at our expense,if not found as represented. 
ONEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


All Vehicles Warranted for two years. Capacity 100 finished vehicles daliy, 
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JUST THINK OF IT 


The only cream raiser that can show 


LABORATORY GRAVIMETRIC 
ANALYSES 


with no trace of fat in the skimmed milk; and has 
many tests under one-tenth of one per cent., is. the 
COOLEY CREAMER, and with its products have 
been awarded 


25 GOLD MEDALS. 


—THESE PROVE IT TO BE WITHOUT A PEER— 


| ———— a 
When run according to Directions it is 
proachable in its work. 
MADE IN 4 STYLES AND 10 SIZES. 


_ Don’t be influenced to 
|} Circular and read it careful 


THE VERIONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows, Falls, Vt. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FULL LINES OF FACTORY IRY APPARATUS. 
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=) The ACME HAND POTATO PLANTER, 


‘ A Simple, Durable and Practical Implement. 


‘ge Works Perfectly in Clay, Gravel or Sandy Soil,Sod or New Ground. 


Plants at Any and Uniform Depth in Moist Soil. 
Makes Holes, Drops and Covers at one Operation. 


No Stooping. No Backache. One Man Plants Two Acres a Day. 
Indorsed by the Leading Farmers and Potato Growers. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Lansing, Mich., says: ‘They have out- 

done our expectations. They will find favor among practical farmers, 

=—> as they are simple, cheap and save a great deal of labor and do better 

E=work. Please send us four more for our spring work.” Sent Free 
= on Receipt of Price, $2.00. Mention this Paper. 


POTATO PLANTER CO., Traverse City, Mich. 
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Agricultural Condition of North Dakota. 
oe 

The present condition of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State is somewhat depressed, from the 
yather short wheat crop in 1892, and the very low 
price. The fall work was completed in better 
shape than usual, the plowing was nearly all done, 
and with favorable climatic conditions next spring 
a larger breadth than usual will probably besown. 
past years have shown that a good fall of snow in 
winter is a reasonably good indication of a favor- 
able crop season. Thus far, a fairly good snow fall 
has covered the entire State, and is especially 
heavy in the eastern part. 

There appears to be plenty of feed for stock “nd 
while the winter is not a mild one no complaints 
have been heard of the condition of stock. Prices 
of all kinds of live stock, except hogs and cattle, 
have materially declined during the past year, 
when cattle were already so cheap that there was 
no money in the business for the average farmer, 
and the same thing is yet true. The prices of 
horses are still remunerative to the raiser. Hogs 
are very scarce, prices high, and a large increase 
in number probable the coming season. 

Sheep are considerably cheaper than during 
1891, when they commanded altogether too high a 
price, and too many went recklessly into sheep 
raising without proper facilities or knowledge of 
the business. This tendency is perhaps over now, 
the increase last year being about normal or a 
little below, and the probabilities for a profitable 
business to those that manage their flocks well 
were perhaps never better. The chief live stock 
interest seems to center in horses and sheep, with 
astrong diversion just now in favor of hogs. The 
crop changes so far as indicated for the coming 
year, will probably show a large increase in the 
acreage of rye and barley, and also cornif the 
spring be favorable, and a still further decrease in 
flax, which latter crop has declined to not more 
than one-third the area sown two and three years 
ago. NELSON WILLIAMS, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, N. D. 
ae ee) eee a 


Subsbribers’ Opinions. 


—_— 

It Occupies the First Place.—The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST easily leads the agricultural press 
in this country. In general appearance, artistic 
finish, and reading matter, it justly occupies the 
first place. 
J. W. NYSWANDER, Hendricks Co., Ind. 





An Honor to Our Country.—I am very much 
pleased with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It 
is asplendid magazine and an honor to your glo- 
rious country. Every farmer should take it. 
EUGENE F. E. CLOETE, Nordnecht, South Africa. 





A Help From Boyhood to Manhood. — The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is growing better from 
year to year. It has helped me from boyhood to 
manhood and has always been my valued friend. 
CHAS. HAASE, Winnebago Co., Wis. 
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Impossible to Farm Without the “Old Relia- 
ble.” — Although times are hard and money is 
searce I find it impossible to farm without the 
“Old Reliable”? AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

JOEL H. HADEN, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


The New Model Dutton Mower Knife Grinder, 











Agents wanted in every town for the most valuable imple- 
ment for farmers’ use. This new and improved Machine 
IS neeting with great success wherever introduced. Every 
user of Mowing Machines wants this tool. Send for fully 


—ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR— 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUII1, CONN. 
New York Office No. 18, Cliff St., New York City. 





CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The most Popular New Climber. Three finely 
rooted plants by mail for $1.00. New catalogue 
of Trees, Shrubs, etc., Free. 

THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 








ANKEE SWIVEL PLOw. 


The Leading Wood=-Beam Reversible Plow. 






SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


~ STEEtED 
METAL 


SIZES FOR ONE, TWO OR THREE HORSES. 


NOW OFFERED, with Foot-Latch, High Standard, Straight Cutter, Automatic 
Jointer, or Rolling Caster Coulter. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL C0., ox !2°, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








LAND DRAINING 


ILLUSTRATED .:. ° 


A - Handbook - for - Farmers 


On the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of FARM DRAINING 
By MANLY MILES, M. D., F. R. M. S. 


Author of “Stock Breeding,’ ‘‘ Silos, Ensilage and Silage,” etc., etc. 








BOOK ON FARM DRAINING is evidently needed at the present time, to bring within reach of practi- 
cal farmers the established facts of science relating to the principles and advantages of thorough 
drainage and the best and most economical method of making farm drains. 

Under the present conditions of American farm practice one of the most prominent defects in the 
prevailing system of management appears to be a lack of attention to thorough drainage as a means of 
diminishing the cost of production, and insuring uniformly remunerative returns in crop growing, by 
increasing the fertility of the soi, and avoiding the losses from unfavorable seasons. The manifest neglect 
of this important branch of rural economy by the majority of farmers is undoubtedly owing, to a great 
extent, at least, to the frequent failures observed in draining, from the practice of imperfect methods, 
and vague, or incorrect notions, in regard to the real advantages to be derived from draining. 

This is not surprising, as attention has been turned in other directions, and the most valuable con- 
tributions to the principles of drainage, of late years, have been confined, in the main, to periodicals 
and reports not generally accessible to farmers, and there has been no book on this special subject in 
which could be found a description of the best method of making tile drains, or an adequate discussion 
of the latest developments of science in their relations to the principles of drainage. 

Many of the maxims in draining, of but a few years ago, have become obsolete, and more consist- 
ent methods have been adopted in the best modern practice, while the progress of science has extended 
our knowledge of correct principles, and made clear many details in regard to the most favorable con- 
ditions for growing crops, which are of great practical importance. 

In this HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS, the aim has been to present the leading facts of practical significance 
in connection with a popular discussion of the applications of science, and the results of experiments rela- 
ting to draining have been summarized in tables in convenient form for reference, which furnish ready 
answers to many of the economic questions that will be suggested to the intelligent farmer. 

An outline of the history of draining is given to illustrate the progress of discovery and invention 
in developing correct principle of practice, and the directions for laying tiles, which are the results of an 
extended experience in draining ‘under widely different conditions, are confidently recommended as a 


decided improvement on former methods. 


+ CONTENTS .°. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Progress of Discovery and Invention. 
CHAPTER VII. 

Location and Plans of Drains. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
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Recent Publications. 


MARKET GARDENING AND FARM NOTES. — Expe- 
the Garden and 
Gardener, 
Trucker and Farmer. By Burnet Landreth. New 
York: Orange Judd Company, 1893. 215 pp., 12mo., 


riences and Observations in 
Field, of interest to the Amateur 


eloth. Price $1. 


The most useful books are those written by men 
who have had practical knowledge of the subjects 
The author of this treatise is one of the 
foremost practical as well as scientific horticul- 
turists in the United States, and knows every de- 
tail of both garden and farm work. Although this 
book is entitled Market Gardening, the family 
gardener will find in it all the instructions needed 
for home gardening, as well as for market crops. 
A novel feature of the book is the calendar of farm 
and garden operations for each month of the year, 
indicating those which apply to each of the vari- 
One 
chapter is devoted to the grass question, and dis- 
cusses not only the problem of lawn grasses, but 
also the questions whieh arise concerning the 
best varieties or mixtures for temporary or perma- 
The chapter on the 
half-acre garden will be read with great interest 
by the amateur, while the chapters on seedsmen’s 
novelties and responsibilities, manures and fertil- 
izers, transplanting, succession and rotation of 
the 


treated. 


ous sections and climates of North America. 


nent pastures or meadows. 


¢rops, celery, onion, and tomato culture, 
packing, shipping, and marketing of vegetables 
will be especially useful to the professional 
market gardener. There are detailed plans and 
deseriptions for hotbeds, cold frames, and green- 
houses. The new and growing industry of garden- 
ing under glass for winter markets is treated ina 
thorough and business-like way. The farmers 
will find the chapters on roots for stock feeding, 
on soils and fertilizers, on implements and store- 
houses of special use in their daily operations. 
This timely volume is an authority on that kind of 
gardening for market and for home which gives 
practical results. Sold by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, New York. Price, postpaid, $1. 





THE ROSE. A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, 
Family Characteristics, ete., of the Various 
Groups of Roses, with Accurate Descriptions of 
the Varieties Now Generally Grown. By H. B. 
Ellwanger. With an Introduction by George H. 
Ellwanger. Revised Edition. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1892. 310 pp., 16 mo., cloth. 

With the increasing love for flowers the culture 
of the rose in America is steadily advancing. Our 
extended and varied area is starcely excelled in 
the climatic requirements of this flower, while its 
extensive cultivation under glass is elsewhere 
unsurpassed. How many a country home owes its 
outward charm, not only to its group of lilacs, 
honeysuckles and snowballs; its pomp of peonies, 
rose of Sharon and trumpet vine; but to its climb- 
ing roses most of all—the blush-colored Baltimore 
Belle, and the rose-red Queen of the Prairies 
which festoon its pillars and entwine its arbors ? 
Can any new varieties exhale a sweeter perfume 
than the roses of our childhood—the old white 
Damask, the Pink Cabbage, and the common Moss 
Rose whose scented petals perchance remain fra- 
grant still in the haunting essence of the rose jar? 
During the decade in which this volume has been 
enjoyed by many readers a host of new varieties 
have been produced and disseminated in the 
United States and Europe. Those which have 
proven themselves worthy have been added to the 
eatalogue. The list of new publications on roses 
is also excellent. A review from the Century Mag- 
azine entitled “ Old and New Roses”’ has also been 
included in this revised edition. Otherwise the 
original text of this excellent volume has not been 
changed. Sold by the Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

FOREST PLANTING.—A Treatise on the Care of 
Woodlands and the Restoration of Denuded 
Timber-Lands on Plains and Mountains. By H. 
Nicholas Jarchow, LL. D. Illustrated. Published 
for the Author by the Orange Judd Company, 
New York, 1893. 237 pp., 12 mo., cloth, $1.50. 

This publication is a timely and valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of forest planting, 
which in this country is just beginning to receive 
the attention which its importance demands. The 


reckless destruction of our magnificent woods 
makes it not only necessary that the remaining 
natural forests may be preserved but that the 
cleared woodlands may be replanted and the 
original forest covering be restored. The author 
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believes that this can be accomplished only by a 
thoroughly systematic and scientific forest cul- 
ture adapted to American conditions. This practi- 
eal work is prepared with this endin view. Other 
writers on forestry have mostly confined them- 
selves to the treatment of forest trees as single 
trees and not as masses of timber raised for the 
purpose of producing periodical crops of wood or 
lumber. They held that forestry was the art of 
tree planting in order to create new forests on 
regions previously bare of trees, and that, as we 
are still in the possession of many large and nat- 
ural forests, the restoration of old forests was to 
us unnecessary. The author believes that itis a 
much better and cheaper policy to preserve our 
natural forests than to utterly destroy them, and 
afterward to create, at an enormous expense and 
loss of time, such artificial forests as European 
countries find it necessary to maintain. However, 
as in the preservation of forests there is no differ- 
ence in the treatment whether they have been 
originated by nature or by human art, both being 
subject to the same dangers and injuries, the 
author has fully described those European meth- 
ods which have proved to be most useful in main- 
taining the superb forests of the old world. This 
experience has been adapted to the different cli- 
mates and trees of America, full instructions being 
given for forest planting on our various kinds of 
soil and sub-soil whether on mountain or valley. 


| Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
| North Dakota. 
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Illinois Board of Agriculture. 





There is no other publication which covers this 
field, and the work is destined to become the 


standard authority on the maintenance of forests. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company, New York. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





OUR BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
on The Birds of Eastern North America. By 
Rev. J. Hibbert Langille, M. A. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 1892. 630 pp., il., 8 vo., 
cloth, $2. 

This volume renders attractive and popular the 
various phases of bird life in eastern North Amer- 
ica. There are full life histories of all the species 
found east of the Mississippi and special atten- 
tion is given to songs and nesting, and to the 
curious and fascinating habits, of which there are 
so many in the lives of these wonderful creatures. 
This popular book is written especially for farm- 
ers, who, as the author believes, are a very obser- 
vant class and many of whom are amateur natur- 
alists. By reading this volume, they will find 
many an hour of field labor made more pleasura- 
ble and learn much concerning the habits and 
character of the birds of the garden and orehard, 
the field and forest. The illustrations were fur- 
nished by Dr. Elliott Coues and his method of 
scientific naming has been adopted by the author. 
Every resident of the country will be delighted 
with the observations of this interesting writer. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company. Price, post- 
paid, $2. 


A Popular Treatise 





CHEMIST’S POCKET BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 
Prepared for American readers by T. Breyer and 
H. Schweitzer. New York: Breyer & Schweitzer, 
1893. 125 pp., 32 mo., flexible cloth. 

The need of a handy pocket edition of chemical 
tables in the English language has long been felt 
by farmers and chemists. This compilation of the 
most useful tables has been very carefully pre- 
pared and contains the latest data as well as 
numerous tables not readily found ‘elsewhere. 
All are arranged for the readiest reference. Besides 
the general chemical references, special attention 
is paid to dye stuffs, sugar, water and steam, min- 
ing, metallurgy, tanning and fertilizers. The fer- 
tilizer laws of the different States are fully 
described, together with the composition of differ- 
ent crops and the fertilizers required by them on 
various soils. Sold by the Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 


All About Sweet Peas. An Art Monograph. By 
Rev. W. T. Hutchins, Philadelphia: W. Atlee, 


Burpee & Co. 25 pp., il., 32 mo., pamphlet, 25 | 


cents. 

The People’s Almanac, 1893. The Gazette, Montreal, 
Canada. 

The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veteri- 
nary Archives. Edited by Drs. W. A. Conklin and 
R.S. Huidekoper, New York. Monthly. $3 per 
year. : 

The — Citizen Almanac, 1893. Brooklyn. 25 
cents. 

Boston: Albert A. 
Pope, 1892. 12 pp., 12 mo., pamphlet. 

= Philadelphia Times Almanac, 1893. Philadel- 
phia. 

Statistical Report. 

W. C. Gerrard, Sec’y., Springfield, Il. 29 





| James Rodway, Gentleman's Magazine, J. 
Cheshire salt region, Rev. S. Baring Gould, Good 
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Schedule of 

Robert Manning, See’y., Boston, 
Report on Agriculture and Labor 

1892-1892. Bismarck, N. D. , 

The Sun Almanac for 1893. Baltimore. 

The International Journal of Microscopy and 
Natural Science. Edited by Alfred Allen, Lon. 
don. Monthly. $2.75 per year. 

Tariffs of Foreign Countries. Reports from the 
Consuls of the U. S. Washington: Department 
of State, 1892. 814 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

Agricultural Science. Edited by Dr. Wm. Frear, 
State College, Penn. Monthly. $2 per year. 

— 
Agriculture in Current Literature. 
Recent important articles on agriculture and 
allied topics have appeared in the periodical press 
as follows (N. stands for the November issue of the 
magazine in which the article appeared, D. Decem- 
ber, J. January, F. February), American periodi- 


Prizes, 1893. 


| eals being first quoted, then English, then foreign, 


American — Indian corn, its use in Europe as 
human food, by G. W. Hill, in the Chautauquan, D, 
Abandoned farms in the United States, Joha 
Gilmer Speed, Chautauquan, D. The irrigation 
problem in the West, H. M. Wilson, Engineering 
Magazine, D. The Canary bird industry in Ger- 
many, Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, XN. 
Ditto, D., The tobacco industry in Persia, the 
republic of Hondurus, influence of rainfall in 
The horse in America, 
Theodore A. Dodge, North American Review, b. 
Defects in our Bread, Lawrence Irwell and Emmet 
Densmore, Social Economist, D. The farm unrest 
in England, Clarence Deming, Yale Review, N. 
The farmers and the State, Hon. Marriott Brosius, 
American Journal of Politics, J. The Truth About 
California wine, Belford’s Monthly, J. In the 
Honey Lake valley, Con H. Peterson, Californian 
Illustrated Magazine, J.; ditto, Alaska and the 
Reindeer, Lieut. J. C. Cantwell. Our outlook for 
foreign markets, Albert D. Prentz, Engineering 
Magazine, J.; ditto, Geology and the Mississippi 
problem. Price of wheat since 1867, Thorstein B. 
Veblin, Journal of Political Economy, D. Farm and 
home proprietorship, G. K. Holmes, North Ameri- 
can Review, J. Some vegetable malformations, 
B. D. Halsted, Popular Science Monthly. J.; ditto, 
The rotation of the farm, Appleton Morgan. 

English—Agriculture, the low prices and protec- 
tion, Banker’s Magazine, D. How to start in rural 
Australia, George Geddes, Greater Britain, N. and 
D. Glanders and farey, Sir W. T. Marriott, National 
Review, D. An advance in our knowledge of seed- 
lings, illustrated, A. B. Rendle, Natwural Science, D.; 
ditto, The migration of birds. £38,000,000 per annum, 
Agricultural depression, Jesse Collings, Nineteenth 
Century, D. The bee’s way home, Rev. B. G. Johns, 
Quiver, D. Gardening, Hulda Friederichs, Young 
Woman, D. Profitable farming and employment 


| of labor, Boyd Kinnear, Blackwood’s Magazine, J. 
| Cotton manufactures in China, Board of Trade 


Journal, D.15. Small farms, Miss Marech-Phillips, 
Fortnightly Review, J. A garden in the tropics, 
The 


Words, J. Agricultural union, Earl of Winchilsea, 
National Review, J. The agriculture of Robert 
Burns, R. H. Wallace, Scots Magazine. 

Foreign — The Australian wool shearer, Max 
Schippel, Die Neue Zeit, Stuttgart, D.; ditto, No. 10, 
the approaching end of,large farms, by R. Meyer. 
The agricultural movement, G. Fouquet, Journal 
des Economistes, Paris, N.; ditto, the price of cat- 
tle and the customs tariff. The agricultural evolu- 
tion of Prussiain the nineteenth century, Godefroy 
Cavargnaec, Revue des Deux Mondes, N. 1, Paris. 
Dairy keeping, Efraim Roseniur, Jdun, No. 45 (255), 
Stockholm. Will chemistry enlarge our produc- 
tion of food? J. Gaule, Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 
D. Insect eating plants, F. W. Gross, Konservative 
Monatsschrift, Leipzig, D. How to preserve plants 
from frost, O. Gotthilf, Ueber Land und Meer, 
Stuttgart, Heft 4. The flower trade of the present 
day, M. Hesdérffer, Von Fels zum Meer Stuttgart, 
Heft 5. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 
CALIFORNIA—At Berkeley. Distribution of seeds 
and plants (B. 98). Root knots on fruit trees and 
vines; New nozzle tester (B. 99). : 
CONNECTICUT—At New Haven. 
letins; Fertilizers (B. 114). 
DELAWARE—At Newark. Field tests with Amer- 
ican corn; Combating insects by means of fertil- 
izers; Notes upon a corn crambid (B. 14). 
GEORGIA—At Experiment. Tobacco (B. 19). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—At Hanover. Feeding stuffs; 
Oils used in feeding rations (B. 16). Stoek-feeders 
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guide with chart, for use in barn; Standard grain 
mixtures; Standard rations (B. 17). 

LOUISIANA—At Baton Rouge. 
culture (B. 18). Forage crops; Small grains (B. 19). 

MAINE—At Orono. Sec ondary effects of pollina- 
tion; Cross fertilization (R. ’92). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amlierst. 
481). 

MICHIGAN—At Agricultural College. Fruit Re- 
port (B. 88). Conformation of horses; Rules goy- 
erning selection and judging (B. 89). 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park. 
and timber trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants in 
Minnesota (B. 24). Small fruits (B. 25). 

NEVADA—At Reno. Cheese-making (B. 18). 

NEW JERSEY — At New Brunswick. Grasshop- 
pers, locusts and crickets; Cranberry insects 
(B. 90). ‘ 

NEW YORK — At Geneva. 
manufacture of cheese (B. 
Feeding lambs and pigs (3B. 47). 
orchards in wet seasons (B. 48). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Digestion exper- 
iments with pulled fodder, crimson clover hay, 
cowpea vine hay, corn silage, soja-bean silage, 
raw cotton seed, roasted cotton seed, cotton-seed 
hulls and cotton-seed meal (B. 87d). Rules for 
making loeal weather forecasts (B. 87e). 

NorTH DAKOTA — At Fargo. Wheat-growing; 
dairying (B. 8). 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Small fruits; Vegetables ; 
Renovation of old orehards (B. 22). 

PENNSYLVANIA — Agricultural experiments (R. 
M). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. 
Caponizing (B. 20). 

SOUTH CAROLINA—At Ft. Hill. 
in cotton-seed meal (B. 8). 

VIRGINIA — At. Blacksburg. 
Lathyrus silvestris (B. 20). 
(B. 21). 

WISCONSIN — At 
cows (B. 33). 

WYoMING—At Laramie. 
land (B. 9). 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washingtor, 
D.C. Agricultural production and distribution of 
the world; Tests of averages of ‘condition; Address 
of statistic i in at annual meeting of Patrons of 
Husbandry; Reciprocity and agric utural exports ; 


Weather (H. B. 


Experiments in the 
44 to 47). At Ithaca. 


Marketing capons; 


New fodder plant, 
Fertilizers for w heat 


Madison. Rations for dairy 


Sugar beets on irrigated 


Ornamental | 


Fertilizers; Agri- | 


Spraying apple | 


Phosphorie acid | 


European ¢ rop report for December; Notes on for- | 


eign agriculture; Freight rates of transportation 
companies (S. R. 100). Report on the crops of the 
year. Proceedings of the ninth annual convention 
of the Assoeiation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, held at Washington, D. C., August, 1892 (C. B. 
35). Ac vier a ition of analyses of American feed- 
ing stuffs (E.S. B. 11). Inseet Life (3, V. 5), devoted 
to the economy and life-habits of insects, espe- 
cially in their relations to agriculture; contains 
articles on the leaf-hopper, known in the South as 
the “sharp-shooter,” 


on the Osage orange pyralid, | 


on food plants of some Jamaica seale insects, on | 
the maxillary tentacles of Pronuba, on the potato- 


tuber moth, and on the strawberry weevil. Exper- 


iment Station Reeord (4,V. 4), a condensed record | 


of the contents of the bulletins issued by the agri- 


caltural experiment stations of the United States; | 


contains, in addition to abstracts of recent bulle- 
tins of the e xperiment sti tions, a comprehensive 
article on agricultural edueation in Italy. 
iment Station Record (5, V, 4), contains, besides 
abstracts of experiment station publications, 
editorial articles on courses of study for specialists 
in agricultural institutions, and on the sixth 
annual convention of the Association of Ameriean 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Contributions from the U. 
(6 V.1), for the use of botanical investigators. Con- 


Exper- | 


S. National Herbarium | 


tents, L ist of plants collected by C. S. Sheldon and | 


M. A. Carlton, in the Indtan Territory, in 1891; 
Observations on the 
Territory and adjacent districts. Food Products 
(1), revised edition. Description of twelve edible 
mushrooms of .the United States, with diree- 
tions for their identification, their preparation as 
food, and their eultivation. 


Kind Words. 
——_ — 

Worth Many Times Its Cost.—Of the fifteen 
papers whieh I read, the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is by far the best. Often alittle sketch in it 
or method of doing work is worth many times its 
cost. M. M. HALLOCK, Merrick Co., Nebr. 








native plants of Oklahoma | 


An Excellent Paper for the Boys.—The AMER- | 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST is a weleome monthly visitor | 


inour family. It is an exeellent paper for boys to 
make them take an interest in farming. My three 
boys read every line in it. 

D.“H. DAVISON, Montgomery Co., Ind. 





From an Old Veteran.—I consider myself one of 
the old veterans of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
having read every number of it since 1856, which 
Will be sufficient proof of the high esteem in which 
Thold your paper. 

A.D. MELICK, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 
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JUST PUBLISHED :_- 


Market Gardening 
-==-And==Farm-=Notes. 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE GARDEN AND FIELD, 


——OF INTEREST TO THE— 


Market and the Amateur Gardener, °." °.° 
The Trucker and the Farmer. 











By BURNET LANDRETH. 


The most useful books are those written. by men who have had practical 
knowledge of the subjects treated. The author of this much..needed 
treatise is a practical market gardener and knows every detail of both 
garden and farm work. Although this work is entitled Market Gardening, the 
family gardener will, however, find all the instructions needed for gardening 
for pleasure as well as for profit. 

A novel feature of the book is the calendar of farm and garden opera- 
tions for each month of the year, indicating those which apply to each of the 
various sections and climates of North America. One chapter is devoted to the 
grass question, and discusses not only the problem of lawn grasses but also 
the questions which arise concerning the best varieties or mixtures for 
temporary or permanent pastures or meadows. The chapter on the 
half-acre garden will be read with great interest by the amateur, while the 
chapters on seedsmen’s novelties and responsibilities, manures and 
fertilizers, transplanting, succession and rotation of crops, celery and 
onion culture, and the packing, shipping and marketing of vegetables 
will be especially useful to the professional market gardener. 

There are detailed plans and descriptions for hotbeds, cold frames 
and greenhouses. 

The new and growing industry of gardening under glass for winter 
markets is treated in a thorough and business-like way. 

The farmers will find the chapters on roots for stock feeding, on soils 
and fertilizers, on implements and store houses of special use in their 
daily operations. 

This timely volume is an authority on the kind of gardening for 
market and for home that gives practical results. 


Ti CONTENTS. =f 


| Chapter XV. Weeds. 


Market Gardening. | 
Location and Soils. |Chapter XVI. Hotbeds 
| Frames. 


The Science of Gardening. | 








Chapter I. 
Chapter ITI. 
Chapter IIT. 


and Cold 


Chapter IV. Chemistry of the Garden.| Chapter XVII. Market Gardening 
Chapter V. Stable Manure, Compost} Under Glass. 
and Commercial Fertilizers. Chapter XVIII. Celery. 


Sowing Seeds. 
Germination. 


Chapter VI. 
Chapter VII. 


Chapter XIX. Onion Culture. 
Chapter XX. Mushroom Culture. 


Chapter VIII. Transplanting. Chapter XXI. Roots for Stock Feeding. 
Chapter TX. Succession or the Rotation | Chapter XXII. Packing and Shipping 


of Crops. 
Chapter X. 
Chapter XI. 

tables. 
Chapter XII. 
Chapter XIII. 
Chapter XIV. Seedsmen’s 

Responsibilities. 


215 pp., 12mo., Cloth. 


Vegetables. 

Chapter XXIII. Implements for the 
Farm and Garden. 

Chapter XXIV. A Half-Acre Garden. 


Chapter XXV. Calendar Indicating 
Operations for the Northern and 
Southern States. 

Chapter XXVI. The Grass Question. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Garden Insects. 
Diseases of Garden Vege- 


Heredity in Plants. 
Saving Seed. 
Novelties and 
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By Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market) Describing numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appli- vieyine cg py ee Gates Mion = 4 
and Family Gardening. The successful experience of! ances, and will be found of great value in every depart-- >OUtHerh Apple a 


the author for more than thirty years, and his willing-| ment’of Farm Work. With nearly 250 Illustrations. 
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| The New Onion Culture. 4 
& By B. T. Grenier. This new work is written by one of $ 
+ our most successful agriculturists and is full of new, J 
original, and highly valuable matter of material interest 
| to every one who raises onions in the family garden, or 
4 by the acre for market. By the process here described # 
.. > a crop of 2000 bushels per acre can be as easily raised as @ 
4 - 500 or 600 bushels in the old way. Paper, 12mo. ie g 
| The New Potato Culture. i 
r By Elbert S. Carman. As developed by the Trench sys- @ 
2 tem, by the judic ious use of chemical fertilizers, and ‘by ¢ 
the experiments carried on at the Rural Grounds during 
1 the past 15 years. Paper, .40; cloth, .75. 
rs Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. $ 
With a portrait of the author; also illustrated with thir- ¥ 
teen plates showing new tools and appliances in celery 
culture and the care of the crop. By Homer L. Stewart, q 
Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. C loth, 12mo. 1.00 é 
Agriculture---In Some of Its Relations ft 
With Chemistry: 
By F. H. Storer, S. B. A. M. The work is comprehen- 2 
sive in scope and exhaustive in its treatment of a great 7 
variety of subjects. Professor Storer discusses agricul- T 
ture in all those important relations into which chemis- 
try enters in any degree—the general relations of soil 
ald air, the atmosphere as a source of plant-food, the + 
relations of water tothe soil, movements of water @ 
’ in the soil, tillage, implements and operations alae T 
Two large 8vo. Vv ols. 5.00 
‘ Asparagus Culture. 4 
The Best Me eats sere Ly =e and and “ a4 . 
! James Barnes and W am Robinson, F. L. 8. it 
3 Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. Johnson’s How Crops Grow. | Translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s Essay on .Asparagus, and 
Any one who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or, New Edition. A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, hea seaside Leaning ven Years’ Competition a a 
& isn pag pk ne pommel an, ers sak eeer on Structure and Life of the Plant. Revised Edition. This ! & 
c OOK On =pook isa guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants, ’ m ¢ 
q ¥ growing Mushrooms published in ‘America. The author| their composition, their structure and modes of ‘devel.| The A B C of Potato Culture 
describes how he grows Mushrooms, and how they are; opment and growth; of the complex organization of| By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest quan- 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, ; and) plants, anl the use of the parts; the germination of| tities and in the finest qualities with the least expendi- > 
or home use by the most successful syne growers.| seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air| ture of time and labor; carefully considering all the @ 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this work | and the soil. The book is a valuable one to all real stu-| latest improvements in this branch of agriculture up to ¢ 
By Wm. Falconer. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 1.50 — of [eee With gp ore illustrations and) the present date. 40 
tables o¢ analysis. By Prof. Samuel W. Johuson of Yale! 
Land Draining. | College. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00. Tomato Culture. 4 
@ A Handbook for Farmers on the Principles and Practice bis iho z | By J. W. Day, D. Cummins, and A. I. Root. In three op 
of Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of his Johnson’s How Crops Feed. sie Part First—Tomato Culture in the South. Part tT 
extended experience in laying tile drains. The direct-' 4 Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in| Second—Tomato Culture, especially for Canning Facto- 
ions for the laying out and the construction of tile the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. The volume—the| ries. Part Third—Plant Growing for Market and High q 
rs drains will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of companion and complement to “How Crops Grow”’—, Pressure. Gardening in general. A Practical Book for 4 
: oe yen ng Ths Giooa tsasmied eae. ha~ heen welcomed by those who appreciate the scienti-| those who work under either Glass or Cloth as a Protec- @ 
> fie a pects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. Saimn- mo. .35 ¥ 
I aera pe be found convenient for references inregard| { # pects of agriculture. Ill strat By Prof —. tion from Frost. 135 pages, illustrated. Paper, l6mo. .35 
to many questions that may arise in crop growing aside Neonp as 2 mi h. 
& from the special subjects of drainage of which it treats, Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. Truck Farming at the Sout 7 
ingen a Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and 4,Work giving the experience *, a sacoentel grower of 
7 2 e one: -vetable 2 or Northern markets. 
[auers New American Farm Book. in the most popular mauner possible, of the relations of vegetal “ar an bag A a Ml entering this | 
. sia hick alas: Se 2 Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a welcome e i y > By A. Oemler of 
The very best work on the ci comprising all) manual for those, who, while not having time to syste- promising Seid of  Asricuitare. ; ” 1.50} 
ca ae ie gee ag 1 2 Qo” ay oe matically study Chemistry, will gladly have such an “°0!8!* saat a avert + 
Nally by hichard 1 en. evised and greatly en-| jdeaas this givesthem of its relatlon to operations on = i j 
larged by Lewis F. Allen. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50) thefarm. By R. Warington, F.C.S. Cl loth 12:0, 00 Sweet Potato Culture. 
i » i . Giving full instructions from starting the plants to har- J 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. Farm Appliances. | vesting and storing the crop. With a chapter on the q 
a 
+ 
{ 


ness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his) Cloth, 12mo. : oo Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and § 
success for the benefit of others, enables him to give} : Uses a 
most valuable information. The book is profusely illus- Fences, Gates and Bridges. fs 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 ? A practical book, instructing ag! oT ginner how to raise 
—s = A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions; good crops of Peanuts. By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. | are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a Paper. 50h 
guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable and flower| 100 Ben of the Fer ~~ e Laws of the different States. Over he P ti f Plant > 
4 € é f é eg 00 Eng g C > lg s nts. 
eg with full descriptions for the greenhouse, con-| 6 Kagravings. oth, 12mo. 1.00 The Propagation o x5 T 
servatory and window garden. It meets the wants of all|Farm Conveniences. | By Andrew S. Fuller. Illustrated with numerous en- 
classes in country, city and village wip dieats 4 » a garden for| _ | gravings. An eminently practical and useful work. 
the ir own enjoyment rather than for thesale of products.|} A Manual of what to do, and how to do it. Describing Deseribing the process of hybridizing and crossing 2 
& 3y Peter Henderson. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00) all oe prey of ese Sone Feyees to Far op Mabe Made species and varieties, and also the many different modes & 
- | up of the best ideas from the experience of many practi- by which cultivated plants may be propagated and mul- ¥ 
I Fuller’s Practical Forestry. | calmen. With over two hundred Engravings. 1.50 tiplied. Cloth, 12 ook 1.50 
A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting and Cultiva; Ten Acres Enough. | erOrv Cabbages: How to Grow Them. # 
tion, with a description and the botanical and proper 8 Gregory on Cabbages; 5 a 
names of all the indigenous trees of the United States,) Showing how a very small farm may be made to keep a| A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving fuli ¢ 
+ both Evergreen and Deciduous, with Notes ona large very large family. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00! details on every point, including Keeping and Marketing 
[ omc yg -auuber of x eoomy 2 aibecist.” eS mal all Success in Market Gardening the Crop. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. so 
arew »®. rullie a 0. oO zrape 5 e . | q 
4 Py ' ‘ T ~ 4 
« au y} “ist.’’ ete i] . th ta arr SM ao - "TZ oe 
€ Fruit Culturist,” ete. La A vegetable growers’ manual. By W. W. Rawson. Tllus- Gregory on Carrots,Mang old-Wurtzels,et« a 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden poe bag ayn ee « the most successful — How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed ¢ 
chs gardeners in New Lugiand, . he By J. J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 
and Orchard. them. B 
| This work is offered to those American farmers and other Onions: How to Raise chem Profitably. Gregory on Onion Raising. 4 
cultivators of the soil who, from painfnl experience, can) Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and! w kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. By 3 
readily appreciate the losses which result from the) Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the) J hs ia Gregory. Paper, 12mo.  ~ 30 F 
scarcity of water at critical periods. By Henry Stewart.| Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 Growers of long experience residing in different parts of Gregory on Squashes. 4 
“ ‘“ : the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
Harris’s Talks on | anes. ever isst > : hi arnibror Gardener } 
ssued. Paper, 8vo. .20' This Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
T By Jose ph. Harris, M. S., author of ‘Walks and Talks on) _, a5 | without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; ¥ 
i the Farm.” “Harris on the Pig,” ete. Revised and en- Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. | how much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 
larged by the author. A series of familiar and practical < ss ; se ) Plant; about. Hoeing and ¢ ultivating ; Setting of the 4 
* talks between the author and the deacon, the doctor,, A practical Treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn,| Fruit, Ripening, Gathering, Storing, Care During Win- o 
and other neighbors, on the whole subject of manures Containing the most recent and_ authentic De mation ter,ete. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12ino. 30 » 
and fertilizers; including a chapter specially written for | on es important subject, by Manly Miles, M. gis 2 
it by Sir Jonn Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, England.| M.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. "9i/Plant Life on the Farm. 
Cloth, 12mo. > 
‘ | A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; 4 
Denson: Corn and Brooms. "(The § sndntepcatntusiang | of the way in which they are affected by the cireum- 4 
| A Handbook of the Processes included in the manage-| stances under which they exist, and how they in turn q 


A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms; mentand Cultivation of the Soil. By John Scott and J.| react upon other living beings, and upon natural forces. 
on a Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 50) C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo. 1. 00) By M. T. Masters, M. D., F. C. 5. 1.00 
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Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


+ By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit, and fruit trees; 
tiie author having had over thirty years’ practical expe- 
P rience at the head of one ot the largest nurseries in this 
country. New edition revised up to date. Iuvaluable 
to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
a 


$Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
f This is the only practical guide to Peach Culture on the 


ject of peach growing for those who would be successful 
b in that culture in any part of the country. It has been 
b thoroughly revised and a large portion of it rewritten, 
>» by Hon. J. Alexander Fulton, the author, bringing it 
down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
| Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 
» Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and with the 
» best results, how to find out the character of the soil, 
the best methods of Ltrs tra foracd it, the best varieties to 
select under existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
+ cround before the trees come into bearing, and finally of) 
od gathering and packing for market. Illustrated. 
T t. Quinn, practical horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo. 


Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 
* On the culture of pyramidal and bush fruit trees. Dwarf 
% apples and pears are beautiful ornaments, besides being| 
% useful in giving abundant crops of fruit; they can be 
grown in small gardens and city yards, and can be readi- 
ly removed. Root pruning is fully ex S get 
+ are directions, also, concerning dwarf cherries anc 
plums, figs and filberts. By Thomas Rivers. Illustrated. | 
¢ Cloth, 12mo. 1.00) 
Quince Culture. 
4 By W. W. 
& propagation and cultivation of the quince, with desevip- 
tions of varieties, insect enemies, diseases and their 
remedies. Cloth, 12mo. 1.0 
Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
A valuable handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 
4 berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. B y James Webb. Illustrated. 
12mo. 
. The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
By J. M. Trowbridge. Fully Ilustrated. ~~ 
-00 
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Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
On their culture, propagation and management. With 
descriptions of all the finest var ieties, native and foreign, 

cultivated in this country. By A. J. Downing. Second 
revision and torrection, with large additions. 
tains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. | 
By Charles Downing. Over 1100 pages, with several 
hundred outline engravings, including Supplements. 5.00 





- manual of methods which have yielded greatest suc-| 
ess with lists of varieties bes! adapted to the diffe rent| 
dis tricts of the State. By Edward J. Wickson. mars} 


SVO, 


Vick’s Home Floriculture. 
By Eben E. Rexford, on the treatment of flowering and 
other ornamental plants in the house and garden. Mr. 
Rexford gives the result of his own wide and personal 
experience as a florist and amateur, and every page of 
the whole work indicates the thorough practical charac- 
ter of all his instructions. 12mo. -50 


Secrets of Rose Culture. 
sy W. J. Hatton, Gardener and Florist. In this neat 
volume are described all the newest and most cn ey 
desigus for building rose houses, heating, ventilation, 
management and much other valuable information on 
rose culture. The latest and best varieties of roses for 
every purpose and condition are named, and their 
special values pointed out. 162 pp. ill., 12mo., paper, .50 
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White’s Cranberry Culture. 


Delaware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the sub-- American Fruit Culturist. 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


BY, 3 P| Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and the 


There’ Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 


Meech. An illustrated handbook for the|Florida Fruits. 


— Orange Culture 


= 
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FRUITS. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist | 
By Andrew S. Fuller. Rewritten, enlarged,| 
and broughi trully up to the present time. 
The book covers the whole gronnd of prop- 
agating small fruits, their culture, varieties,| 
packing for market, ete. . It is very finely] 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an| 
admirable companion to“ The Grape :' ul-} 
turist,” by the same well known author. 1.50) 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. | 
By A.S. Fuller. This is one of the very be st] 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, 
with full directions for all departments of 
propagation, culture, etc.,with 150 excellent 

mg engravings, illustrating planting, training, 
grafting, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Strawberry Culturist. 
By Andrew 8. Fuller. Containing the his-| 
tory, sexuality, field and garden culture of, 
strawberries, forcing or pot culture, how to 
grow from seed, hybridizing, and all infor- 
mation necessary to enable everybody to 
raise their own strawberries, together with 
a description of new varieties and a list of 
the best of the old sorts. Fully illustrated. 
Flexible cloth, 12mo. oy) 
Husmann’s American Grape-' 
Growing and Wine-Making.| 
By George Husmann of Talcoa vineyards, | 
Napa, California. New and enlarged edi-; 
tion. With contributions from well known 
grape- growers, giving a wide range of 
experience. The author of this book is a 
recognized authority on the subject. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Contents :—-Natural History.—History of Cultivation.— 
Choice of Location.—Preparing the Ground.—Planting 
the Vines.—Management of Meadows.—Flooding.—Ene- 
mies and Difficulties Overcome.—Picking.—Keeping.— 
Profit and Loss.—Letters from Practical Growers.— 
= Injurious to the Cranberry. By Joseph J. White. 

fol se grower. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. New 
and revised e tition. 1.25 


Containing practical directions for the propagation and 
culture of all fruits adapted to the United States. In 
the present (nineteenth) edition of the American Fruit 
Culturist, a general revision of the work is made 
thr oughout, and among the added portions are descrip- 
tions of the newer strawberries, nyo peaches 
and grapes. By John J. Thomas. Cloth, 12mo 2.00 


3y Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thoroughly 


practical book, written by one who understands the sub-| Parsons on the Rose 
"5 . 


ject of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 


Pear on the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Peninsula. 


By John J. Black, M.D. Withachapter on quince cul- 
ture, and the culture of some of the nut-bearing trees. 
With plates. Cloth, large 12mo. 








A practical treatise on the cultivation of the grape-vine 
in each department of hot house, cold grapery, ete. 
Win. Choriton. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


And how to raise them. Revised and enlarged edition 
A practical treatise on the cultivation, management and 
inarketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
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Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 


By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 
gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work is 
not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly +“ in mind, and we have a very 
complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
glass, or in the open air, suited te those who grow flow- 
ers for pleasure as well as those who make them a matter 
of trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


A treatise on the propagation 


By Samuel B. Parsons. 
New and revise 


culture, and history of the rose. 
edition. In his work upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has 
gathered up the curious legends concerning the flower 
and gives us an idea of the esteem in which it was held 
in former times. A simple garden classification has been 
adopted, and the loading varieties under each class 
enumerated and briefly described. The chapters on 
multip'ication, cultivation, and training are very full, 
and the work is altogether one of the most complete 
before the public. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


By Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


The author is a practical florist, and this enterprising 
volume embodies his personal experiences in Window 
Gardening during a long period. 
edition. By Julius J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. a 

2mo. 


regions of the United States; with chapters on evapor- Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


ting, and how to use Fiorida fruits. By Helen “Ta 
court. 12mo. 1.25 


In Florida, Louisiana and California. _ A complete 


treatise on orange growing, including the lemon and Landscape Gardening. 


lime; also the insects damaging to the orange tree and 
the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the or: ange 
tree and fruit are reliable, and their remedies; gathering, 
packing and shipping the orange; crops that may be 
grown among the orange trees; oils, perfumes, oon ts, 
ete., from the citrus. By T. W. Moore, D. Cloth 
12mo. 1.00 


Plants, and their Treatment. 


F. Lamson Scribner, Prof. of Botany in the University “ 
Tennessee, ete., 134 pages. Paper .50, cloth. 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. |The Olive. 


Its Culture, in Theory and Practice. By Arthur Tappan 
Marvin. Finely Illustrated with 16 plates. 
8vo. 


FLOWERS. | 


Weidenmann’s Beautif ying Count ry /Comousenngy Lawn Planting. 


Homes. 
This is the most elegant, and useful work on the sub- 
ject ever issued in the country. A superb Quarto 

Folume. It is beautifully Ilustrated with as 
fine wood engravings, and with 17 full-page and 
double-page colored lithographs of places already im- 
proved. It contains general directions for lawns, roads 
and drives, walks, hedges, trees and shrubs, gardens, 
ornamental grounds, hints on burial lots, ete. The| 
beautifully colored plans of improved places are accom-| 
panied by descriptions, giving the names and position| 
of the various trees and shrubs employed in planting,| 
thus providing a complete planting map. Cloth, 4to.| 
Reduced from 15.00 to 10. - 


Catalogue of Our Books Mailed on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Designs for Flower Beds. 


A concise and comprehensive dictionary of plants, with 
instructions on propagation and culture. Cloth, — 


8voO. 


By Edward Kemp. Or, How to Lay Out a Garden. 
Intended as a general Guide in choosing, forming, or 
improving an estate (from a quarter of an acre to a 
hundred acres in extent), with reference to both design 
and execution. With numerous fine wood eather: 
12mo. Cloth. 


ungus Diseases of the Grape and other —]liott’s Handbook — Practical Land- 


scape Gardening 


Ry F. R. Elliott. Designed for city and suburban resi- 
dences and country schoolhouses, containing Designs for 
Lots and Grounds from a lot 30x100 feet to a 40 wr 
plant. Cloth. 8vo. 


Cloth, Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Phe 


icans. 
A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and 
Cemeteries. A plain and practic al work at a moderate 
price, with numerous illustrations and instructions - 
plain that they may be readily followed. By Elias A 

Long, Landscape Architect. Iilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. The brief 
essays embraced in this pamphlet have been prepared 
with a view of advancing the standard of Landsc = 
Architecture in the United States. Paper. 


By Geo. A. Solly & Son. The author of this work has 
devoted nearly forty years to the study of landscape 
gardening and floric ulture, and gives here some very 
carefully executed designs, many of them colored, for* 
laying out and planting ‘flower beds, which he has 
selected as the best and most pleasing. Most of these 
beds can easily be arranged and made attractive by 
any intelligent amateur as well as by a professional 
gardener. 


| 
| 
New and. enlarged i 
’ 
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>The Dairyman’s Manual. 


. Cattle Breeding. 


> Armatage’s E 


Dairying for Profit. 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


Sander’s Horse Breeding. 


by Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” | 
“Irrigation,” etc. A useful and practical work, by a) 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with| 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth, 12ino. 2.00) 


By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the 
most valuable and pre-eminently practical treatise on) 
cattle-breeding ever published in America, being the} 
actual experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


, Allen’s American Cattle. 


Their History, Breeding, and Mauagement. By Lewis} 
F. Allen. This book will be considered indispensable} 
by every breeder of live stock. The large experience of| 
the author in improving the character of American} 
herds adds to the weight of his observations, and has 
enabled him to produce a work which will at once make} 
good his claims as a standard authority on the subject.| 
New and revised edition. Ilustrated.. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50! 


very Man His Own Cattle) 
Doctor. 


The Veterinary Cyclopedia—Embracing all the practical 
information of value heretofore published on the Dis- 
eases of Cattle, Sheep and Swine, together with the lat-| 
est and best information regarding all known Diseases! 
up to the present time. Compiled and edited by that} 
eniment authority, Prof. George Armatage, M. R. C. V.S.} 
One large octavo volume, 894 pages, With upwards of 350 
practical illustrations, showing forms of disease and 
treatment. Half morocco. 7.50 


Laws’ Veterinary Adviser. | 


A guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic Animals. This is oue of the best works on! 
this subject, and is especially designed to supply the need} 
of the busy American Farmer, who can rarely avail him- 
self of the advice of a Scientific Veterinarian. 
brought up to date and treats of the Prevention of 
Disease as well as of the Remedies. By Prof. Jas. Law. 
Cloth. Crown, 8vo. 3.00 


Cattle and their Diseases. 


By A. J. Murray, M. R.C. V. S. Breeding and Manage-| 
ment of Cattle. This is one of the ie | few works) 
devoted exclusively to cattle diseases, and will be par-| 


fn 


The American Merino. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


'Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 
Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature 
orses— 
embracing recent and improved Methods, according to 
an enlightened system of Veterinary Practice, for Pres- 


and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of 


ervation and Restoration of Health. Illustrated. By 

Geo. H. Dadd, M. D. V. S., Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
The Family Horse. 

Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. By Geo. A. Martin. A 


Practical Manual, full of the most useful information. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Howden’s the Horse; How to Buy and 


Sell. 
Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By Peter Howden. This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable every one to intelligently 
buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning of Horse 
Warranty, and its use, and shows the value of know- 
ledge on this subject. Extra cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Practical Horseshoer. 


This work treats of and illustrates proper shapes of 
shoes for different diseases of the feet, the various 
methods of Shoeing Vicious and Ugly Horses or Mules, 
and a great variety of tools suitable and useful in horse- 
shoeing, how to shve horses, to Cure Contraction, to 
Prevent Interfering or Overreaching, best methods of 
Treating Corns—whether Cold or Hot-Fitting is best, ete. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.00 


For Wool or for 


Mutton. 


A practical and most valuable work on the selection, 
care, breeding and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. Itis a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep. By Stephen 
Powers. Cloth, l2mo. 1.50 


It is Harris on the Pig. 


New Edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The 
points of the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of using 
thoroughbred males clearly shown. ‘the work is equally 
valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to 
the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph Harris. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


ticularly valuable to cattlemen, for that reason. It 1s Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


written in plain simple language, easily understood by| 
any farmer, while it is learned and technical enough to) 
satisfy any veterinary surgeon. Cloth, 12mo. 2.0 


« 


The Poor Men’s Cow. By Mrs. E. M. Jones. The volume! 
tells how to choose a good cow; how to keep and feed; 
her to the best advantage; and the most profitable ways} 
of caring for and marketing her products. Every diffi-| 
eulty which will meet the beginner is explained, and the} 
way out is clearly shown. Every essential detail prac-} 
ticed by the professional dairyman is described, and it is} 
also adapted to small herds, aud even to one cow dairies. 
66 pages. illustrated,8vo, embossed gilt covers. Paper. .30) 

| 


By Elliot W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical) 
work upon the laws of animal growth, specially applied! 
to the rearing and feeding horses, cattle, dairy cows, 
sheep and swine. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this popular and 
instructive book. 
American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00) 

| 


Comprising the Breeds, Breeding and Management in) 
Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the Sel- 
ection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, 
edition. By Charles L. Flint. Cloth, 12mo. 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 


This is one of the best and most popular works on the} 
horse prepared in this country. A Complete Manual) 
for Horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How 
to Buy ahorse; How to Break a Horse; _ How to Use a) 
Horse; How to Feed a Horse; _How to Physic a Horse} 
(Allopathy or Homeceopathy); How to Groom a Horse;) 
How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc. By} 
the late Henry William Herbert (Frank Forester 


).| 
Beautifully Ulustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 75) 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse) py actic 


Doctor. 
By Prof. George Armatage, M. R. C. V. S. A valuable 
and comprehensive guide for both the professional and 
general reader, with the fullest and latest information 
regarding all diseases, local injuries, lameness, opera- 
tions, pois sus, the dispensatory, etc., etc., with practical 
anatomical and surgical illustrations. » New edition. 
Together with Blaine’s “Veterinary Art,” and numerous 
recipes. One large octavo volume, 830 pages, half 
inorocco. 7.50 


Being the general principles of Heredity applied to the 
Business of Breeding Horses and the Management of 
Stallious, Brood Mares and Foals. The book embraces! 
all that the breeder should know in regard to the selec- 
tion of stock, management of the stallion, brood mare,}| 
and foal, and treatment of diseases peculiarto breeding| 





|The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. The_ Breeding, 
Rearing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention 
and Treatment of their Diseases. It is the fullest and 
freshest compendium relating to Swine Breeding yet 
offered. By F. D. Coburn. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 


By Rufus Bacon Martin. The hog is reared for the 
money that is in him, and he represents either a profit 
or loss to his owner, according to the treatment he 
receives. This pamphlet gives the personal research 
and experience of the author, contains many valuable 
suggestions, and answers many of the questions that 
arise in the business of hog-raising. Paper, l2mo. 40 


|The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on Poultry in this coun- 
try, adopted by the American Poultry Association. It 
contains a complete description of all the recognized 
varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of technical terms 
and nomenclature. It contains 244 pages, handsomely 
bound in cloth, embellished with title in gold on front 
cover. 1.00 


By Thomas J. Hand, Secretary of the Profits in Poultry. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined 
experience of a number of practical men in all depart- 
ments of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated and 
forms a unique and important addition to our 
literature. Cloth, 12imo. 


ete., revised Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry in 
large numbers, being a series of articles written for the) 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth.} 

-50| 


By Cuniculus. Illustrated. A comprehensive work on} 
keeping and raising Rabbits for pleasure as well as for 
profit. The book is abundantly illustrated with all the 
various Courts, Warrens, Hutches, Fencing, ete., and 
also with excellent portraits of the_most important 
species of rabbits throughout the world. 12mo. 1.50 





al Pigec~ Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright, au.iior of ‘Practical Poultry Keeper,’’| 


| etc. Crown 8vo., 232 pages. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 1.50) 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 


The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Combining! 
the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest 
discoveries and inventions, and presenting the most 
—- methods, forming a complete work. Cloth.) 
2imo. a 


Domesticated Trout--How to Breed and_| 


| 
Grow Them. 
By Livingston Stone, United States Deputy Fish Com- 
missioner. The subject is treated in an exhaustive man- 
ner, leaving no detail of interest to the reader un-| 
touched, and presenting a great amount of novel| 
information in an explicit form. To all breeders of} 
trout this book is indispensable. Illustrated, l6mo. 2.50) 
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Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 


A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep for Ameri- 
can farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain that a 
farmer or a farmer’s son, Who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 
fully,and yet so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather many suggestions from it. The 
results of personal experience of some years with the 
characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our 
extensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, with those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforseen accidents—as well as the methods of 


management called for under our circumstances, are 
here gathered. By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 
Treats’ Injurious Insects of the Farm 


and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 





poultry} 
1.00) 


‘Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


'Palliser’s 


Other Countries. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their Breeding, 
training and management, in health and disease; com- 
prising all the essential parts of the two standard works 
on the dog, by “Stonehenge.” It Describes the Best 
Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engra vings, embracing most 
noted Dogs in both Continents, making, together with 
Chapters by American Writers, the most Complete Dog 
Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Tlustrations. A most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and Outbuildings, by 
Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, among other 
subjects, to the Economic Erection and Use of Barns, 
Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, Sheep Barns, 
Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice Houses, Pig Pens, 
Granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon Bird 
Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, Ventilators, Hoots and 
Roofing, Doors and Fastenings, Work Shops, Poultry 
Houses, Manure Sheds, Barn Yards, Root Pits, ete. 
Recently published. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


American Architecture, Or, 
Every Man a Complete Builder. 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and 
consists of large 9x12 plate pages giving detailed plans 
and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, 


Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for all q 


sections of the country, and costing from #300 to $6,500; 
also Barns, Stables, Schoolhouse, Town Hall, Churches, 
and other public buildings, together with specifications, 
form of contract, and a largeamount of information on 
the erection of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects, etc. Paper, 1.00 


‘Hunter and Trapper. 


The best modes of Hunting and Trapping are fully 
explained, and Foxes, Deer, Bears, ete., fall into his 
traps readily by following his directions. By Halsey 
— an old and experienced sportsman. Cloth. 
2mo. 15 


Catalogue of Our Books Mailed on Application. 


animals. By J. H. Sanders,12mo. Cloth, 2.09) 
ADDRESS 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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An original investigator who has added much to our ¥ 
knowledge of both Plants and Insects, and those who 
are familiar with Darwin’s works are aware that he 
gives her credit for important observation and dis- > 
coveries. New and Enlarged Edition. With an @ 
illustrated ag om on Beneficial Insects. Fully illus- ¢ 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Insects and Insecticides. 7 
A practical manual concerning Noxious Insects and + 
Methods of Preventing their Injuries. By Clarence M. f 
Weed, D. Se., Prof. of Entomology and Zoology, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, i 
ete., etc. 281 pages, with many illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. 0% 
American Bird Fancier. 
Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domesiic 2 
Birds. This valuable and important little work for all ¢ 
who are interested in the keeping of Song Birds, has ¥ 
been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds, or 
wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensable. + 
New, revised and enlarged edition. By D. J. Browne, @ 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper. Sime g 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home ; 
Decoration. é 
By Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist for the government ¢ 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. An entirely new and complete as well as authen- 
tic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full directions } 
for collecting and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, s 
insects, and general objects of natural history. 125 ¢ 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. ) 
Everybody’s Paint Book. ] 
a 
Full directions for mixing and applying paints are given. é 
It also tells about varnishes, polishing, staining, kalso- } 
mining, ete., as well as how to renovate furniture. The ¥ 
book contains a large number of illustrations and is 
handsomely bound in extra cloth. 1.00 £ 
The Ice Crop. ? 
How to Harvest, Ship and UseIce. By Theron L. Hiles. 
A Complete Practical Treatise for Farmers, Dairyimen, 
Ice Dealers, Produee Shippers, Meat Packers, Cold + 
Storers, and all interested in Ice Houses, Cold Storage, @ 
and the Handling or Use of Ice in Any Way, Including ¢ 
many Recipes for Iced Dishes and Beverages. The 
Book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and machinery 
used in cutting and storing ice and different forms of ice $ 
houses and cold storage buildings. 122 pp. ill., lémo. @ 
cloth, 1.00 e 
The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
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PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD 





1893. ] 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 199 








THE PEER 


— 


LESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 


=—=jAND THE— 


American Agriculturist One Year for Only $1.75 Postpaid 


~_—OR CIVEN FOR 2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—; 
130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Royal Edition. In Handsome and Heavy Leatherette Board Covers, with Rich Gold Ornamental Title. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF THIS POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, 


EMBRACING NEW FEATURES NOT FOUND IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITION. 


























Of Each State and Territory, 
T GIVES THE POPULATION js:sitcoumiso ont sts BY THE CENSUS OF 1890 
Of American Cities With Over 8,000 Inhabitants, . ® 


Magnificent Dlustrations embellish nearly every page of the letter-press matter and faithfully depict scenes in almost 
every part of the world. They are intensely interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure and 
admiration for years to come. The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of the people more completely than any similar publication. 
The latest edition contains new maps never before published, including a new colored map showing the latest divisions of the new 
Territory of Oklahoma, while accurate and timely information, statistical and otherwise, is brought down to the latest date. Asan 
atlas and general reference book it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, the professional man— 


It is Equal to Any $10 Atlas. 


To keep pace with the progress of the age, to understand comprehensively and intelligently the current happenings, daily tele- 
graphed from all parts of the earth, youmust have at hand the latest edition of the “ Peerless Atlas of the World.” 

The Peerless Atlas contains a large amount of interesting data and numerous beautiful illustrations of the more conspicuous 
buildings, relating to the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, an event about which everybody is talking and concerning 
which all want reliable and authentic information. Too much cannot be said in praise of this Peerless Atlas. 


Larger and Finer Maps than are Found in $5 and $10 Atlases. 


It Contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, temperature, motion. the 
seasons, climatic conditions, winds and currents; distribution of land and water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races 
of people and their religions; an historical chapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, 
giving their geographical locations, area, population and form of government. Every school-boy and girl, as well as college student, 
will find it an invaluable aid in the study of geography in all its phases. 

Price $1.00, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 


~ AND THE_z. 


American Agriculturist One Ycar 





FOR ONLY $2.00. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
CONTAINS 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 800 PAGES. 


Wood's Natural History, with its charming descriptions and delightful anecdotes of all animals, both domestic 
and wild, is the greatest authority in the land. 

It gives minutely, and in the simplest language, the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the entire 
animal kingdom. This great work is by the world-famous naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S., author 
of several other celebrated works on animal life, but none with so great a fund of information as this great 
work, now published for the first time in America. The clear and descriptive text of the writer is embellished 
with 500 engravings by such eminent European artists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey and others. 

No library is complete without this famous work. It is impossible to give in thisannouncement more than a 
slight idea of the magnitude of this great history, with its many pictures and accurate descriptions. It virtually 
goes into the haunts of all animals and shows them as they live. Wood’s Natural History is the recognized 
authority all over the world for accurate information regarding the habits, haunts, peculiarities and diseases of 
the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable treasure house of valuable information, interestingly told and replete 
with hundreds of accurate and artistic illustrations. 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages. Thousands of the 
descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied with anecdotes relative to the species, with 
hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating them true to life. These engravings give a clear idear of what the animals 
of the world really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life to the compilation 
of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of the leading naturalists of the world. - 

~. © This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of over 800 pages and is bound luxuriously. The 
| binding is in fine cloth and is embossed in silver and brown ink froma new and original design. It contains 800 
| pages of clear print on good paper, with 500 excellent illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never 
! sold for less than $5. 

Our price $1.50, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.00, postpaid. 
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